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TERMS OF DIRECTION IN OLD ICELANDIC 


The dialectal meanings of austur, sudur, fram, ytri, ut are to some extent 
recognized and recorded for Modern Icelandic in Bléndal’s [slenzk-dinsk 
ordabék. I have given a fuller discussion of them in “Terms of Direction in 
Modern Icelandic”’ in Scandinavian Studies, presented to George T. Flom 
by colleagues and friends (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 
xxIx, Nr. 1, 1942). In the present article I shall discuss these terms as they 
appear in the monuments of Old Icelandic. 

The peculiarities of these terms have but imperfectly been chronicled 
by the lexicographers. 

Cleasby-Vigftsson give fyrir titan Pjérsé, Rangé yiri, but with an in- 
sufficient explanation which Bléndal has wrongly adopted (‘on the other 
side of’). Fram (frammi, framan, fremri, fremsir) is given in its two opposite 
senses ‘out’ and ‘in,’ but without comment on distribution or origin. The 
only pregnant meanings that are clearly defined are vesir um haf, ‘to the 
British Islands,’ ganga sudr, ‘make a pilgrimage to Rome,’ and fara atan, 
‘travel abroad’ from the outlying Iceland to Norway or other lands of 
Europe. 

Fritzner explains the pregnant meanings of ausir:vesir in Norway, but 
not in Iceland. He also notes that in Norway a has the pregnant sense of 
vestr: fara ut til Fereyja, but he fails to note this sense of #¢ in Iceland, ex- 


cept for dtan 7 ‘paa Vestsiden,’ in an instance (#tan ok sunnan) which is 


not quite convincing, since #tan here retains its original meaning ‘from the 
outside.’ He has more information on fram and its derivatives than Cleasby- 
Vigfisson (see Fritzner fram, 4 ‘ud . . . mod Sgen,’ 16 ‘henne, langt henne 


... fra Hjemmet,’ 17 ‘ude mod Havet,’ framr, 7: it fremra, ‘i Nerheden 
af Sgen’), especially a most welcome note (see framr, end of article) that 
in Modern Norwegian fremre, fremste with place names is opposed to 
nedre, nedste and heimre, heimste. He has of course also vestr um haf, etc. 

These dictionary samples make it clear that Old Icelandic had endowed 
some of the words of direction with pregnant meanings, but they leave us 
in the dark about questions of dialectal distribution, presumably reflected 
in the usage of different texts. Neither do we know to what extent, if any, 
the old dialect usage is different from the modern one. 

These questions have been raised and answered for some of the texts. 
E. O. Sveinsson has given valuable summaries of usage in his editions of 
Eyrbyggja and Laxdela saga ({slenzk fornrit—henceforth abbreviated 1F— 
Iv and v), and similar remarks, though not as complete, have been made 
by other editors. As a matter of fact the words of direction have often 
enough been used to determine the place of origin of a saga or a manuscript; 
thus one of the chief manuscripts of Bandamanna saga has been assigned 
to the North of Iceland because it has vestr £ Midfirdi, while the other, having 
nordr £ Midfirdi, should be of Borgarfjerdr or the South (cf. IF, vu, p. 
xcili). Nobody has, however, used the words of orientation as systematically 
to determine the authorship of a saga as Bardi Gudmundsson in his article 
“Stadpekking og A4ttamidanir Njdlsségu.’" From the lack of a in the sense 
of ‘west’ (or NW) Bardi Gudmundsson concludes that Njdla’s author was 
not a man of the Southwest Lowlands, though he was well acquainted with 
conditions there. Conversely, he believes him to be an Easterner, from 
Njdla’s familiarity with the East of Iceland. 


1 Andvari, 1938, Lxum: 68-88. 
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It seems that both Bardi GuSmundsson and others who have used evi- 
dence of this sort have tacitly assumed that the usage was the same of old 
as it is to-day. At any rate Bardi Gudmundsson makes no effort to prove 
that other Old Icelandic texts from the Southwest Lowlands use #t= vestr, 
though he could have done so, for this modern usage is demonstrably old. 
On the other hand there are sagas, that have been allocated to certain dis- 
tricts because of their familiarity with topography there, which, however, 
employ the words of orientation in a way quite different from the modern 
local usage. If we cannot find other old texts from these localities agreeing 
with modern usage, we are faced with a bad dilemma. For either the sagas 
represent an old local usage that is different from the modern one, or, if the 
modern usage is old, they do not represent local usage at all. Then we must 
assume, either that they were written by an outsider who had moved into 
the locality (thus Bardi Gudmundsson in the case of Njdla), or that they 
were written elsewhere by some one who knew the locality. There might be 
a third possibility: they might be written by a learned man of the locality 
who consciously avoided the local usage and replaced it with a literary one. 

But all these questions can be solved only, if at all, by a scrutiny of the 
texts themselves. 


WESTERN TEXTS 


The Icelandic saga literature begins with Ari frédi’s [slendingabék. Ari 
(71148) originated, probably lived, on Snefellsnes, but he was educated in 
Haukadalr on the Southwest Lowlands. His usage fully agrees with his 
Western origin (I quote F. Jénsson’s edition of /slendingabék, 1887): supr t 
Raykiarvth, p. 4.14, subr at Mosfelli eno dfra, 5.10, austr 4 Siho, 5.8, austr t 


Léni, 5.24, vestr t Breibafirpi, 5.13, norpbr t Ayiafirpi, 5.15. It is to be noted 
that though Ari employs these words about the old ‘quarters’ (fjérdungar) 
of the South, the East, the West, and the North, the usage agrees fully with 
the modern one. A still clearer case of agreement with modern dialectal 
usage of the West and the North is this: 4 Norblendinga fiérpungi véro .itit. 
[ping], af but at beir urbu eigi 4 annat sdtter. Deir, es fyrir norban véro A yia- 
fiorp, vildu eigi bangat sekia pinget, oc eigi t Scagafiorp, beir es bar véro fyr 
vestan, 8. This needs no comment. There is one case where Ari might ac- 
cording to modern usage have used wdtan but says instead: fyr vestan 
Qlfoss 6. 

Like [slendingabék, Landnéma is undoubtedly Western in origin, though 
it treats of the whole country. We know that it harks back to information 
given by Ari frédi, Brandr pridér inn frédi of Breidafjerdr, and Kolskeggr 
fr60i, an authority on Austfirdingafjérdungr. These are all early twelfth 
century men, but the book is found in recensions of Styrmir frédi (71245), 
Sturla Ppérdarson (71283), and Haukr Erlendsson (+1334), who combined 
the versions of his predecessors into one. I refer to F. Jénsson’s edition of 
1900. 

Even a cursory reading of Landnéma reveals the striking fact that the 
frequent nordr, sudr, austr, vesir are mostly used in an approximately correct 
sense with comparatively few outcroppings of what we must believe to be 
local pregnant meanings. 

This impression is substantiated by a closer study, showing the fre- 
quencies of ‘correct’ and ‘local’ as distributed around the island. 
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Correct 

Landndm Ingélfs 26 
Borgarfjordr & Myrar 

nzefellsnes 
Breidafjordr 
Vestfirdir 
Hanabing (Vatnsdcela) 
Skagafjordr 
Eyjafjordr_ 
pingeyjarping 
Austfirdingafj6rdungr 
Sunnlendingafjérdungr 


Wennwawanaus 


This table indicates clearly enough what we would expect, viz., that the 
local usage is most frequent in the West, where Landnéma originated. But 
we find also substantial indication of local usage in the North (especially in 
Hinaping, due to Vatnsdela?) and in Sunnlendingafjérdungr, the South- 
west Lowlands, where we find only 5 vestr as compared to 13 #, both in the 
sense ‘NW.’ These cases, however, do not appear in the above table. 

Local usage in the West (Landném Ingélfs to Vestfirdir) consists of using 
the opposites sudr:vestr for the correct sudr:nordr, or SE: NW. Thus we 
find vestr i Vadil (from Faxafjerdr to Vestfirdir), 15.4; fyri vestann Hoita, 
17.33, but aa Hvitar backa fyri sunnann, 18.1; about Breidafjerdr:fiordrinn 
var bygdr hit sydra en litt eda ecki hit vestra, 39.3; fyri vestan:fyri sunnan 
Bard, 44.234. On the south coast of Snefellsnes and in M frar we find the 
opposition #t:sudr for approximately ‘west:east’ or ‘NW:SE’:fyri sunnan 
(=austan) Lang aa, 21.29 (opposite: utan) ; fyri sonnan (=austan) Gnopa 
til Kalld dr, 23.20. All over Vestfirdingafjérdungr (from Hvttd in Borgarfjordr 
to Hritafjerdr) nordr is used of travel to Nordlendingafjérdungr (from 
Hritafjerdr to Langanes): nordr vm heidar, 59.30 (from Borgarfjerdr to 
Htinaping) ; nordr i Eyiafirdi, 45.9 (from Arnarfjerdr, Vestfirdir). While in 
Dalir vestr is normally used of Vestfirdir, even once vestr a Strandir, 39.25, 
nordr is doubtless the usual word for the latter locality, cf. nordann (af 
Strondum), 34.11. 

In the North the local opposition seems to be vestr:nordr:peir komui... 
Rotafiord. siban foru peir nordr umm herud, 59.31; pa var bygt herad allt fyri 
vestan.hann for nordr yfir Iokvls a, 66.7; hann nam... Eyia fiardar strond 
hina nerori vt fra Vardgia, 79.36; gervir nordan br sveitum, 85.15 (i.e. vestr t 
Dali). In all of these cases the approximately correct usage would have 
been vestr:austr. 

In the East and the South there are very few exceptions from approxi- 
mately correct usage. In Fljétsdalsherad the opposites are normally 
vestr:austr, cf. eystri strond Lagar fliotz, 89.22, but fyri sonan Lagar fliot, 
90.29 is quite irregular. In Austfirdir the opposites are regularly nordr:sudr 
from Borgarfjoerdr to Hornafjordr. After that one would expect the opposites 
austr:vestr which are used all over the South. Actually one finds swdr used 
from Hornafjerdr to Orefi:sudr fra Heina bergs am (SW), 98.15; frd Vidbordi 
sudr vm Morar til Heinabergs dr (SW), 98.21; vndann Toftafelli skamt fra 
Kvid sudr ok i Kidia leit hia Iokols felli fyri vestan, 99.2. If this represents 
local usage it might be considered an extension of the usage of Auséfirdir. 
In the whole of the South there is only one irregularity fyrt vestan:avstan 
(Markar) fliot, 105.10-11, which would be quite correct on the lower reaches 
of the river, but is 90 degrees out of the correct way up in Pérsmoerk where it 
occurs. 
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From this survey we see that there are indubitable indications in 
Landnéma of local usage in the South, the West, and the North, but hardly 
any in the East. We see also that whatever local usage appears at all agrees 
with modern local usage, even the few exceptions of the Southeast. But are 
we to assume that the correctness in Fljétsdalsherad and Austfirdir is due to 
ignorance of the local usage, or that the usage there was correct and has 
changed in modern times? We shall reserve an answer to that, until we have 
scrutinized the sagas of Austfirdir. But we may at once remark that the 
correct use of vestr:ausir in the South is in agreement with modern usage, 
as well as with that of Njdla, as we shall see. 

Another puzzling question about Landndma is the frequency of correct 
usage even in the West. It is really quite astounding, when compared to the 
local character of the usage in those sagas of the West and North that we 
shall pass in review on the following pages. Does Landndma represent an 
earlier ‘correct’ stage, clinging to fragmentary sources from the 12th cen- 
tury? Or is it literary? By way of answering the first of these questions it 
may be pointed out that the frequency of local usage in Hunaping is un- 
doubtedly due to Vainsdela saga. As to the second, we have no indication 
in the old texts. But in the modern Arbék of Ferdafélag Islands literary 
correct terms prevail by a big margin, though the dialectal terms, such as 
ram, do crop up occasionally. Landndma also uses the directive words 
inn :tit, upp:ofan, but we shall defer discussion of these until later. 

Let us turn to the testimony of the sagas. 

In Egils saga (Nordal’s edition, IF, 1), written in Borgarfjerdr, perhaps 
by Snorri Sturluson, nordr occurs only once: nordr til herada, 272, appar- 
ently about the North of Iceland. To Dalir, 272, and Breidafjerdr, 240, 241, 
the direction is vestr with the opposite vestan, 272. In agreement herewith 
the north shore of Faxafjerdr (i.e. the south coast of Snefellsnes) is en 
vestri strond, and to sail from it southeast to Borgarfjordr is beita . . . austr 
fyrir landit, 86. But this opposition austr:vestr is undoubtedly an exception 
to the more usual swdr-vestr, cf. fyrir sunnan Hovttd, 288, sudr t Flékadal, 
293, and sudr 4 Nes, 282. But sudr also can be the opposite of ##, meaning in 
that case ‘east or SE’: fyrir sunnan:ut yfir Langé, 288, fyrir sunnan:iut 
... ¥fir Hafslek, 277-78. All this agrees with modern usage as well as with 
Landnéma’s local usage. But vestr is also sometimes used in its correct sense: 
vestr fyrir Mfrar .. . & vestanverdum M frum, 75, and vestr fyrir landit, 86. 
In the two first named cases wt... titanverdum would also have been in 
order. 

Egils saga uses two sets of directive adverbs—like Landnéma—-: inn: iit, 
upp:ofan. The first pair means ‘towards the land,’ ‘towards the sea,’ 
pregnant meaning: ‘west,’ the second: ‘up from the sea to the mountains, 
up the valley,’ ‘down (to the valley), down (the valley) to the sea.’ The 
characteristic thing about these sets is that inn and upp do not overlap, 
inn is used only as far as the shore line, upp above it. But #7 is not limited 
by the shore line; nevertheless #¢ and ofan rarely if ever overlap, and ofan 
never takes the meaning vesir. It is ofan med anni, 290, ‘down along the 
river,’ but at med sj6, 292, ‘out along the coast.’ 

Usage in Eyrbyggja, a saga written on Snefellsnes, probably at Helgafell, 
is described by Einar O. Sveinsson in his edition of the saga, IF 1v.xliv— 
xlv. I translate: “The words #¢ and inn have the sense ‘towards the sea’ 
and ‘towards the land’; on the north coast of Snefellsnes they therefore 
usually mean ‘east’ and ‘west,’ where nothing (firths, etc.) intervenes, but 
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the direction to the northern coast of Breidafjerdr is called vesir; to the 
southern coast of Snefellsnes one travels sudr um heidi, ‘south cver the 
heath,’ and then of course sudr til Borgarfjardar. South of the mountain 
range this usage is #/=vestr but sudr=austr,—this peculiar usage prevails 
even to-day [cf. my remarks in Scandinavian Studies pres. to G. T. Flom, 
based on place names]. Upp means ‘from the sea’ or ‘to a higher lying region’ 
whatever the direction. One says vestr 4 Saurbe (from Pont and nordr 
t Bitru [from Hoammr approximately N and NE].” 

Laxdela, which centers in Dalir and may be there written, has much the 
same orientation, as E.O. Sveinsson shows in his edition, IF , v.xxiii. He quotes 
such terms as austan 6r Fljé6tshlid (SE), vesir t Saurbe (=N), vestr 46 Barda- 
strond (= NW), nordr t Vididal (= NE or E). 

It is almost like carrying coal to Newcastle to give one more sample from 
this part of Iceland. But since I have made a detailed study of the Sturlu- 
saga in the Sturlunga collection I shall here give my results. They agree in 
all respects with the usage in Eyrbyggja and Laxdela. I quote KAlund’s 
edition of Sturlunga saga. 

The center of Sturlu saga (ca. 1200) is Hvammr in Dalir, Sturla’s 
homestead. Another center is Stadarhéll in Saurber, the homestead of 
Sturla’s opponent, almost straight north of Hvammr. 

In Sturlu saga, nordr is used of all districts in Nordlendingafjérdungr, 
situated NE and E of Dalir. Thus nordr til Dingeyra (from Stadarhdll), 
p. 60.12; nordr banngat (sc. t Eyjafjerd), 57.20; nordr til Eyiafiardar, 65.25, 
71.22; nordr i Eyia-firdi, 94.12; nordr bar um Avxar-fiord, 58.21; nordr til 
Avxar-fiardar, 59.3. The same usage is obviously reflected in nordan or 
heradi, 72.22 and nordr til herads, 87.12, probably about the nearest district 
to the east of Dalir, that is Hunaping. 

These examples indicate movement to, or dwelling in the places. The 
opposite movement is seen in for norban (ur Eyjafirdi), 57.24 and in the 
above mentioned nordan or heradi. An opposite dwelling place to nordr 
par vm Avxar-fiord is vestr her, 58.21 ‘here in the West.’ 

Another use of nordr is seen in nordr vid Horn, 73.4. This is probably the 
same usage as Eyrbyggja’s nordr 4 Bitru and KAalund’s modern nordr 4 
Strandir. It is nearly ‘correct’ from Dalir, but otherwise reference to Vest- 
firdir is vestr. 

Only once did I find nordr used apparently in its ‘correct’ sense: Deir 
Einar foro pegar a bravt (tir Tungu) oc gengv vpp a mola oc sva nordr eptir 
fialli, bar tal er beir como heim (4 Saurbea), 72.14. I suspect that this repre- 
sents a correct usage for the immediate neighborhood. 

Austr occurs only in avstr i fiordv, 58.24, about Austfirdir. But it seems 
also used in the ‘correct’ way of nearby landmarks: Peir Einarr Porgils son 
foro vestan of ndttina oc svdr af bronninne fyrir avstan gils-botnn, Dann er 
avstr er fra reid-gotunni, 88.5—6. 

Sudr is used of districts lying to the South or SE of Dalir:sudr til Borg- 
arfjardar, 114.15; (af Alpingt) svdr (f Odda), 118.19. 

It is used of travelling from the north shore (Nerddri siravnd, 77.4!) of 
Klofningr to its south shore: af Stadar-holi oc svudr i Hvam, 73.22; (tr 
Budardal) svdr i Hvam, 80.2. It is also used of travel from Vestfirdir to 
Dalir or Snefellsnes:(fré Vatnsfirdi) svdr til Helga-fells, 104.16. Probably in 
all these cases the opposite is vesér. 

Vestr is used of the district Vestfirdir (excepting Strandir): ferr hinn ... 
allt um haustit vestr i fiordv oc vestan ner vetri, 96.10; foro peir ... vestr i 
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Gofe-dal . . . Oc er peir foro vestan, 71.15. It is also used of travelling from 
Hvammr to Saurber or to other points on the north shore of Klofningr: 
Sturla reid vesir til Savrbeiar, 68.1; com vesir a Stapar-hol (tir Hvammi), 
87.23, etc. The opposite movement can be expressed by vestan or sudr:peir 
Einarr . . . foro vestan (af Stadarhéli) . . . oc sudr af bronninne . . . ofan eptir 
Selings-dal, 88.5, and the examples above. 

Only once is vestry used as opposed to nordr, cf. above. But normally the 
opposite of nordr is in reality dt, one of the commonest words, which in turn 
can also be reversed by titan and inn up to the innermost reaches of the 
valleys. Upp:ofan are used about going up and down a mountain: gengo 
vpp a mvla, 72.14, or up and down a valley: opp Pver-dal enn ofan Trad- 
ardal, 68.2. 


NORTHERN TEXTS 


I have examined three sagas, assigned by their editors to Hunaping: 
Heidarviga saga, ed. S. Nordal, Vatnsdela saga, ed. E. O. Sveinsson, and 
Grettis saga, ed. G. Jénsson. All agree in the Northern usage of the opposite 
vesir:nordr about districts to the West and East (Northeast), sudr to the 
South (including Borgarfjgrdr), nordr 4 Strandir ‘Northwest to Strandir!’ 
Ut:inn in these sagas is usually equivalent with North:South, since such 
is the lay of the valleys and the firths. If in Heidarvigasaga (p. 273) we read 
ut yfir Blondu til Breidavads, it must be because this is the road at 4 Skaga- 
strend (almost due north). The opposite vesir yfir Blendu (from Auddifs- 
stadir) p. 274 would be correctly SW. Nordal states that ## means ausir 
in certain places in Heidarviga saga including the one quoted; that seems a 
little doubtful to me, except as explained above. 

Of all the three sagas Greitis saga is the one of widest scope. Moreover, 
its author (or authors) must have possessed knowledge of the local idiom, 
not only in the North, but also in the South (inn fira hlut, sc. Gnuipverja- 
hrepps, p. 15, but this is from Landnéma), and in the West, notably on 
both sides of Snefellsnes. On its south side we have the opposites fyrir 
sunnan Hitard, p. 194: fyrir titan Hitard, p. 195. In agreement with usage in 
Dalir, but perhaps somewhat questionable as a usage in Midfjerdr, is fara 
ut 4 Snefellsnes at fé sér skreid about Atli of Bjarg. One would expect vesir 
as it is actually used in the following sentence: Ridu peir Haukadalsskard 
vesir ok svd sem liggr uit 4 Nes, p. 139. This slip, if it is a slip, is easily under- 
stood, if Grettis saga’s author was Sturla Pérdarson from Hvammr in Dalir 
(S. Nordal, Sturla Pérdarson og Grettis saga, Reykjavik, 1938= Studia Is- 
landica 4). 

In these three sagas one looks in vain for fram in the modern Northern 
sense = inn. Fram at Faxalek, Heidarviga sagap. 278 could be so interpreted, 
but numerous other similar cases, old and modern, show that this means 
only ‘to the edge of the brook.’ Grettis saga has several instances of fram: 
hrossin st6du framarliga 4 drbakkanum . . . hylr mikill var fyrir framan bakk- 
ann, p. 99, ‘near the edge of the river bank,’ ‘in front of the bank,’ mes 
gekk fram i vainit, p. 182, ‘a ness jutted out into the lake,’ cf. p. 195, 
Deir ridu nti sem hvatast vestr af ok fram um beinn t Gardi, p. 208, ‘they rode 
west (of the mountain) and past the farm at Gardr.’ In one case it is demon- 
strably used in the sense a (as in the South): Grettir . . . reid (from Pérodds- 
stadir) 4 brott ok fram 4 veginn til Reykja, p. 153. The last case is quite 
dubious: settusk nidr fram fré bidunum, p. 230 since we do not knowin 
what direction from the booths they took their places. 
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In Vainsdela saga, I found no instance of fram, but dt:inn, and sudr. 

We shall now move to Eyjafjerdr, the center of the North. Here, ac- 
cording to Magnus Jénsson (Studia Islandica 8, Reykjavik, 1940), was col- 
lected the material for Gudmundar saga dra, one of the Sturlunga collection, 
in the first decade(s) of the 13th century, though it may have been put 
together later by a monk of Pingeyrar. Here, too, must have originated 
Viga-Glims saga or Glima, Ljésvetninga saga, and Reykdela saga, though 
the last, or perhaps the two last named, may be from the districts to the east 
of Eyjafjerdr. Bjérn Sigfusson, the editor of the two last named( IF, x, 1940), 
dates them respectively ca. 1260 and 1250, while Glima is older (ca. 
1220-30?). 

I shall begin with Gudmundar saga dfra quoting Kalund’s edition of 
Sturlunga. 

The four cardinal directions are used as follows: 1. in the immediate 
neighborhood in a ‘correct’ sense: i poll Jann, er bar gengr norpan at tvni 
(€ Laufdsi), 201.17; rerv (frd Sokku) avstr vom Ris-ey, 201.11; sonnan oc 
innan or Eyia-firdi, 207.10; at Begis-a enni sydri, 186.19 (opposite B. innit 
nedri, 185.24 note). 2. about districts further away in a pregnant sense: 
about districts lying to the West and East (SW and NE) of Eyjafjerér 
vesir and nordr is used, sudr is used of the South of Iceland including Borg- 
arfjerdr, austr of Austfirdir. Examples are: vestr vm heidi (til Skagafjardar), 
155.18; vesir til Skaga-fiardar, 161.15; vestan or Skaga-firdi, 166.17; fyrir 
vestan heidi (=i Skagafirdi), 169.8; i Lax-ar-dal, pat er fyrir vestan Skaga- 
jfiord viarliga, 209.19.—foro (tir Eyjafirdi) nordr til Reycia-dals, 158.1, 161.21; 
Gudmundr inn dyri for ...nordr a Slettv, 199.22, 201.6, 205.10; foro peir 

.. norban af Greniatbarst(odum) (i Reykjadal til Eyjafjardar), 211.3; cf. 
inn, that also can be used in this way. The same opposition of vesir:nordr 
also obtains in Skagafjerdr: pa sendi Gudmundr menn til Kolbeins Tuma 
sonar oc bad hann coma vestan . . . Kolbeinn .. . for norpr of leid, 207.14-15.— 
foro peir...inn til Eyia-fiardar oc svdr of heidi, til bess er peir como a 
Rangar-vollv, 205.19.—pa com avstan or fiordym Teitr Oddz son, 160.2; Kol- 
beinn (4 Vidimri) lét fylgja honum ausir til Svinafells ( Orafum, Aust- 
firdingatjérdungi), 173.6. 

The other terms of directions, upp-:ofan, inn :1it, are used of the immediate 
neighborhood, in the ordinary senses ‘up:down,’ ‘in:out.’ Due to the lay of 
the land, there seems to be a local difference in the use of these pairs. 

Upp-ofan is primarily used of the western tributary valleys to Eyja- 
fjerdr: Ofsadalr (i.e. Upsadalr), Svarfadardalr, Porvaldsdalr, Horgardalr, 
Oxnadalr, especially the last named in which the hero of our saga lived (at 
Bakki). Examples: foro ...vpp eptir (Svarfadar) dal ... ofan eptir dal, 
201.5, 8; collody menn .. . at hann seti .. . uppi i Avxena-dal, 185.19; (Gud- 
mundr) .. . villdi uita, ef Porualldr veri ferandi vpp til hans, 188.2. 

Inn:iit are on the contrary chiefly used of the direction following the 
axis of the fiord and the main valley, the herad of Eyjafjerdr. Thus of sailing 
out or in the firth: (béndi 4 Arnarnesi) skyll0i sekia fostu-mat vt a Siglo-nes, 
166.12; bat var vani Porvarz (4 Siglunesi) at ferma ferio af foste-matt oc flytia 
inn til herabs, 167.8; foro peir (frd Laugalandi) vt med landi til Svarfadar- 
dals, 201.2; fara ut é Flj6t, 165.1. Gudmundr dfri at Bakki, Oxnadalr is said 
to have many retainers ‘out the Svarfadardalr way’: atti fiolba bing-manna 
vt vom Svarfadar-dal, 173.27; a story reaches him coming svmnan oc innan 
or Eyia-firdi, 207.10. 

An idiom worth noting is: i Arnar-nesi, ut a strond fra Horgar-dal, 
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165.26, and ¢ Arskégi inn 4 strond fré Svarfadardal, 169.17. The meaning is: 
‘out along the shore measured from the mouth of H.,’ and ‘up along the shore 
measured from the mouth of S.’ Similar instances are in 164.22, and 163.21. 
In the sentence, liop Solui (fré Holti t Fljétum) vt til Svarfadar-dals, 164.21, 
ut must be an error for inn which has been preserved (or corrected) in the 
paper copies of Reykjarfjardarbék. 

Inn til Eyjafjardar is not, however, restricted to districts grouped around 
the outer reaches of the firth, as Fijét (in Skagafjordr), Siglunes, Svarf- 
adardair, etc. It is also used about travelling from Reykjadalr lying east, 
or, according to usage, nordr, of Eyjafjerdr:peir foro (tir Reykjadal) ... 
inn i Eyia-fiord til Havrgar-dals, 157.13; for hon af Helga-stodvm (t Reyk- 
jadal) ... oc inn til Modrv-felldz (t Eyjafirdi), 157.23; cf. the use of nordr, 
nordan above. This idiom also is used of travel from the higher reaches of 
Skagafjerdr to the interior of Eyjafjerdr:foro peir vpp i Goddali oc id efra 
inn til Eyia-fiardar, 210.25. The explanation of the two last named cases 
might be that the destination is the interior part of Eyjafjerdr. There are 
parallels to such usage in modern Icelandic. In Jékuldalur the normal idiom 
is austur { Fljétsdal, but from farmsteads far down the valley the usage is 
upp t Brekku i Fljétsdal. I am inclined to think that this explanation holds 
for Skagafjerdr, but hardly for Reykjadair. In that case I feel certain that it 
is the relative importance of Eyjafjerdr that is reflected in the idiom. This 
‘inferiority complex’ of Dingeyjarpbing towards Eyjafjerdr is well set forth 
by Bjérn Sigftisson, the last editor of Ljésvetninga saga and Reykdela 
(IF, x, 1940). Eyjafjerdr always had not only mighty chieftains, but also 
excellent trade facilities: Gésir in the old times, Akureyri in modern times 
(a trading town, kaupstadur, since 1786). Hence the idiom inn til Akureyrar 
is still living (see my article in Scandinavian Studies, pres. to G. T. Flom) 
all over Pingeyjars §sla. Skagafjerdr, on the other hand, always was a district 
that more than held its own against Eyjafjerdr; its chieftains were even 
mightier, and it had the additional distinction of having the Bishop of 
Hélar, which thus became the spiritual capital of the North of Iceland. 

I have found no instances of fram in Gudmundar saga dra. 

We shall now take a look at the evidence of Glima, Ljésvetninga saga, 
and Reykdela; I quote [slenzkar fornségur, 1880, where the first two are edited 
by Gudmundur Porldksson, the last one by F. Jénsson. References are to 
chapters and lines. 

Usage in Glima is in no way different from that of Gudmundar saga dra. 
There is no instance of fram except: peir séfnudu nu at sér. lxxx. vigra 
manna um néttina ok bjugguz vid 4 hélinum framanverdum, pri at par var 
vadit 4 dnni vid hélinn sjdlfan, x1.62. This is Espihéll, and the river is 
Eyjafjardaraé; the passage shows clearly that framanverdr here is not 
=innanverdr, but means ‘the front part of.’ Cf. the instances in Grettis 
saga. There is no instance of inn 4 Eyjafjord tir Reykjadal. 

Ljésvetninga saga shows the same usage. The predominance of nordr 
bar, bangat= Pingeyjarbing seems to point to an author of Eyjafjerdr. 
There is both nordr 4 Flateyjardal (tir Eyjafirdi), xxx.4 and ut til Flatey- 
jardals (tir Fnjéskadal), xxim.111. Inn til Eyjafjardar (ur Fnjéskadal), 
XxIV.203 is the only example of that usage. Fram is not found. 

Reykdela, too, agrees. It has one instance of nordr 4 Strandir, xxv.64, 
which from M fvain is more W than NW,—an exceptional use of nor@dr all 
over the North as testified by Kalund (1.630). There are two instances of 
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fram: fram 4 bakkann, xv1.47 (cf. Grettis saga) and Hr6i sendir prelinn at 
vita, hvdra leid peir feri, hit fremra edr hit efra um hdlsa, v.116 ‘which way 
they would go, down on the lowlands or up along the hills.’ This is precisely 
: the modern Southern usage which we found one instance of in Grettis saga! 


















































EASTERN TEXTS 


Unfortunately there are no eastern texts in the great Sturlunga collec- 
tion, but there is no lack of family sagas and pettir. These have been edited 
' by Jakob Jakobsen in A ustfirdinga segur (1902-03), which I quote, referring 

to page and line. The last one, a 16th century text, Fljétsdela hin meiri, 
was edited by KA4lund (1883). 
: Opinions as to the date of these sagas have somewhat changed since 
Jakobsen’s edition. Now Vépnfirdinga and Droplaugarsona sogur would 
be dated ca. 1200-25, Gunnars saga Pidrandabana and Porsteins saga hvtta 
ca. 1225-50, Hrafnkels saga and Porsteins pdtir stangarhoggs (?) ca. 1275- 
1300, and Porsteins saga Stéu-Hallssonar and Brandkrossa péttr after 1300. 
| Vdpnfirdinga saga has surprisingly few terms of directions. Nordr occurs 
once, but in a characteristically eastern sense: Geitir gérir ni heimanferd 
sina nordr 4 Liésavatnsskard, 51.12. Cf. Lidsvetninga saga (Vedu-Brands 
péttr), where a journey to the same parts is so described: Brandr reid nu 
... vestr til fodur stns, 1x.56. Unless this is a copyist’s insertion, it speaks 
against Bjérn Sigfisson’s assumption (p. liii in his edition of the saga, IF, x, 
Reykjavik, 1940) that the Jdéir is written in the East of Iceland. The op- 
posites inn:1it, upp:ofan are used, dt occurring most frequently, inn once: 
Eyvindr flutti }4 Bjarna inn eptir Vépnafirdi, 68. 15; this is worth noting, for 
inn is conspicuous by its absence in the other sagas of the east. Only Brand- 
krossa péttr, probably written in Vépnafjerdr (cf. austr 4 Heradsdal, 191.22), 
has inn in the place names Vtk hinni innri, 186.16, and £4 Krossavtk hinni 
innri, 191.4. Krossavtk innri is also mentioned once in Droplaugarsona saga. 
Fram occurs once: ef peir rida 4 eptir yor ok um fram selit, 61.20 ‘if they 
pursue you and ride past the shieling.’ 

Droplaugarsona saga is at least four times as rich in terms of directions 
as Vapnfirdinga saga. The usage is quite clear. In crossing the Lagarfijét, 
often called vain, sometimes fij6t, vestr:ausir are used nearly ‘correctly’ 
(NW:SE or W:E) where the modern usage has nordur:austur. This might 
represent the ‘correct’ usage of the terms that we have found as well in the 
West as in the North. Such usage is obvious in a Vidivollum enum syorum 
...@ Vidivollum enum neyrdrum, 145.12, 14 (but Vidivollu hina nedri, 
‘the lower,’ 154.17), firir sunnan gard, 164.29, perhaps also til Oddmarslekiar 
jirir vestan Eidaskog, 166.14. 

Of distant districts the usage is: mordr i Krossavik (in Vapnafjerdr), 
165.5 and p. bio at Gilium i Jokulsdal nordr, 144.28. Both instances agree 
with modern usage, but the latter is suspect as a ‘correct’ expression, when 
compared with peir foru heiman (af Arnheidarstgdum) ok vestr a heidi (i.e., 
Fljétsdalsheidi), 148.15. Of other distant districts we find: sendi Flosi fra 
Suinafelli ord Porkatli Geitissyni at hann skylidi fiolmenna nordan til hans, 
156.25; for Porkell ...sudr til Suinafellz (from Vdpnafjerdr). padan... 
vestr i Skoga, 157.3,4; foru ... it efra sudr vm iokla.ok komo ofan i Horna- 
fiord, 173.13. The last instance is indicative of the usage ‘down into the 
Firths,’ ‘up into the Flj6tsdalsherad’ which is both modern and old: feri 1 
fiordu ofan, 157.23, ofan vm heidi, 157.27, vpp vm fiall, 158.4. 
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Along the valley itself the directions are: upp:ofan, ut; inn or fram are 
never used. 

Gunnars pdttr Pidrandabana and Porsteins saga hvita offer no different 
instances, if their errors are corrected (cf. Sigurdur Gunnarsson, “Ornefni 
fra Jékuls4 { Axarfirdi austan ad Skeidar4,” Safn til sigu Islands, 1886, 
11.429-497). The latter has one fram as an opposite to aftr: ‘forth and back,’ 
neither has inn. 

Hrafnkels saga agrees with the others in employing vestr:ausir: fer... 
bu pitt... vestr yfir Lagarfljét, 95.15; fyrir austan Lagarfljé6t, 126.14. 

Of distant districts: eiga grendi vestr til Dals (i.e., Jekulsdals), 130.13; 
(from Breiddalr) nordr yfir heidi, 95.12,—but rida upp um Périsdalsheidi in 
the conventional Eastern way. 

The opposite of wt, ofan is sometimes upp, rarely sudr, often fram, but 
never inn. Instances: ut yfir Rangd, i Tungu, 95.17; Pessi binghd . . . gekk 
upp t Skridudal ok upp alt med Lagarfijé6ti, 126.16; sudr 4 Vitdivillu: ut 4 
Hrélfsstadi (from Hrafnkelsstadir), 129.14 and 17; Freyfaxi gengr t dalnum 
fram, 99.7; Sidan var fert i sel fram i Hrafnkelsdal, 99.20. These are the ear- 
liest instances of fram in the modern Northern and Eastern sense (=inn), 
there are five more instances of it not counting the common expression fram 
4 hamarinn, 125.3 ‘to the brink of the rock.’ 

Porsteins Pdtir stangarhoggs contains no, and Brandkrossa pdétir only a 
few, terms of directions, which already have been mentioned in connection 
with Vadpnfirdinga saga. 

Porsteins saga Stduhallssonar seems centered in Alftafjgrdr (cf. heim 
til Hofs, 222.8). If this is the point of reference in the sentence Porsteinn kom 
ut t Fjerdum austr, 218.3, it would be in agreement with modern usage. But 
reru ut 6r Alptafirdi .. . foru své nordr til Landsness, 229.29 and peir... 
koma nordr undir Bakka 4 Berunesi, 230.5 speaks definitely against this. 
Nordr til Vapnafjardar, 228.16, nordan um Smjorvatnsheidi, 228.20 would 
agree with this as well as with the modern usage. 

Sudr appears in fér P. sudr at fjdrfari sinu, 228.32 (i.e., sudr t Lén); 
vesir appears in fara 4 vestanvert land, 222.17, ‘travel to the West of Ice- 
land.’ 

Fara upp eptir Breiddal, 226.15 agrees with modern usage, but unfor- 
tunately one cannot be certain what is the meaning of upp f hlid 4 Léni, 
223.8, because of a gap in the manuscript. Cf. the modern upp i Lén 
from Hornafjérdur (ofan t Hornafjérd from Lén). 

Fljétsdela, though much later than the others (Dropl. and Hrafnk.), 
agrees with them in the use of vestr:ausir, vestur:austur yfer (Fljétsdals) 
heidi, 5.25,23. It too has nordur i Vopna-firdi, 10.3 opposite to austuri... 
Tungu, 11.18. Of other distant districts the usage is mordur aa Modru-dals 
heidi... nordur...til Mijvatz...vestur til sueita, unns hann kom til 
Helgafells, 97.28, 98.1; sudur i Floa, 60.7. 

Upp-ofan is used as usually: upp umm heidi, 12.26 (from Njardvtk to 
Fljétsdalsherad), vistudust i hierad upp, 26.10; upp aa Bessastadi, 33.30; 
ofann til Valla-ness, 40.13, the two last mentioned of movements up and 

down the valley. Instead of ofan, at is also frequent: wt epter brunum, 41.9 
=ofann epter brwnunum, 42.13. Inn occurs only once: ganga inn til nausta 
(along the shore!), 78.16, but fram is found in that sense in upp i Fliots-dals 
hierad til grasa, allt framm ad ioklumm, 5.10, as well as in several other more 
usual senses. 
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Having reviewed the Eastern sagas we see that through all of them there 
runs a similarity of usage, which differs as well from the texts of the West 
and the North as from the modern usage in the East. We may say that 
approximately correct use of nordr:sudr (in the Firths), ausir:vestr (in the 
Herad) is much more frequent than in the West, here, too, modern usage 
differs (austur:sudur, austur:nordur). Agreement of old and modern usage 
comes in speaking of more distant districts, of the North (including Vépna- 
fierdr): nordr (opposite: nordan or ausir), of the South: sudr (opposite: 
sunnan, or nordr, modern austur), of the West: vestr:vestan or austr. Upp: 
ofan, ut seemingly agree with usage in the West and in the North as well as 
with modern usage. But, except in Vépnafjerdr, inn seems completely lack- 
ing, while fram makes its appearance in Hrafnkelssaga and Fljétsdela in 
the modern North-Eastern sense: fram til jékla, ‘in towards the glaciers.’ 

Here we have arrived at the puzzling question why usage has changed 
in the East while remaining stationary in the West from old to modern 
days. Or, would it be possible that the sagas of the East were not written 
there, hence do not represent local usage? Actually several, if not most of 
these sagas show errors in local knowledge, but scholars have long been 
willing to attribute some or most of these errors to later scribes. And it 
must be admitted that apart from these errors the sagas give enough evi- 
dence to fix their usage as the regular one. As far as the cardinal directions 
are concerned this usage agrees with the one in Landndéma and, partly, with 
that of Njdéla. It is rational enough and much simpler than the present 
usage. That the late Fijétsdela, chockfull of place names and correct to- 
pography, also employs this usage is to me the weightiest proof of its being 
genuine. 

It follows that the modern use must be later than the 16th century. In 
the dialect study of Austfirdir (JEGP, 1932, xxx1. 554-556) I have tried 
to motivate the origin of a dialect border northwest of Breiddalur and 
Stédvarfjérdur. This was, perhaps from 1670, the border between the Middle 
and Southern part of Milas $la* and after 1684 the border between the trad- 
ing districts of Reydarfjérdur and Djupavogur (Berufjérdur). The latter 
trading district comprised the entire Southeast coast from Orefi to Stsd- 
varfjérdur, and it is quite conceivable that here the opposition swdur: 
austur would arise, and, once created, would spread to the northeast bound- 
ary, beyond which we still find the old and correct opposition sudur:nordur 
in use. 

Knopf’s map makes Lagarflj6t the boundary between the North and the 
Middle part of Milas%sla, and so it remained in part when the present divi- 
sion into Nordur- and Sudur-Milas$sla was made in 1779. Likewise, in 1691 
Lagarflj6t became the boundary between the trade districts of Vopna- 
fjérdur and Reydarfjérdur. Perhaps this division had something to do 
with the changing of austr:vestr yfir Fljét into austur:nordur yfir Fljét by 
extension of such terms as had been used for the more distant districts: 
nordr & M ddrudalsheidi, to the northwest shore of the Fijét which now did 
belong to Nordur-M iilas§sla. 

Another remarkable feature of these Eastern sagas is the lack of inn 
and the outcropping of fram=inn. But it is better to delay discussion of 
these things until after having seen the evidence of the Southern texts. 

? Shown in T. H. H. Knopf’s map of Iceland, 1734, published by H. Hermannsson in 
The Cartography of Iceland, 1931 (Islandica xx), 
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SOUTHERN TEXTS 


There are only three Southern texts: Svinfellinga saga in the Sturlunga 
collection, Njdla, and Fléamanna saga. I have looked through the two 
first named only.* 

In Svinfellinga saga words of directions are not very much in evidence, 
but such as they are, they are mostly in agreement with the usage that we 
find in Njdla. This applies to austr:vestr, sudr, and nordr, except in the fol- 
lowing sentence: pat manna forredi gerdi hann sér til handa, er peir hofdu 
um deilt, en pat var nordr frd Lénsheidi um fjordu til Gerpis ok til Eyvindardr 
upp t heradi, ok skyldi pat jafnt skerda beggja hiuta peirra bredra, ok jafna 
med sér bau godord, er nordr véru padan, Sturl. 1.119.23. This usage of 
norodr frd Lénsheidi agrees with the old Eastern usage in Porst. s. Stdu- 
Hallssonar, but disagrees with Njdla’s and the modern Eastern usage that 
would be austr fré L. Nordr:sudr are otherwise only used of travel to and 
from the North of Iceland. 

Ut:inn are completely lacking (except fara 6t til papa, 132.15 ‘visit the 
pope’), but upp-:ofan are found as in Njdla. 

Of all the sagas we have examined, Njéla is the greatest in scope. It 
spans not only the entire south coast of Iceland, where it is at home par 
excellence, but it also takes in the West and the East of Iceland. 

On the south coast one would naturally expect vesir:ausir to be most 
used, and this is so as a matter of fact. The values of the terms measured 
against the ‘correct’ meaning vary with the lay of the coastline and the 
roads which roughly follow it. Thus in the Southwest Lowlands the meaning 
is usually NW:SE, while the coast of Skaftafellsbing runs roughly SW:NE 
from M frdalr, the southernmost district. And vesir can be extended as far 
NNW as vesir til Bjarnarfjardar (4 Strendum), 87.13 and ausir as far NE 
as ausir t Vapnafjerd, 328.29,—I am quoting F. Jénsson’s edition of Brennu- 
Njdlssaga, Altn. Saga-Bibl. 13, 1908. 

Instances of the usage in the Southwest Lowlands: ridu peir vestan yfir 
dr (i.e., Hvitd, Pjérsé, and Rangé vestri or ytri) ok kému...vid Rangd 
(eystri), 124.22. Kéri reid (fré Mosfelli) ... badan ausir yfir dr ok svd til 
Fljétshltdar ok austr yfir Markarflj6t ok sod til Seljalandsmila. peir rida 
austr t Holt (undir Eyjafjollum), 325.20-22 ...Sidan ridu peir austan 4 
Rangérvgllu, 326.5... Reid pd porgeirr austr aptr, en Kari reid vesir yfir 
dr... Tungu, 328.23. 

Njéla’s orientation in the West of Iceland is clear from the early chap- 
ters after the introduction: nu vikr soegunni vestr til Breidafjardardala, 1.7. 
The oppositions here are sometimes, according to usage of the West, vesir: 
sudr, sometimes vestr:ausir, in the native Southern way. Examples: Hriir 
... eid... sudr, en Hoskuldr reid heim vestr; (from Borgarfjerdr) Hriir 
kom austr 4 Rangérvgllu, 7.3,4,5. From Borgarfjerdr the brothers travel 
vestr til Dala, thence austr 6 Rangérvollu, 16.25,28. From a point in Delum 


* I have now covered Fléamanna saga too, without, however, being able to gain a clear 
picture of its usage, because I am not always sure how to interpret its directions. Thus I am not 
certain what 4 Stilfjeru fram frd Stokkseyra (123.6) means. Presumably ‘in front of Stokkseyri’? 
Nor am I certain about enn ytra hlut Eyrarbakka (123.24). Does it perhaps mean vesér as I 
suspect it means in at peirri kirkju er Skapti lét gera fyrir utan lekinn (160.32)? But is dé not 
simply ‘out’ in i 4 Einarshefn (126.30 and passim) or( fré Hofda) (where is Hofdi?) ut 6 Eyrar 
t Einarshofn (138.30)? 

Apart from this upp, medan-:ofan are used in the conventional way, and so is vestr:ausfr. 
My references are to Fléamanna saga in Fornségur hrsg. von G. Vigfasson und Th. Mébius, 
Leipzig, 1860. 
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vesir, 35.7 one travels vesir t fjgrdu, 17.16, but nordr til Bjarnarfjardar 4 
Svanshél (4 Strendum), 29.26. Cp. herewith: (Hallgerdr 4 Hlidarenda) sendi 
mann vestr til Bjarnarfjardar, 87.13! Further Western usage is sudr til 
Varmalekjar, 39.1, beir bradr ditu sudr Engey ok Laugarnes, 34.16, probably 
also yfir Hvitd vesir, 51.6. It is clear that whoever wrote this must have been 
well familiar with usage in the West (Borgarfjerdr, Dalir), though he would 
sometimes resort to his native (?) Southern point of view. 

Njdla’s orientation in the East is no less obvious. If we follow the mis- 
sionary Pangbrandr from his landing point austr t fjerdum t Berufirdi, bar 
sem heitir Gautavtk, 231.14, we find him proceeding vesir um Lénsheidi, 
233.24 to Borgarhofn fyrir vestan Heinabergssand, 234.5 ... vesir tl Skéga- 
hverfis, 234.13 . . . vestr yfir dr .. . 4 Haukadal, 237.1. In the opposite direc- 
tion we can follow Flosi on his way from Podité in Alftafjerdr, allt norér til 
Vapnafjardar, 319.12. He first goes ausir til Geitahellna, 319.16, then ausir 
til Breiddals, 319.17, whence he is supposed to go nordr f fjerduna, 319.22. 
Arrived in Krossavtk, Vapnafjerdr he goes nordr til Vapnafjardar ok upp t 
Fljétsdalsherad, 323.7, where nordr til must be an error for nordan 6r as 
scholars have long agreed. 

From these examples we can deduct that Njdla’s Southern usage was 
austr:vestr, while nordr is a concession to the Eastern usage, which was 
nordr:sudr as we have seen (Porsteins s. Siduhallssonar). There is one hitch 
here, since our instances of vestr are all to be found in Kristnibdtir, which 
may be an interpolation in the saga. But an item from Flosi’s return sup- 
ports this use of vestry as a genuine Njdla usage: Flosi for upp Fljétsdal ok 
padan sudr 4 fjall um Dxarhraun ok ofan Svidinhornadal ok ut med Alpta- 
firdi fyrir vestan ok... til Pvdttér, 323.14. This peculiar Southern way of 
using austr-vestr in the East speaks definitely against Bardi Guémundsson’s 
hypothesis that Njdla’s author was an Easterner. 

Aside from being used about the North of Iceland, Strandir in the NW, 
and Vépnafjerdr in the NE, nor@dr is used in its literal sense in fara fyrir 
nordan (Eyjafjalla) jekul, 311.23 and elsewhere. But in the South sudr is 
hardly ever used, its place being taken by ofan, nidri, fyrir nedan, and et 
fremra. Yet cf. sunnan at Rangeingadémi, 126.14 and elsewhere. 

U pp:ofan in the customary senses are almost the only directive adverb- 
prepositions used in Njdla. Instances from the Southwest Lowlands: from 
Bergbérshvdll upp til Fljétshltdar, 84.16, upp t Pérdlfsfell, 82.14: rtda ofan 
& Eyrar, 398.25; 4 Akratungu nidri, 91.1, opposite upp til Hltdarenda, 
90.22. Rida upp 6r Skaptértungu ok fyrir nordan Eyjafjallajekul ok ofan t 
Godaland, 290.13, etc., etc. According to Eastern usage in the East: upp t 
Fljé6tsdalsherad, 323.7 and fyrir nedan Lagarfijét, 321.8, i.e., fyrir austan L. 
The latter instance, though undoubtedly Eastern, is not in agreement with 
present usage. 

Et ¢fra means ‘in or along the upper regions (mountains)’. Its correlative 
should be et nedra, but if found, I have overlooked it. Instead et fremra is 
once used meaning ‘in the lower regions or nearer the sea’ (pp. 309-10). 
This leads to the few but interesting cases of fram in Njdla, which will be 
taken up presently. 

The most amazing thing in Njéla is the almost complete lack of the ad- 
verbs tit:inn in a local directive sense, I have found only three instances: a 
med Alptafirdi fyrir vestan, 323.14 ‘out along the western (=southern) shore 
of A,’ in the East, at 4 Medalfellsstrend, 24.13 ‘out to M.; and bddu sér 
skips inn til lands, 31.1 ‘asked for a boat (to ferry them from the islands) to 
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the mainland,’ in the West. I have also noted one instance of ##=vestr on 
the Southwest Lowlands: ridu ut yfir Pjérsd, 63.2. Bardi Gudmundsson 
professes to have found # in this sense only in Kristnipdttr,* but in spite of 
repeated scrutiny I have not found it there in F. Jénsson’s edition. 

Now it is noteworthy that inn is also completely lacking in Austfird- 
inga sogur—barring Vdpnfirdinga saga, Brandkrossa pdtir and one instance 
in Dropl. saga. This would seem to strengthen B. Gudmundsson’s contention 
that Njdla was written by an Easterner. But why did he then only once use 
uit in the customary Eastern (and general) sense? Before this question can 
be decided intelligently one mu.t obviously try to survey the frequency of 
inn and wt in the sagas we have used. This is best done in tabular form. 


Text Pages inn ut upp ofan fram 
Sturlu saga 67 5 12 4 1 0 West 
Laxdeela (partly) 166 14 12 5 0 
Gum. saga dyra 70 14 15 7 9 9 North 
Glama 87 0 3 0 1 1 
Ljésvetninga s. 143 2 5 2 2 0 
Reykdeela 147 1 2 + 0 2 
Vapnfirdinga s. 49 1 5 2 2 1 East 
Hrafnkels saga 42 0 2 2 3 8 
Dropl.-sona s. 34 0 8 6 7 0 
Porst. s. hvita 19 0 1 2 2 1 
Brandkrossa p. 9 2 1 0 9 0 
Gunn. p. pidr. 16 0 0 0 2 0 
Porst. s. SfSu-H. 17 0 1 2 0 0 
Fljétsdeela 111 1 55 60 86 6 
Niala 422 1 3 39 41 12 South 
Svinfellinga s. 25 0 0 2 1 0 
Egla 297 21 34 30 19 3 SWest 
Landnéma (Hb.) 122 35 65 66 62 0 
Landndma Vestfirdingafj. 20 21 21 19 
Landnéma Nor®dlend. fj. 6 14 26 16 
Landndma Austfir®. fj. 7 17 3 7 
Landnama Sunnlend. fj. 2 14 16 20 


One might argue that if Gudm. s. dfra and Fijétsdela are left out of the 
company of Northern and Eastern sagas respectively, the three remaining 
Northern sagas do not show up more cases of inn than the Eastern sagas 
together (3 cases). One might claim that the evidence would have been dif- 
ferent, if there had been an Eastern saga in the Sturlunga collection (but 
cf. the meager results in Svtnfellinga saga/). But the fact remains that the 
3 inn of the Northern sagas (barring Gudm. s. djra) make 13.6% of the 
total (inn, ut, upp, ofan), while the 3 inn of the Eastern sagas make only 
5.9% (not counting fram). 

There is thus no way of getting around the fact that inn must have been 
very rarely used in Fljétsdalshérad, inn and at in the Southern dialect of 
Njdla’s author. Equally certain is the relative commonness of inn and ut 
in the West and the North. What could be the reasons for these dialect 
tendencies? 


* Andvari, 1938, Lx: 79, 
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I can think of two reasons, one linguistic, the other geographical. Let 
us for a moment suppose that the meaning of inn was restricted to ‘from the 
sea to the edge of land’ and that of 2 to ‘from the edge of land out to the sea.’ 
If this was not the original meaning of inn and #t one must admit that it 
could easily arise in the fjords on Norway’s west coast. With not only both 
shores but also the inner end (head) of the fjord rising steep from the sea, 
the traveller could proceed ‘in’ as far as the head of the fjord, after that 
he would be forced to go ‘up’ over the mountain. This could probably be 
demonstrated from the Kings’ sagas, I shall only give one instance from 
Heimskringla (ed. F. Jonsson, 1911, p. 293.3,4): pa for Olaéfr konungr... 
nordr t Sogn... sngri hann inn t fjordinn; fir badan upp 4 Valdres. The 
example should be better, but this is suggestive enough. 

Since most of the Icelandic settlers were from the west coast of Norway 
it is hardly too bold to assume that many of them tended to use inn:4t 
upp:ofan in this way. Moreover, we can actually produce one saga, where 
this nice distinction between inn and upp is observed, and that in a terrain 
which is far from similar to the west coast of Norway. This is Egils saga. 
Here inn in the great majority of cases (there are 21 instances) is used of 
travelling ‘up the firth, up along the shores of the firth, up the river Hoéid, 
as far as it is navigable.’ From that point upwards upp (30 cases) is used. 
The distinction between # and ofan is not quite that sharp. A characteristic 
instance: Skalla-Grimr kannadi land upp um herad; for fyrst inn med Borg- 
arfirdi, til pess er fjordinn praut, en sidan med danni fyrir vestan, er hann 
kalladi Hvtté ... Deir foru upp med Hvitd, Egils s., ed. S. Nordal, IF, 11.74. 
Also: for hann pd inn 4 Vellu (i.e., Hvttérvellu) med hiiskerlum ... 4 dtteru 
skipt, 243; kom lik Bodvars inn t Einarsnes, 243; fannsk pat (i.e. skipit) inn 
vid Reykjarhamar, 243, about capsizing in Hoétd. 

In a long and flat valley like Borgarfjerdr it is really more of a marvel 
that such a distinction should be kept than if inn had encroached upon the 
territory of upp, as we find it doing in the long and wide fjord-valleys of the 
West (Dalir) and the North. At that I am not sure whether I have a clear 
case of imm encroaching on upp in the West (perhaps é Dali inn, Laxdela, 
32), but it is quite clear in Eyjafjerdr (Gudm. s. dfra), and Vapnafjerir. 

In Austfirdir we have in most cases conditions that remind of the west 
coast of Norway. We would not be surprized if the distinction between inn 
and upp prevailed here. Apparently that is exactly what has happened in 
Fljétsdalsherad, whose upper reaches were settled by men who had landed 
‘down in the Firths.’ Unfortunately we have no means of ascertaining the 
usage in the Firths, unless we may suspect Kolskeggr frédi’s diction in 
Landnéma’s statements. Apart from Krossavik idri in Vapnafjerdr, we find 
inn in Breiddalr, Berufjerdr, Alftafjerdr, and Hornafjerdr, but several of 
these instances should rather be upp to conform with our theory, e.g., 
Biorn svidin Horni het sa madr er nam Alfiafiord, hinn nerdra inn fra Rauda 
skridum ok Svidin horna dal, Landnéma (Hb), 94.31-32. But it may be 
significant that Landndma never employs inn in Fljé6tsdalsherad. 

We come now to the long south coast of Iceland,—Njdla’s country. 
From Hornafjerdr to Hellisheidi it stretches flat and straight, unbroken by 
any indentations whatever, without harbours. Above it lie the flat lowlands, 
stretching up to the foothills of the mountains, of different width, but not 
often forming valleys jutting into the highlands. On this sloping coastal 
plain, so entirely unlike the indented steep west coast of Norway, we find 
Njdla’s simple orientation: vesir:austr, upp:ofan, If we stick to our theory 
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that inn meant ‘to the edge of the land’ we can readily see that almost the 
only use Njdla’s author could make of it would be in phrases like sigldu inn 
til lands, and we actually find him making such a use of inn on p. 31.1. It 
seems to me clear that Njdla’s system fits the South coast par excellence, 
perhaps, especially the narrower coast land of Skaftafellsbing. It is also 
strikingly supported not only by the meager instances in Svinfellinga saga, 
but also by Landndéma. On the whole coastline from Hornafjerdr to Hell- 
isheidi inn occurs but twice, or rather only once in Ketill avRidi. . . bio 
a Vollum hinum yorum, Landnéma (Hb), 112.29, which F. J. reads yirum 
in his index of place names. The other instance is fyri innan Aigis dyR, 
105.17 in Vestmannaeyjar. Both are quite irrelevant. 

But if there is harmony between Njdla and Landndéma with regard to 
inn there is discord in respect of dt. I have already given samples of Land- 
ndma’s usage of it=vestr on the Southwest Lowlands. Here it need only be 
added that of the 14 cases of at found in Landndéma within Sunnlendinga- 
fjérdungr all have the sense vestr and only one (fyri vtan Hvassa raun, 123.28) 
also retains the sense ‘out.’ But this is not all. We find also one instance of 
ut in Skaftafellsbing: Leidolfr ... bio at A fyri avstan Skapt 4 vt fra Skal, 
101.21 meaning ‘west of Sk4l.’ But this is the only instance of a from 
Jokulsé 4 Sélheimasandi (borderline between Sunnl. fj. and Austf. fj.) to 
Hornafjerdr where ut begins to occur in its usual sense ‘out.’ 

Now, but for this one a in Vestr-Skaftafellsbing, one could claim on the 
basis of Landnéma that the usage of dt=vesir (NW) was restricted to the 
Southwest Lowlands. And if ##=vestr was not now common all over Vesir- 
Skaftafellss§sla we would ignore this #, or explain it as an extension of the 
Southwest Lowland dialect which obviously was familiar to Landndéma’s 
compilers. That is no more unlikely than the feat of Njdla’s author to sup- 
press dt in the Southwest Lowlands with a single exception. In general we 
must contend that the negative evidence of Landndéma and Svinfellinga 
saga goes very far to indicate that #/=vestr was not used in Skaftafells- 
ping. Njdla’s usage confirms this, indeed, proves it, if we assume that it is 
written by a Skaftfellingr rather than by an Easterner. As we have seen 
before, several other things in Njé/a are indicative of Southern rather than 
Eastern origin, but everything seems to fit well with the assumption that 
the author was born to the usage of Skaftafellsping. 

Since #t=vestr now is common all the way east to Orefi it must have 
spread east. There is no difficulty in assuming that, since the whole of 
Vestur-Skaftafellss§sla has for centuries traded with the West: with Eyrar- 
bakki, and even with Hafnarfjéréur and Reykjavtk. 

It remains to look at the record of fram in Njdla and elsewhere. A glance 
at the table of frequencies above shows that it is rarer in the Western and 
Northern texts than in the Eastern and Southern ones. Even if we boost 
the record of the Northern texts by adding 7 from Grettis saga (cf. p. 270 
above), and 1 from Heidarviga saga the dialectal ratio would not be much dis- 
turbed. We shall now disregard all cases, except those that may mean either 
=t, ‘out, towards the sea’ (the modern Southern usage), or =inn, ‘in, 
towards the inland’ (the modern Northern and Eastern usage). These cases 
are as follows: 


Grettis saga: Grettir . . . reid 4 brott ok fram 4 veginn til Reykja (=1t), p. 153. 
Reykdela: Hréi sendir pralinn at vita, hodra leid peir fori, hit fremra edr 
hit efra um hdlsa (=hit ytra), ch. v.116. 
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Hrafnkels saga: Freyfaxi gengr 4 dalnum fram (=inn), p. 99.7; Stdan var 
fart t sel fram 4 Hrafnkelsdal (=inn), p. 99.20; gengr hann pé fram 
(=inn) yfir dna Grjétteigsé. Hon feli fyrir framan selit (=innan), p. 
100.5—6; and three other cases. 

Fljétsdela: Aulvidur bio ferd sijna upp i Fliotz-dals hierad til grasa, allt 
framm ad ioklumm (=inn), p. 5.10. 


Njdla: féru til hesta sinna ok ridu yfir dna ok své fram Hjardarholts megin 
(=inn), p. 55.6. munu peir etla, at vér ridim ausir 4 fjall... Mun 
pangat eptir rida mesir hluti lidsins, en sumir munu rtda et fremra ausir 
til Seljalandsmila (= et ytra or et nedra), p. 309.1; féru sumir et fremra 
(=et nedra) austr til Seljalandsmila, en sumir upp til Fljétshltdar, en 
sumir et dfra um Prihyrningshdlsa ok své ofan £ Godaland. pé ridu peir 
noror allt till Sands, en sumir til Fiskivatna ok hurfu par apir, sumir 
austr t Holt et fremra (=et yira), p. 310.8,11. 


Some of the other cases in Njdla, and one in Fijétsdela could be inter- 
preted = at or =inn, but not with certainty. What strikes us, when looking 
at these cases, is the fact that we find =a twice in the North, and =inn 
once in the South, against modern usage. Only in the East do we find fram 
=inn consistently in the two sagas. Njdla is inconsistent, but makes never- 
theless, clearly use of the Southern sense in et fremra=et yira. Obviously 
the modern senses are brewing in the late 13th century, without gaining 
rigidity, except in Hrafnkels saga. 

There are a good many questions to be asked about this dual develop- 
ment of fram. Why does it happen in the South and the East (Fljéts- 
dalsherad), but not in the North or the West? And why the different deve- 
lopment in the East and in the South? We must remember that fram de- 
veloped so as to fill a gap in the existing systems of directive words. In the 
North and the West the system was inn:1t, upp:ofan, with the first pair 
encroaching upon the territory of the second one. In Fijétsdalr the system 
was defect: upp:ofan, tit; fram took the place of the lacking inn. In the South 
the system was still simpler, only upp:ofan, complete in itself, and, un- 
like the system in Fljé6tsdalr, seemingly without a gap. Yet it has a defect of 
another sort. It fits best in sloping country where you can say ‘up’ from the 
sea, ‘down’ from the hills. It is a little misplaced on perfectly level plains 
as we find them in the lower parts of the Southwest Lowlands. Here an 
opposite of directives ‘out:in’ without any indication of rising ground would 
therefore be welcome. Fram was pressed into service to mean ‘out,’ leaving 
a gap (later filled with inn if we may believe the testimony of some modern 
Southern place names) for the opposite direction. But why was not a:inn 
simply appropriated for this service? The reason was that # was already 
firmly entrenched on the Southwest Lowlands in the sense vesir (NW) 
(cf. Landnéma). Thus all indices, geographical and linguistic, point to the 
origin of fram= dt in the Southwest Lowlands. 

We have still got to explain why fram was specially suited to take over 
these new functions. We will be nearer to understanding that if we can find 
that it was commonly used in senses that would border on the new meanings. 
And it is easy to find the prototype for the Southern ‘out.’ We have it in 
such instances as fram 4 dérbakkann, ‘to the brink of the river bank,’ fram 
f nesit, ‘out onto the peninsula,’ fram f vainit, ‘jutting forth into (or out into) 
the lake.’ Such instances we have in many of the sagas (cf. Grettis saga p. 
270 above), even Njdla’s fram at Rangé (south from Knafahélar), 139.21 and 
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140.13 may be of this type, though these cases may also be interpreted 
‘out to the sea,’ fram til sevar. 

But this meaning of fram does not fit the cases fram til fjalla that we 
found in Hrafnkels saga. That this meaning is old is suggested by the fact 
that Fritzner reports it in Norway, though apparently only in modern Nor- 
wegian (cf. p. 265 above). Fritzner suggests that the word was originally 
used of places far away from the original homestead. Since these original 
homesteads were always near the sea the places high up in the valleys would 
be furthest removed, hence fram dalinn. This is quite possible. One might 
also possibly derive fram dalinn from cases where fram in connection with 
a verb of motion (riding, traveling and the like) meant only ‘forward, forth.’ 
Such (if not ‘out into the open’) might be the meaning of fram in ridu 
fram & Beitivellu, Njdéla, 331.11, where the direction is neither ‘out’ nor 
‘up’ but vesir. Such might also be the meaning of Grettis saga, 153 quoted 
above. 

The above considerations may serve to throw some light on the use of 
fram in the South and the East of Iceland. But they leave unexplained why 
fram spread all over the North in the sense of inn. There is no hint of that 
usage in the Northern texts that we have examined. The old and modern 
instances of inn til Eyjafjardar in Pingeyjarping suggests a possible opening 
in the tight at:inn, upp:ofan systems, leaving a loophole for fram to take 
the place of inn. But we have no such suggestion for Eyjafjerdr, Skagafjerdr, 
and Hiunaping where fram=inn is definitely common to-day. 

From the evidence of the texts as we have them it seems then that the 
opposition fram :ut spread from Fljétsdalsherad or J okuldalr west. Why this 
should happen is a mystery to me, since the East was never, as far as I 
know, in position to lead in the fashions of culture or language. One would 
have expected innovations spreading from Skagafjerdr with the bishop’s 
see at Hélar. A study of the Diplomatarium Islandicum may throw some 
light on the history of the change, but it cannot be undertaken here. 


DIFFERENCES IN OLD AND MODERN ICELANDIC 


We shall now pass in review the usage as we find it in the Old Icelandic 
texts with comparison of the usage in Modern Icelandic as described in my 
earlier article, under similar headings as there summarized. 


I. Approximately ‘correct’ usage of vestr, nordr, austr, sudr: 


1. Frequent in Landnéma and in the sagas of the East. Doubtful 
whether it should be considered oldfashioned or literary. In Mod- 
ern Icelandic it is decidedly literary. 

2. Since the Norsemen sailed by the lodestar (the polarstar), the cor- 
rect use of the terms must have been practiced on the sea to some 
extent at any rate, though by no means always. Comparatively 
correct is, f. inst., the vestr of the sailing directions in Landnéma 
between the points at Hernum in Norway and Hvarf in Greenland. 
In Modern Icelandic the correct terms are in use on the sea. 

3. In Old Icelandic there is nothing to correspond to Modern Icelandic 
hé-nordur, etc., ‘due north,’ etc. 

4. Occasionally nordr, etc. seems used correctly of things or places in 
the immediate neighborhood. Cf. Sturlunga 1.72,14 (nordr eptir 
fralli) ; 1.201.17 (norban at toni), etc. Likewise in Modern Icelandic: 
Syrir austan, nordan kirkjuna. 
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5. In Old Icelandic the terms vestan, nordan, austan, sunnan were used, 


presumably in a correct sense (?), about weather and wind. They 
were supplemented, in this sense, by the intermediate terms: /and- 
nordan, landsunnan, titnordan, titsunnan. These terms seem prac- 
tically restricted to the use as weather terms. From these adverbs 
were formed the nouns /andnyrdingr, landsynningr, titnyrdingr, 
uitsynningr. See the Old Icelandic dictionaries. It has been under- 
stood long ago that these terms inust have arisen on the west coast 
of Norway where west is ‘out,’ and east ‘towards the land.’ 

In Modern Icelandic all these terms are still alive and used ap- 
proximately correctly about the weather. But by the side of land- 
nordan, etc. the new terms nordaustan, nordvestan, sudaustan, sud- 
vestan are also in use, especially in the East, where the old terms fit 
very badly. 


II. ‘Incorrect’ dialectal usage of vesir, nordr, ausir, sudr: 





1. Vestr, nordr, austr, sudr are used generally about (travelling to) 
the four quarters of Iceland, the West, the North, the East, and the 
South. In Old Icelandic these were called Vestfirdingafjérdungr, 
Nordlendinga-fjérdungr, Austfirdinga-fjérdungr, and Sunnlendinga- 
fjéréungr. The border lines are: Hotté 4 Borgarfirdi, Hritafjerdr, 
Langanes, and Jokulsé & Sélheimasandi (West of M*frdair). In 
Modern Icelandic these parts are called Vesturland, Nordurland, 
Austurland, and Sudurland, but the last named is now much bigger 
than of old, being bordered on the west by Hvalfjérdur, and on the 
east by Lénsheidi (NE of Lén). But the usage mutatis mutandis is 
the same. 
. In many localities there have developed oppositions with one of 
these terms approximately correct, but the other quite incorrect. 
These illogical usages are not as widespread in Old as in Modern 
Icelandic. 
A. In the West: 

a) Almost everywhere: sudr-vesitr (=nordr, N, NW). 

b) On the south coast of Snefellsnes: uit:sudr (E, SE). Likewise 

in Modern Icelandic. 

B. In the North: 

Everywhere: vestr:nordr (= ausir, E, NE). Likewise in Modern 


Icelandic. 
C. In the East: Old Icelandic Modern Icelandic 

a) Fljétsdalsherad austr :vesir austur :nordur 

b) Austfirdir nyrori noror:suor norour :sudur 

c) Austfirdir sydri noror:suor austur :sudur 
(austr :vestr) 

d) A-Skaftafellsssla austr :vestr austur:sudur 

(Njdla) 

e) V-Skaftafellss$sla austr :vestr austur:sudur, ut 

(one at Ldn) (= vestur) 


Note the correctness of Old Icelandic as compared to the modern 
terms in the East. 
D. In the South West Lowlands: 
a) According to Njdla: austr:vesir 
b) According to Landnéma: austr :1it (= vesir) 
Modern Icelandic: austur :1it (=vestur) 
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. Treatment of inn:1it, upp:ofan, fram: 


For detailed statistics and a discussion of these terms, see the table 


on p. 278 above. 
A. In the West: 


a) South West, Egils saga: inn:tit, upp:ofan (apparently no over- 
lapping of ‘in:out’ and ‘up:down’). 

b) North West, Landnéma, Sturlunga, Laxdela: inn:tit, upp:ofan. 
All over the West t= vesir, inn = ausitr. In Modern Icelandic the 
usage is similar, though inn:at probably overlaps upp:ofan. In 
the North West, at any rate, there is the additional fram:1t 
(=inn-:it). 


B. In the North: 


a) Eyjafjerdr, Gudm. s. d§ra, Gliima: innit, (rarely) upp:ofan. 

b) Pingeyjarsfslur, Ljésvetn., Reykdela: inn:tit, upp:ofan (both 
rarely used). Modern Icelandic has inn:ut, (=)fram:tt, upp: 
ofan, and in Pingeyjarsfslur inn is often ‘west or southwest.’ 

. In the East: 

a) Fljétsdalsherad, the older sagas Vépnf., Dropl.: upp:it, ofan. 

b) Fljétsdalsherad, the younger sagas Hrafnk., Fljétsdela: fram:tt, 
upp:ofan. This is the first consistent use of fram=inn in Ice- 
landic. Modern Icelandic has inn:it, fram:ut, upp-:ofan. Note 
that inn:ut is (almost) completely lacking in Old Icelandic. 

. South and East: 

a) South East, Njdla: upp:ofan (very rarely fram=iit). 

b) South West, Landnéma: ut=vestr, (inn, upp:ofan rather rare). 
Modern Icelandic has in Austur-Skaftafellss§sla upp:ofan, fram: 
inn, in Vestur-Skaftafellss§sia and the South Western Lowlands 
upp:ofan, fram:inn, and ut:vestr. 
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AMERICAN AND OTHER LOANWORDS IN GERMAN 


The Deutsches Worterbuch of the Grimms (DW8) rarely enters loanwords 
of New High German origin, and even the Deutsches Fremdwirterbuch of 
Hans Schulz' contains only a selection. Fr. L. K. Weigand’s*? Deutsches 
Worterbuch remains now as before the best reference book for establishing 
the date and provenience of foreign words in German. Its limited size, how- 
ever, prevents it from being even approximately as complete, for example, 
as the NED which tries to record every word that has at any time been used 
in English. In German on the other hand, an infrequent loanword that re- 
tains its original form, or fails to survive in the present-day language, is 
likely to be disregarded by lexicographers. 

The following list includes such words, and also current ones in signif- 
icant instances. The chief source of the present material is Dapper’s 
German edition of America,’ Amsterdam 1673, a translation of the Dutch 
work with the same title, published in 1671 under the name of Montanus.‘ 
This latter work, in turn, is a compilation of extracts from a dozen or more 
books of discovery and adventure written in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in Spanish, Portuguese, French, Latin, Dutch, English, and 
German. These accounts deal largely with Central and South America. 
There was thus abundant opportunity to take over into Dutch, and thence 
into the German text of Dapper, numerous Spanish and Portuguese words, 
many of which were derived from native Indian expressions. A few words, 
like Mameluck and Kreole, are in themselves of Oriental or European origin, 
but have taken on special meanings in America. 

In addition to Dapper, three original German narratives of the six- 
teenth century have been consulted, but as these accounts are compara- 
tively brief, the material drawn from them is not as extensive as that drawn 
from Dapper. 

ABATI, m.: im Monat Novembri, so werden etliche Friicht reiffe, die 
heisset auff ire sprache Abbati, darvon machen sie ein getrencke . . . wann 
der Abati reiffe ist, . . . das sie dann des Abatis haben, ire gedrencke da- 
rau; zumachen ... frewen sich . .. wann die Abati zeit kompt (Stade' p. 
120). 

AcoutTis: und dan das Tier Agoutis, mit den Muskresratten. Agoutis 
ist dunckelbraun, mit rauchen Haaren, und einem kleinen haarlosem 


, 1 Erster Band, A-K, StraSburg 1913; 2. Bd., Lfg. 1-3, L-Passus, hrsg. von Otto Basler, 
926-1933. 

? Fiinfte Auflage hrsg. von Herman Hirt, GieBen 1909. Two volumes. 

3 Die Unbekante Neue Welt / oder Beschreibung des Welt-teils Amerika, und des Sud-Landes 
. . . Durch Dr.O. D. Amsterdam, 1673.4 leaves, 658 pp., 11 leaves, in folio, profusely illustrated. 
The imperial Privilegium, dated August 9, 1670, records the fact that the book is “von Doctr. 
Dapper in Niederlindischer Sprach beschrieben: Nunmehr aber in die Hochteutsche iiberge- 
setzt worden.” If this statement is correct, Montanus’ name does not belong on the title-page 
of the Dutch edition described below. Copy of Dapper in my possession. Jécher’s Gelehrten- 
Lexikon gives brief biographies of both Dapper and Montanus. 

* De Nieuwe en Onbekende Weereld: of Beschryving van America en ’t Zuid-Land . . . Door 
Arnoldus Montanus, Amsterdam, 1671. 585 pp., 13 leaves, in folio, with the same illustrations 
as in Dapper. The Privilegie is dated July 28, 1670. Copy in Princeton University Library. 

5 N. Federmanns und H. Stades Reisen in Stidamerica 1529 bis 1555 hrsg. von Dr. Karl 
Kliipfel, Stuttgart, 1859. (Bibliothek des Litt. Vereins 47.) This title is somewhat misleading, 
as the two travelers had nothing to do with each other: Federmann was in South America from 
1529 to 1531, and his account, written in 1532, was first published at Hagenau in 1557 under 
the title Jndianische Historia. Stade was in South America in the years 1547-1555, and his ac- 
count was published at Frankfurt a/M. in 1556, under the title Warhafftig Historia. 
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Schwantze. Es hat zween Zihne im obersten Kinbackenbeine, und eben so 
viel im untersten: giebet ein geschrey, gleich als sagte iemand Cowjé; und 
wan es mit Hunden gejagt wird, fliehet es in die hohlen Beume, daraus es 
mit Rauche getrieben wird (Dapper 225*»). This description is from the 
island of Tobago. The NED cites this native Indian word from texts of 
1731 and 1830, in the spellings agouti and aguty, without the -s. 

AGUAPABAUM, m.: Wan ein Europier unter dem schatten des Aguapa- 
beumes schlifet, schwillet er tiberaus dicke; aber ein Indier barstet mitten 
von einander (Dapper 329°). 

AIGRETTE: auch schneeweisse A igretten, die ein wenig grésser seind, dan 
die Krahen, und Koralrothe Schnabel und Pfohten, mit einem zierlichen 
Federbusche auf dem Kopfe, zu haben pflegen (Dapper 220*). A very similar 
definition in Hiibner.® 

AKAJIBA: Sonsten richten sie auch den Tranck Kaoi, aus den reiffen 
Friichten des Baumes A kajiba, folgendergestalt zu (Dapper 410°). 

AKajou: Unter den Beumen behelt den preis der Akajoubaum; welcher 
ungleublich hoch und dicke wichset, mit starcken Zacken vol Blatter, darun- 
ter sehr gesund ist zu ruhen. Er wird in zweierley gattungen unterschieden: 
indem der eine andere Farbe, und einen héheren Stam bekomt, als der ander. 
Der beste ist roht, und wohlriichende, auch keiner feulnis oder verderblig- 
keit unterworfen. Dagegen wird derselbe, der weisses Holtz hat, und iiber- 
aus viel Hahrtzes, wan man darein schneidet, fliessen lesset, am wenigsten 
geachtet (Dapper 217*>). Unter den fruchttragenden Beumen ist der Baum 
Akkajon, {!] der grésser wird als ein Europischer Apfelbaum, der aller-vor- 
nehmste. Er hat Blatter, die den Blattern der Wilschen Nusbeume fast 
gleich seynd, eine kleine, réhtlichte, und wohlriichende Bliif®e, gilbe Pirnen, 
welche von innen weis und saftig, als auch eine Nus, die einer Schafsniere 
fast gleichet, und mit einer harten Schahle, darinnen ein éhlhaftiges Marck 
lieget, iiberzogen ist (443*). Evidently several different trees are described 
under this one term: in modern French also, acajou is used to designate first 
the mahogany tree Swietenia Mahogoni, and Cedrela Odorata, as well as 
Anacardium occidentale, which is our cashew. 

AKOMASBAUM, m.: Der Akomasbaum weichet dem Akajoubaume in 
grésse nicht. Er triiget lange und glatte Blatter, mit gilben Friichten, den 
Pflaumen nicht ungleich. Doch diese seynd so bitter, da sie nicht gegessen 
werden, als allein von den wilden Tauben zu gewisser jahrszeit (Dapper 
217°). The French index of Nemnich’s Polyglotten-Lexicon defines Acomas as 
Homalium, but this latter word is not in the text proper. 

ALBAKORE: viel fische . . . etliche, welche die Schiffleut nenneten Alba- 
kore, waren groB, Etlich Bonitte, waren kleiner, Etliche Durado (Stade 
102); westlich auf von Kalifornia hat die Sudsee iiberal schlechtes Wasser 
...darinnen sich grosse Walfische, Atunen, Albakoren, und Boniten auf- 
halten (Dapper 240°). Nemnich classifies Albecora, Albacor under Scomber, 
with the statement: “Dieser Name wird ungewisser Weise bald dieser bald 
jener Art beygelegt.” 

AcoraBo: kein profannt, dann fischs und fleischs, item von poxhérn- 
neren oder algorabo oder Johannesprot; aus diesen poxhernner[n] machen 
sie mel (Schmidel’ 47, 26). In a foot-note on page 42 the editor points out 


® Curieuses und Reales Natur- Kunst- Berg- Gewerck- und Handlungs-Lexikon . . . Vorrede 
Herrn Johann Hiibners . . . 1741. 

7 Ulrich Schmidels Reise nach Stid-Amerika in den Jahren 1534 bis 1554 hrsg. von Dr. 
Valentin Langmantel (Bibl. Litt. Ver. Stuttgart 184). 
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that Bockshorn is “‘der deutsche name der essbaren schote des Johannis- 
brotbaums ... Der spanische name algarroba wird von Schmidel f. 20 
erwihnt” (i.e., the present passage). The NED cites algarroba from Darwin. 

ALGUAZIL: Der Spanische Raht pfleget iiber iedes Dorf einen Indischen 
Kasike, Alkalde, und Alguazil, wie man solche Beamten alda nennet, zu 
setzen (Dapper 253°). 

ALKALDE: see previous entry. 

ALKATRAS: ein Insel, Insula de Alkatrases genant .... In derselbigen 
Insel waren viel meer végel, die man nennet Alkatrases, dieselbigen sind 
wol zu bekommen (Stade 114); Die See-vogel, welche man Alcatraces 
nennet (Dapper 384*). In Spanish the word is alcatraz, from which also the 
English albatross developed. 

AnpaA, ANTA: fleischs vonn den inndianischen schaffenn, anntthe, welchs 
thier sieht einem esel gleich, dann das es hat fiies wie ein khue, hat ein dicke 
graue haut (Schmidel 49, 18); grosse rodelle oder pabessen vonn denn 
hirschennhait unnd vonn annda; das ist ein grof thier, wie ein guether 
maulesel, ist grab, hat fies, wie ein khue, aber sonnst allennthalben sicht es 
einem esel gleich, sindt guet zu essenn (80, 8); pogenn unnd fleschen, darzu 
pabessa vonn annda gemacht oder rodella (94, 25). (Pabessa is pavese, a kind 
of shield.) Anda, anta, and also Danta (below), are designations of the tapir, 
the largest land animal of South America (see Nemnich, s.v. Tapir). 

ANDHEURA: Die Fledermeuse Andheura geben bey dunckeler Nacht ein 
erschréckliches geleute von sich: beissen die schlaffenden Menschen, und 
saugen ihr Bluht so starck (Dapper 444*). Under Vespertilio, Nemnich 
cites: Andira gaucu Piso Brasil, evidently the same animal. 

ANIL: Langst dem Ufer hin warden viel Kasten vol Anil, Kochenille, 
Seidenbille, und Leichen angespiihlet (Dapper 481*); the word designates 
an indigo dye: cf. aniline. 

ANIME: Die Beume . . . Von etlichen bekémt man Ligquidamber, Balsam, 
Anime, Mastix, und Drachenbluht (Dapper 306*). The word designates a 
kind of resin; the NED cites it as early as 1577. 

Annona: Die Frucht, welche an der Annona wichset, hat auswendig 
dergleichen gestalt: von innen aber ist sie weis, und vol schwartzer Korner 
(Dapper 334°). 

Anotta: Beyde, so wohl Manner, als Frauen, bestreichen ihre Leiber 
mit der Pomerantzenfarbe A notta; welche auf kleinen Beumlein in Schaalen 
wichset (Dapper 613*); the NED cites the word in the spelling Anatta, 
Anatto, from the year 1682. 

ARAUCHKUN: Arauchkun ist fast wie ein Bahr gestaltet; doch so gro 
nicht: und wohnet auf den Beumen (Dapper 156°). This is our raccoon: 
see spellings such as arocoune, aroughcun in the NED. 

ARMADILLO: findet hierheriim auch Stachelschweine und Armadillen 
(Dapper 306°); Die Armadilloen, welche sich alhier aufhalten, kommen mit 
den andern Brasilischen nicht gantz iiberein. Dan die Fiifie der Maragna- 
nischen Armadilloen seynd den FiifSen der Ferkel gleich . . . Der Armatillo 
ouasson ist so grof als ein Schaf (445); Nirgend werden in Amerika so 
groBe Armadillen gefunden (614°); cp. Hiibner’s Natur-Lexicon, col. 155. 

AROBE, m.: zwolf Zuckermiihlen: unter denen die geringste alle Jahr 
sieben tausend, so genente Aroben Zuckers, verschaffet, ieder Arobe auf 
achtzehen Hollindische Pfunde gerechnet (Dapper 520*). The spelling 
Arroba is cited by the NED as well as by Hiibner, who states that the 
weight, in different Spanish cities, varies between 25 and 36 pounds. 
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ASUL: findet man auch Silber, Zin, Bley, Kweksilber, und Asul, bey 
den Mahlern gebreuchlich (Dapper 189°); this form is from the Spanish 
azui, ‘azure’; the modern German azur is recorded for the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

ATTuN: Es hat wiirmlein, sein wie fléhe, doch kleiner, heyssen Attun 
auff der Wilden spraach. Werden in den hiitten von der leut unreinigkeit. 
Dieselbigen kriechen einem in die fiisse, und es jucket einem nur inwendig, 
wann sie hineinkriechen, die fressen sich ins fleisch hinein, das man es son- 
derlich nicht fiilet. Wann man es nicht gewar wirt und sie als bald herauB 
langt, hecket es einen klumpen niesse, so rund wie ein erbis. (Stade 192); 
cf. Bicio, Chiko, and Nigua, below. 

ATUN: grosse Walfische, Atunen, Albakoren, und Boniten (Dapper 
240°). This is a Spanish form for ¢una, ‘tunny.’ 

Axt: Der Pfeffer, den die hiesigen Einwohner Axi zu nennen pflegen, 
wichset in den wirmesten Tihlern (Dapper 252"); Am Honige, Mais, Axi, 
Erbsen, Peta, und Baumwolle ... findet man gleichesfals keinen mangel 
(312°). 

BaGasso: Das zerstofSene oder zermalmete Rohr, welches bey den Por- 
tugalliern Bagasso heisset, gebraucht man zum Feuer (Dapper 433*). In 
Spanish the word is bagazo; the NED cites bagasse from the year 1854. 

Batsa: dan ihre so genente Balsas, Piraguas, und Kanoas kénnen alle- 
zusammen kein gemeines Fahrschif machen (Dapper 13*). The word means 
‘boat,’ ‘raft’: the NED cites it from Minsheu’s Dictionary of 1623. 

BamBus: Zwo Schlupen, an einander fest gemacht, und mit Bambusen 
beleget ...eine Hiitte, bogenweise aus Bambusen geflochten (Dapper 
652°); warf ihm Tasman, zur vergeltung, ein Bambuf mit Nageln, und ein 
Stiicke vom Segeltuche zu (656*); warden sie zwey kleiner, und iiberaus 
schmahler Schiihtlein gewahr; welche zu beyden seiten einen Fliigel von 
Bambusen hatten (ib.). Weigand refers to an instance of 1668 and another of 
1686 cited by Gombert. 

BaARATTA: findet man auch in Guajana die Hartze Lemnia, Baratta, und 
Karriman ... Fast eben dieselbe kraft hat das Hahrtz Baratta (Dapper 
616"). 

BARBACOA, f.: hetten sich ettliche der seinen, die zeit wir mit den an- 
dern zuthun hetten, und deren nicht acht namen, auff ein hohe prucken 
so mitten im hauf uff vier pfeilern, und dreier manner hoch stunde, darinn 
sie ihr korn oder Mahys pflegen zuhaben, hetten verschlagen, . . . . Dariirten 
sich die Indios so sich in diser Barbacoa, also haifSt es, hetten verschlagen. 
. . . sie uns von obenherab iiberherrschsten. Also schicket ich fiinff Christen 
die solten dise Barbacoa, umbhawen, und sich darunther behelffen, dann 
sie wie gesagt auff vier pfeilern, und sonst frey stehet, das ein mann wie 
lange er ist sich darunther kan auffrichten. . . . lieff ich in den Buhio oder 
ins hau® unter die Barbacoa, und als der eine pfeiler umbgehawen ward, 
begabe sich die Barbacoa zuhencken und die schwere des korns so uff die 
hangende seitten fiel, truckte die Barbacoa gar umb, mit dern die Indios 
heraber fielen. ... Dise Indios in der Barbacoa, deren doch nur zwilff 
waren, theten uns mehr schaden... dann die andern alle. .. . lie also 
einen Indios lebendig, . . . ahn die seiil der Barbacoa binden (Federmann p. 
74 f.). 

From this detailed description it becomes clear that the Barbacoa was 
in effect a corncrib, built on four posts; its height was some 18 feet and its 
floor was 6 feet from the ground, so that a man could stand erect beneath it. 
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The scene is in Venezuela, in the year 1530 or 1531. The Indian word does 
not seem to have survived in German. Its English counterpart is barbecue, 
the fundamental meaning of which is given in the NED as ‘a framework of 
sticks set upon posts.’ The English noun is first recorded for the year 1697, 
whereas the verb, ‘to dry or cure (flesh, etc.) by exposure upon a barbecue,’ 
occurs in 1661. 

BARBASKO: die zermalmete oder zerstofene Wurtzel Barbasko, welche 
die Fische dermaf$en zahm oder tutzig machet (Dapper 622°). 

BASTAMENT: diser porten namen... S. Katarinna; alda wolt er basta- 
ment oder profannt laden (Schmidel 58, 23). 

BAUMSEIDEN, adj.: Der oberleib war nakt bis auf die schaam; das 
iibrige aber mit einem baumseidenen tuche bedekt (Dapper 4*); hatte man 
baumseidene Tiicher, mit Gespinstern oder Popelminnern bemahlet 
(46°); indem er die baumseidenen tiicher iim sein bein aufhub (48°); welche, 
iiber einem langsamen feuer getruknet, an baumseidenen striicken hingen 
(71); schikte er ihm anderthalbtausend Baumseidene Kleider, zehen grofe 
giildene Schiisseln (89°). At first blush it looks as if we had here a compound 
of Baum+ Seide, like that recorded in the DW6 without a concrete example, 
with the definition ‘ein gewebtes zeug.’ A comparison of the passages listed 
above with the text of Montanus shows, however, that we have to do here 
with the Dutch word bombazijn, identical with English bombazine, French 
bombasin, and derived from Late Latin, bombycinus, which, in turn, goes 
back to Greek BduSvé ‘Seidenraupe’: een bombazijne kleedje (Montanus 
3»); spannenze bombazijne kleden, met bullebrakken beschildert (44°); de 
bombazijne doeken om ’t been (46°); over langsaem vuur gedroogt, aen 
bombasijne touwen (64°); ander half duisend bombazijne klederen (79°). 

BATEL, m.: sprang aubents selbst zehent in den Batel (also haist das 
klain schiff darmit man an land fiiret) (Federmann 11); lie ich ihn dem 
Batel oder khlainen schiff, ainen mann .. . ahn landt setzen (14). A single 
instance of batelen, dative plural, from Gottfried’s Tristan, is known to 
MHG lexicographers: Benecke posits a nom. sing. batelle, Lexer batéle; both 
writers, with a question mark, classify the noun as weak masculine. The 
MHG word comes from the French batel, ‘bateau,’ but Federmann took his 
word from the Spanish batel. The Romance words, in turn, are usually 
traced back to Ags. bat, ON béir. 

BopeEL: ihnn einem kleinen schieflein, das man pot oder podel nenet 
(Schmidel 23, 18); auff den kleinen schifflin, so darzu schon verordinirt und 
darumb podel oder poet genant werden (27, 11); kleine schieflein . . . sampt 
annder dreyen noch kleineren, die man nent podel oder potht (31, 9). 
Langmantel, the editor of Schmidel, in a note to 23, 18, assumes that Podel 
is “umgeformt aus batéle (mhd.), kahn, boot. Dieses wort gieng unver- 
aindert ins Spanische iiber (batel).” 

BEzOAR, BEZOARSTEIN: ein Tier, dessen Kopf, des bekannten Bezoar- 
steines wegen, sehr késtlich geschitzet wird (Dapper 308*); von Muskes, 
Amber, Bezoar, und der Ladung noch zwey anderer Schiffe (466°); Der 
kostbahre Bezoarstein wird alhier ebenmissig gefunden (623+). A description 
of the Bezoarstein is given in Hiibners Natur-Lexicon, col. 291 ff. 

Bicro: weil die Kriegsknechte, durch die Bicios, ein kleines Ungeziefer, 
das zu den Schweislicherlein einkroch, und iiberaus grofe schmertzen er- 
weckte, an den FiiSen so jimmerlich geplaget worden, dafS zweyhundert 
derselben sich gantz untiichtig befanden einigen Dienst zu tuhn (Dapper 
514*). Bicho, in Spanish, means ‘insect’; cf. Attun, Chiko, and Nigua. 
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BISCHGOSCHE: damit hatten wir noch nichts zu essen, dann 3 lott prott 
gab man einem denn tag auff pischgosche (Schmidel 31, 18). This is Spanish 
biscocho, English biscuit. 

BLEDO: Die obgemeldte Nonnen stampften Bledoskérner und gerésteten 
Mais unter einander, und vermischeten es mit Hohnige. Aus diesem Teige 
machten sie einen Abgott (Dapper 296*); Erdreich traget nicht allein vieler- 
ley Kiichen-kreuter; sondern auch sehr hohe Kiirbisse und Bledos (650°). 

Bosa: Sie ziinden ... mit Feuer an: also, daf die wilden Schweine, 
Bécke, Hirsche, Armadillen, Tieger, die groBe Schlangen Bobas, und mehr 
andere Tiere, vor der Flamme aus den angeziindeten Strauchern fliehen 
(Dapper 622°). 

BoIcuaku: die erschrécklich dicke Schlange Boiguaku, die gemeinig- 
lich vier und zwanzig schuhe lang ist . .. Wan sie hungerig ist, springt sie 
aus dem Gehicke, oder von den Beumen herab; richtet sich mit dem 
Schwantze, welcher mit zween scharfen Nigeln versehen ist, erschréck- 
licher weise in die héhe; macht ein greuliches gezische; und schlingert sich 
iim einen Menschen, Hirsch, Dachs, Bock, oder dergleichen Tier so fest 
heriim, da es ihn in stiicken zerdriicket; . . . und das getédtete einsauget. 
Inwendig hat diese Schlange iiberaus starcke Ribben, und mehr als siebenzig 
Wiirbelbeine (Dapper 426*). This description fits our boa constrictor: fur- 
thermore, C. F. Ph. von Martius® defines (p. 440): ““Boiguagu Marcgr. 1. 
434, serpens Jiboya vel Jeboya Bras. Boa constrictor.” On p. 439 we have 
the further statement: “Boi, Boya, Boia, Moya serpens in genere.”’ In this 
connection compounds such as Boicininga, Boi-cipo, Boi-obi, Bojubu, Boi- 
peba, Boi-piranza, Boitiapoia, and Boytyapé are listed, the two last men- 
tioned being defined as serpens circumvolvens, Boa constrictor. Our word 
Boa (older form bova) goes back, of course, to Classical antiquity, and- 
therefore cannot descend from the Brazilian word, but the similarity is 
striking. 

Boje: wan er muhtmafet durch die Bojes oder Priester bezaubert zu 
seyn (Dapper 201°); Ein ieder Boje oder Priester hat seinen sonderlichen 
Abgott, welchen er, durch einen Zaubergesang, unter dem schmauche und 
rauche des Tabacks ... rufet (202%). 

Bonite: etliche, welche die Schiffleut nenneten Albakore, waren grofs, 
Etlich Bonitte, waren kleiner, Etliche Durado (Stade 102); den Fisch 
Bonite, welcher dicke und fleischicht, zween FiiSe lang, mit einem dunckel- 
griihnen Riicken, und weissem Bauche, ohne Schupen (Dapper 210*); Die 
Fische Bonitas fangen die Einwohner, wiewohl sie das Fieber veruhrsachen, 
iiberfliiBig (370°). 

BRASILIENHOLZ: Daselbst pflegen die Frantzosen prasilienholtz zu laden 
(Stade 149); volle ladung bekommen hette, nemlich Prasilien holtz, Pfef- 
fer, Baumwol, Federwerck, Meerkatzen, Papegogen (159); schieff, welches 
da zuckher, presilgholz unnd paumwoll geladen (Schmidel 109, 4); ist der 
Baum Jbirapitange der vornehmste: welcher das Brasilienholiz giebet, und 
seinen Nahmen Brasil diesem grofen Landstriche mitteilet. Der Baum 
selbsten ist sehr hoch, und breitet sich mit seinen Zacken weit aus. Seine 
Rinde ist dunckelschwartz, und stehet vol kurtzer Dornen... Mit dem 
obersten Holtze des Baumes kan man nicht farben; sondern allein mit dem 
Stam-ende: welches, weil der Baum Landwirtsein wiichset, nicht ohne 
grofe miihe zu Schiffe gebracht wird (Dapper 408*>); Das meiste und beste 


8 Beitrige sur Ethnographie und Sprachenkunde Brasiliens. U1. Glossaria linguarum brasi- 
liensium, Erlangen 1863. 
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Brasilienholtz waichset im Busche el Gran Matto de Brasil (438*); Die kést- 
lichen Baume, davon das so genente Brasilienholtz gemacht wird, wachsen 
gemeiniglich zehen oder zwélf Meilen Landwirtsein, nicht mit gantzen 
Biischen, sondern hier und dar unter andern Beumen . . . Die Beume selb- 
sten tragen tunckelgriihne Blatter, welche hinten am ende klein und stache- 
licht seynd, und an kleinen Stielen haingen. Aber sie bekommen keine 
BliiZen oder Friichte; und wachsen aus den Wurtzeln fort (543>). Hiibner 
(col. 344) states. “Es giebet viel Arten dieses Holtzes.”’ 

BRUSSELEH: auch ein prusseleh, das ist ein halber harnischs, und annder 
sachen mehr von silber (Schmidel 68, 7); from the Spanish dbrazal, brazalete, 
the etymological equivalent of our bracelet. 

BuHIO, m.: in dem Buhio (also heissen ire heiiser) darinnen ich (Feder- 
mann 74); in disem Buhio unser plunder und kisten (ib.); als wir unver- 
sehens in Buhio oder hauf eingiengen (ib.); dann wir dorfften den Buhio 
oder das hauf .. . nicht anziinden (ib.); die Christen ein grof geschrey im 
Buhio oder im hauf hetten (id.); lieff ich in den Buhio oder ins hauf (ib.). 

Cuica: mit Mais und dem Getrincke Chica, welches die nichsten 
Bluhtsfreunde dem Abgestorbenen durch ein Rohr einfléSeten (Dapper 
342”); nihmlich, zwo oder drey Kannen, den Tranck Chica zu bewahren 
(633); Auf Festtagen sauffen sie das Getrincke Chica: welches aus Mais 
... gebrauchet wird (634*); mit .. . etlichen Fiissern vol Chica (ib.). The 
first of these passages is also in Ogilby’s A merica,® 1671, p. 421: Maiz, and 
the Liquor Chica, which the nearest Relation spurted into his Mouth 
through a Cane. The NED does not know this passage, and is unable to cite 
Chicha, “‘and erroneously chica,” earlier than 1760. 

Curxo: Aber unter allen seind die so genente Chiken am schidlichsten. 
Diese, eine ahrt der Reitseuren, wachsen aus den Aschhauffen und Un- 
flahte. Zuerst begeben sie sich unter die Nagel der Zeen: darnach lauffen 
sie iiber den gantzen Leib. Im anfange veruhrsachen sie ein Jiicken: bald 
darauf machen sie Lécher durch die Haut, und entziinden das Fleisch 
heftig. Sie werden so gro als Erbsen, und besetzen alles weit und breit mit 
unzehlbaren Niissen, welche aus den verfaulten Geschwiilsten ihre Nahrung 
ziehen, und mit der zeit zu Reitseuren werden. Gemeldte Entziindungen 
veruhrsachen Geschwiire, und die Geschwiire ein faules Fleisch, welches 
durch Spanschgriihn oder Griihnspahn, Scheidewasser, und gebranter 
Allaune vom lebendigen rundheriim mus abgebissen werden (Dapper 
214°). 
© Ogilby’s America (1671) has this same passage in the following form 

. 369): 

But the Chigos are a kind of small Fleas, that breed in Dust, Ashes, 
and the like, and are of all the most pernicious; they first get in under the 
Nails of the Toes, and from thence run over all the Body, but especially the 
bottoms of the Feet, where they first occasion an Itching, and then eat 
Holes through the Skin; they make Blisters as big as Pease in the Flesh, 
wherein a swarm of young ones breeding cause Ulcers and rotten Flesh, 
which must be eaten away with Aqua-fortis and burnt Allum. 


* America: Being the latest, and most accurate Description of the New World ... by John 
Ogilby, London, 1671. Like Dapper’s America, Ogilby’s book is, in general, a translation of 
Montanus, but the English writer makes additions now and then. The VED gets the earliest 
instance of Mahogany from Ogilby’s America, but otherwise does not seem to have made much 
use of this book. 
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This passage antedates by twenty years the earliest instance cited in 
the NED, which treats the word under Chigoe, with the spellings Chego, 
chiego, chiger, chegoe, chigre, chigua, chigo, chigger, and jigger. (Chigger and 
jigger are corruptions by English-speaking people.) The NED is not ready 
to accept Littré’s etymology, identifying the word ‘vith Spanish chico, 
‘small.’ (All the English forms of the word are spelled with g, whereas the 
French (chigue) has a k sound, like the German.) Ogilby now furnishes 
additional evidence, in connection with Nigua,'® another native name for 
the same insect: 

They are troubled with no Vermine, not so much as the little Fleas 
Niquas, by the Spaniards call’d Chigos, which creep in between the Nails. 
(P. 610, in Chapt. VIII, on Guiana.) 

In other words, Ogilby asserts that Chigo is Spanish for the native term 
Nigua. Neither Montanus nor Dapper gives this definition. 

As the plural Chiken is the only form occurring in the German, the singu- 
jar might be either Chiko, or Chike, or even Chik. 

Danta: Das vornihmste Tier (i.e., in Guatemala) ist Danta. Es gleichet 
einigermafien einem Maulesel: hat keine Horner; aber ein rétlichtes langes 
Haar, einen kurtzen Hals, hingende Ohren, diinne Beine, mit drey Klauen 
voran, und zwo hinten, einen langen Kopf, eine schmahle Stirne, kleine 
Augen, eine Schnautze, die tiber das Maul hin hianget, einen diinnen 
Schwantz, scharfe Zihne, und eine Haut, welche sechs Finger dicke ist, 
also daf} kein Gewehr leichtlich durchgehen kan (Dapper 306*). Under 
Dante the NED records “‘a kind of great wilde beast in Affrike having a 
very hard skin”; for America, the name Danta, Dante is assigned to the 
American tapir; see Anda, above. 

FARINHA, n.: Schiffe,...derer...das dritte mit Farinha, und das 
vierdte mit Saltze beladen waren. (Dapper 452”); Aus Alagoa hette man 
nichts mehr als ein wenig Farinha auf den Kriegeszug . . . mitgenommen 
(519*); verwiistete allenthalben die so genenten Rassas, davon das Farinha 
entspriiSet (523°); Nunmehr ward auch eine gewisse verordnung wegen des 
Zehenden, der vom Zucker und Farinha solte gegeben werden, gemacht 
(528°). The word is the same as our English farina: the spelling with an h 
indicates that it came through the Portuguese. The regular German dic- 
tionaries do not seem to record it, but Hiibner’s Natur-Lexicon gives ‘‘Cas- 
sonad-Zucker, sonst auch Cassonada, oder Farin-Zucker genannt,” appar- 
ently a powdered sugar, “‘zu Confituren sonderlich beqvem.” 

FLAMMAN: In diesen saltzichten Pfuhlen helt sich auch der so genente 
Vogel Flamman in grofer mange auf. Dieser gleichet schier der Leffelgans: 
nur die Farbe ist unterschiedlich. Dan die Federn seynd erst weis: darnach 
werden sie réhtlich, und endlich fleischfairbig (Dapper 212°); see Hiibner’s 
description, col. 770. 

FREGATTE: Auch nisten alhier auf dieser unbewohnten Insel iiberaus 
viel Fregatten. Der Leib hiesiger Vogel gleichet an grésse dem Entvogel: 
doch die Fliigel seind viel grésser; dariim sie auch iiberaus schnel zu fliegen 
pflegen (Dapper 218»). See the long description by Hiibner, col. 796; Kluge, 
Seemannss prache, cites the word from the year 1721. 

GRANADILLA: die Ranckapfel Granadilla, die zu den hitzigen Fiebern 
. .. dienen (Dapper 372°); Unterdessen ahrten alhier der Mais, das Korn, 
der Wein, die Granadillen, Lujumen, und Tukumaien .. . iiberaus wohl 


1° Ogilby has the misprint Niqua. 
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(400*). In Ogilby these passages run as follows: the Apples Granadilla, ex- 
ceeding good against burning Feavers (446); Corn, Maiz, Wine, Granadillas, 
Luimas, and Tucumay (466). 

GRANATBAUM: und die Beume, welche den Granahtbeumen gleichen 
(Dapper 302°). 

GuaBA, GuaAvas: die siiSe und kiihlende Frucht Guaba; welche zwo 
hiande lang ist, und von aussen eine graue Rinde hat, von innen aber mit 
einem Marcke und harten Kernen erfiillet (Dapper 367); traiget unter 
andern die wohlschmickende Frucht Guajaves, und Guavas (382°). 

GuajaBA: der allergrésseste schade kommet vom Baume Guajaba; weil 
er sich tiberaus sehr ausbreitet (Dapper 190"); Der Baum Guaiaba hat 
eine bleiche und glatte Rinde, dicht bewachsene Zacken (367°). 

GUAJAKAN: Nusbeume, Zedern, das Franzosenholtz Guajakan, und den 
wunderlichen Baum Zeiba (Dapper 328°); Salsaparilla, und das Pocken- 
holtz Guajakan, als ein Gegen-gift (367°). 

GUAJAVOS: Guajavos traget eine Pflaume, welche zimlich wohl schmicket, 
und darbey gesund ist (Dapper 334°). 

Guana: Die Fettigkeit und Fruchtbarkeit dieses Tahles schreibet man 
dem Miste der Seevogel Guana zu; welche ihren Abgang mit grossen hauffen 
auf den Inselchen vor dem festen Lande nieder zu legen pflegen (Dapper 
383*). The place in question is in Peru; we have here the name of the species 
of bird that produced the deposits of fertilizer. 

GUANAKO: feyerten...das Fest Intiraimi, mit hundert Schafen 
Guanakos. (Dapper 351°); etliche wenige wilde Schafe, welche man Guana- 
kos nennet (637°). 

IcHNEUMON: Doch die Indische Maus Ichneumon verderbet diese Eyer, 
wo sie dieselben bekommen kan: sonsten wiirden sie zu einer grésseren an- 
zahl anwachsen. Ja sie kriechet den Krokodillen in den Hals, und beisset 
sich durch den Bauch wieder heraus. (Dapper 284*). One is reminded of the 
OHG Physiologus, where, however, the animal that jumps into the croco- 
dile’s mouth is called idris. 

IGUANA: unter anterem Ungeziefer die Heydexen Iguana, welche sich 
so wohl im Wasser, als auf dem Lande befinden . . . Die erste Gattung, 
welche Senembi genennet wird, ist vier Fii£e lang (Dapper 252"); die so 
genenten Tortagen, Iguanen, und dergleichen (293*); Aber die Schlange 
Iguanna ist ganz nicht schidlich . . . Diese gleichet in etwas einer Heydexe 
(304*). See Leguane, below; cp. Hiibner’s Natur-Lexicon col. 1912, under 
Senembi. 

ILaMA: Jlama ist ein vierfii®iges tier, desgleichen nirgend, als allein in 
Peru, gefunden wird .. . dieses Tier ist zweierlei ahrt. Die erste ist mit 
Wolle bewachsen: die andere kurtzharicht. Jenes wird eigendlich Pakos ge- 
nennet: dieses Moromoro (Dapper 32°). 

INDISCHBLAU: sechs Ballen Indischblau (Dapper 312°); drittehalb tau- 
send Kasten vol Indischblau (465*); Kampecheholtz, Kochenille, Indisch- 
blau, und andern késtlichen dingen (466*); Kupfer, Indischblau, Taback, 
und andern Wahren (516*). Indischblau means indigo; it is not recorded by 
the DW6, which does, however, cite indisch from Goethe, with the further 
statement that Frisch (1741) records only indianisch, and not indisch. 

INGA, INKA: Mangokapam, der erste und das Haupt der Jngas, das ist 
Koénige (Dapper 15°); Inka Garzilassus von Vega, ein gebohrner Peruer, 
aus Kéniglichem Stamme (35*); aus einem der sieben Jmger, wie sich nach 
der zeit die Peruischen Kénige zu nennen pflegten (336°); er, der aus den 
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Ingern fortgestammet (id.); alle dieselben, die aus dem Stamme der Ingas 
oder Kénige in der Spanier hande gerieten (339*). 

Jacuas: Die Einwohner tibermahlen den gantzen Leib mit schwartzer 
Farbe des Saftes der Wurtzel Jaguas (Dapper 371°). 

Janvou: Der Straus Jandou, welcher grésser ist als ein mittelmafiger 
Man, kan zwar nicht fliegen; aber er leufft viel geschwinder als ein Mensch 
(Dapper 444°). 

JARAKAHA: Der Baum Jarakaha traget eine zimlich breite Krohne, und 
Blatter wie die Feigebohnen (Dapper 443°). 

Jaruma: Eine gesunde und wohlschmickende Frucht, welche Jaruma 
genennet wird, und einer grofen Feige fast gleich ist (Dapper 174*). 

JASMINHOLZ: Das Jasminholiz, wan es angeziindet wird, giebet seines 
lieblichen Hahrtzes wegen einen anmiihtigen geruch (Dapper 216*). 

Jomas: Ja sie leben auch ferner von der Wurtzel Jomas, und den soge- 
nenneten Riiben Kubias (Dapper 327°). 

Jucka: vol Weines, den man aus den Wurtzeln Jucka, Ages, und Mais 
gepresset (Dapper 71>); die Wurtzel Jucka; daraus ihr bestes Broht ge- 
backen wird. Diese Wurtzel wird auf Hispaniola und in Angola Yuca oder 
Jucka, bei den Brasiliern Mandiba oder M andihoka, und bei den Mexikern 
Quauheamotli genennet (76>); Kassavi, aus der Wurtzel Juka zubereitet. 
Diese Wurtzel, welche grof und dicke zu seyn pfleget, wird in stiicken 
zerschnitten und geraspet, oder klein zerrieben; und dieses zerriebene 
zuletzt ausgepresset, und von seinem Safte, der ein tédtliches Gift ist, 
entlediret, also daf ein platter Kuche darauf wird (327°). 

Junipa: mit Safte aus den apfeln Junipa gedriickt (Dapper 200*); 
gebrauchen sie den Saft aus Junipa (208*); der vielen Junipa-Beume we- 
gen, derer Zacken sich nach der Erde zu herabkriimmen (209°); Der Baum 
Junipap [!], welcher viel héher ist, traget Aepfel, die im griihnen bitter 
schmicken (443°). 

KABANE: Die Reichen haben Baumwollene Decken, welche sie A makken 
nennen, an Bettesstat; die armen Kabanen, welches Stécke seind zwerch 
durcheinander geflochten, mit Blattern von Balifie- oder Bananie-beumen 
iiberstreuet, und an allen vier Ecken mit dicken striicken von Mahot fest 
gebunden (Dapper 203°). This is German Kabdine, English cabin, but with 
the meaning of ‘hanging bed’; the NED quotes, from the year 1626: “A 
cabben, a hanging cabben, a Hamacke.”’ 

KaBOKLEs: See Kuriboka, below. 

KacikeE: fanden wir den Cacique oder herren des fleckens (Federmann 
17); die Caciques oder herren def lands diser art und Nation (19); flecken, 
darinnen ein reicher Cacique oder landtherr wonen solte (ib.); Also kamen 
. . . vil Cacique oder Herren von vil Pueblos oder flecken (23). 

KacassA: Der Schaum, welcher von dieser siedenden Feuchtigkeit 
abgeschépft, und Kagassa genennet wird, dienet dem Vieh zum Futter und 
Trancke (Dapper 433°). 

Ka.sassE: Fische, Fischergeraihte, Kalbassen und Kérbe (Dapper 61°); 
den Weitzen die Kalabassen, Erbsen, und andern vorraht (166°); ein Saft 
...den sie mit untergehingten Kalbassen aufzufangen pflegen (204*) stehen 
auf . . . andern iimliegenden Inseln, die Kalebassebeume (213*). This is Eng- 
lish calabash; Weigand cites the word from Kilian’s dictionary (1632). 

Kanaris: die irdenen Gefai®e Kanaris, gebrauchen sie in der Kiiche. In 
den kleinen Kanaris bereiten sie die Speise Taumalis (Dapper 203). 

KANELA: der Beume wegen, darauf die wohlriichende Frucht Kanela, 
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als auch die Ranckipfel Granadilla . . . zu wachsen pflegen (Dapper 372°). 

KANOA, f.: auf dem wasser in Canoas, also heissen ire schiff, dahin faren 
(Federmann 60); schicket ich einen Christen in einer Canoa, also heissen 
der Indios schiff (80); in zweien Canoen, das seind der Indios schiffe (81); 
die 400 kanneonn oder zillen (Schmidel 34, 14); vonn denn cannaon oder 
zillen (38, 11); vil canaen oder zillen (39, 8); in einer caneo (41, 12); mit 500 
canaen oder zillen (41, 14); 250 cananen oder zillen (41, 22); 250 cananen 
oder zillen (41, 22). 

KAPIBARE, m.: frisset der Kapibare die Baum- und Erd-gewiichse bey 
dunckelen nachten gantz ab (Dapper 253). The NED cites the word from 
a text of 1774. 

KARETTE: indem sie Krabben, Karetten, giftige Schildkréhten, Lamen- 
tinen, und Heidexen zu essen pflegen (Dapper 208°). 

KASSAVE, KAssAvi, KASABI: sonderlich Melohnen, und die Wurtzeln 
Kasabi (Dapper 179°); aus geweichten Kassave, oder Kuchen aus Maniok- 
wurtzeln gemacht (204*); Pomerantzen, Kassavi-wurtzeln, und dergleichen 
Friichte (318"); Die vornehmste Speise bestehet aus Mais und Kassavi 
(327°); wiachset bey gemeldtem Flusse Essekebe viel Kassavi (607*). Cf. 
Hiibner’s Natur-Lexicon col. 434: Cassave, heist das Indianische Brot, 
welches aus der Wurtzel des Mandiogue-Baums gemacht wird. 

Kasku: Das Untier Kasku gleichet einem Schweine mit schwartzen 
Borsten: und hat eine harte Haut, kleine Augen, offene Ohren, gespaltene 
Klauen, und eine kurtze Schnautze (Dapper 314°). 

KLAPPEs: vertauscheten, gegen einige geringe Wahren, Klappes, Pisang, 
Hiihner, Schweine (Dapper 654°); Dieser . . . boht den Bohtsgesellen zween 
Klappes an (656*); Die Klappes nenneten sie Annieuw (ib.); ein langlichtes 
Dach von Piesang- oder Klappes-blittern (654°); sie banden an einen Stock 
viel kleine voneinander gespaltene Kappesschahlen (657*) (misprint for 
Klappesschahlen). The Dutch word Klappes (now usually Klapper) comes 
from the Malay; it designates the cocoanut tree, Cocos nucifer L. 

KOCHENILLE: die so genente Kochinilje. Dieses ist ein Wiirmlein, welches 
unter den Blattern des Kumbeba-baumes hervorspriifet (Dapper 251°); das 
Land bauen, das der Kochinillienbeume wegen . . . sehr lustig ist (283*); 
darinnen sie Geld . . . und einen Kasten vol Kochenilje fanden (458°); mit 
Hauten, Mahle, Kampecheholtz, Kochenille, Indischblau . . . befrachtet 
(466*). Cf. Hiibners Natur-Lexicon s.v. Cochenille, Cochinilla, Coccionella, 
Kuizenellen; this last term does not seem to have been adopted into the 
German language. 

Koka: sie brachten ihren Abgéttern das hochgeachtete Kraut, Koka, 
Mais, vielfarbige Federbiische (Dapper 347). 

Koxos: Die hohen Kokosbeume, mit dem Palmiten, pflegt man... zu 
verpflantzen (407*). Palmbeume, welche Wein geben, Kokos, und Obos, die 
fast wie unsere Quitten schmicken und aussehen (Dapper 650°). 

Ko.tsrei: und der markwiirdige Kolibri; dessen Leib, nicht viel grésser 
als ein Kefer, mit vielfairbigen Federn, nach der gestalt eines Regenbogens, 
bewachsen (Dapper 208); Das wunderwiirdige schéne Véglichen Kolibri 
macht zuweilen sein Nest unter oder zwischen die Tabacksbliatter (226*). 
Weigand cites the word from the 1727 edition of Hiibner. 

KREOLE: Die eine Gattung, welche aus Europischen Eltern in Brasil 
gebohren ist, wird Mozombo genennet: die andere Gattung, aus einem Euro- 
pischen Vater, und einer Brasilischen Mutter, Mameluck: die dritte, aus 

einem Europischen Vater, und einer Mohrin, Mulato: die vierde, aus einem 
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Brasilier, und einer Mohrischen Frau, Kuriboka oder Kabokles: die fiinfte, 
aus zween Schwartzen, Kriolo (Dapper 423°). Weigand cites Criole from 
Sperander, 1728. 

KumBEBA: Die fiinfte Gattung, welche man Kumbeba zu nennen pfleget 
(Dapper 251*); Die Dornen am Kumbeba gehen so tief hinein, da sie kaum 
kénnen ausgezogen werden . . . ein Wiirmlein, welches unter den Blattern 
des Kumbeba-baumes hervorspriiBet (251°); Die fiinfte Gattung der 
Tunas-beume, welche man eigendlich Kumbeba zu nennen pfleget (260°). 

Kumst: Ihre Wolle, wan sie zubereitet worden, giebet Kumbi, und diese 
Kumbi blinckende Tafeltiicher, Decken (Dapper 335*); silberne Gefafe, 
zohrt gewebete Tiicher Kumbi, allerley Seeschulpen (339°); lies man von der 
besten Wolle die zahrten Tiicher Kumbi weben (341*); die zahrten Tiicher 
Kumbi (347°). 

KuRIBOKA: see the instance above, under Kreole. 

LAMATIN: diese Insel niemahls wieder besuchet worden, als von den 
Martinikischen, und Guadalupischen Franzosen, Schildkréhten und Lama- 
tienen alda zu fangen (Dapper 226°). Another name of the Manati; cp. NED 
under Lamantin. Adelung, under Seekuh, says: ‘“‘Manati, der Seeochs, und 
wegen seiner kliglichen Stimme auch Lamentin.”’ He would thus connect the 
word with Latin /amentari, an etymology that is truly fanciful. The form 
Lamentin is cited above, under Karette. 

LEGUANE: da er frisches Wasser bekahm, und etliche Leguanen, welche 
man alda hauffenweise findet (Dapper 464°); wan solches Gewiichs, durch 
die Ratzen, Leguanen, Heydexen, und anderes Ungeziefer nicht beschiadiget 
und verdorben wiirde (466°). The NED conjectures that we have here the 
word iguana (see above) with the French definite article. Borrowing from 
the Spanish, which Littmann" (p. 145) assumes, appears more plausible. 
The NED first cites the word from the year 1834, but it occurs as early as 
1671 in Ogilby, in the passage (p. 530) corresponding to Dapper p. 466: 
“Rats, Leguanes, Hedge-hogs.” 

MAMELUCK: und die Schwartzen, Mamoluken, Mulahten, und Brasilier 
auf seine seite zuziehen (Dapper 548°); hundert Mamelucken, und sieben- 
hundert Brasilier fairtig machten (564*); darunter sich eine mirckliche 
anzahl Maradorer, Mulaten, Mamelucken, Brasilier, und Schwartzen be- 
fand (592); die Mamelucken, wie dieselben, die von einem Portugallischen 
Vater, und einer Brasilischen Mutter gebohren seynd, genennet werden 
(598); compare also the passage above, under Kreole. Weigand records the 
word from much earlier sources, but not in the present, very definite and 
special meaning: compare the NED under mameluco for a similar use. 

MAMELUCKISCH: Ja sie erwehlten einen Mameluckischen Pabst, Mame- 
luckische Bischofe, und Priester: welche Beichte safien, die Messe lasen 
(Dapper 598°); not in Weigand. 

Manatt: die bekanten Manaten oder Seekiihe. Dieser Fisch, welcher 
abscheulich ist anzusehen, hat einen Ochsenkopf, kleine Augen, zween 
FiiSe bey dem Kopfe, an stat der Flosfedern, zwey runte Lécher, an stat 
der Ohren zwey runte Beine, als Spielbille, im Gehirne, einen kurtzen 
Schwantz, und eine Haut mit Borsteln (Dapper 293*); die grofien Fische 
Manati, als auch Krokodillen (Dapper 307*); lies . . . die bekanten Fische 
Manati mit stiicklein Brohtes speisen (314°); die abscheulichen Fische 
Manati (325°); sehr vil Manati, das seynd wohlschmiackende und iiberaus 


11 Morgenlindische Wérter im Deutschen, 2. Aufl. 1924. 
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groBe Fische (430*); die grofen Fische Manati (615*. 623*). Cp. Hiibner, 
s.v. Manaten, oder See-Kiihe. 

MANDIOKA, MANDrHOKA, MANrocK: in Angola Yuca oder Jucka, bei den 
Brasiliern Mandiba oder Mandihoka, und bei den Mexikern Queteheamolli 
genennet... Die Blatter von Mandihoka dienen zum Salaht... Wan 
mehrgemelte Wurtzel Mandihoka in die wunden gestreuet wird, heilet sie 
dieselben . . . die Wilde Mandihoka (Dapper 76 f.); die Wurtzel Maniock, 
welche gestampft und getrucknet, ein nihrendes Broht giebet (203*); Mani- 
och, eine dicke Wurtzel der Staude Manieup (444*); die Mandioka, als das 
vornihmste Lebensmittel in Brasil (571%). 

MANGLE, MANGUEs: weil die krumgebogenen Beume Mangle oder 
Mangues ihre Wurtzeln neben und im Wasser hin dermafen ausbreiten, 
daf aus denselben wieder neue Beume, die eben so grof werden, als der 
Mutterstam, aufschiessen, und allen zugang verhindern (Dapper 407°); der 
harte Strohm und die Beume M angues verhinderten das Boht, da es nicht 
geschwinder, noch ferner fort konte. Gemeldte Mangues, welche gemeinig- 
lich bey allen Americkschen Fliissen, sonderlich wo sie, durch vermischung 
mit dem Seewasser, was saltzicht seynd, zu wachsen pflegen, und das Ufer 
so dichte besetzen, daf} man iiber die Fliisse nicht zu gelangen vermag 
(493°); die zweyte Gattung der Mangues-beume wird Cereibuna genennet 
(494*); Der Flus Monguangape ist zimlich breit und tief, und zu beyden 
seiten mit Streuchern und Mangues so dichte bewachsen, dai man kaum 
irgendwo zu Lande gelangen kan (505°). As the NED points out, this is 
the same word that we have in English mangrove; mangle is the Spanish 
form, mangue the Portuguese. 

MANZENILIE, MANZENILIENBAUM, MANZENILIENBLATT, MANZENILIEN- 
sAFT: Das Gift, aus safte von Manszenillien, macht die kieinste . . . Wunde 
tédtlich (Dapper 206"); Alhier wachset unter andern der beriihmte Man- 
zenilienbaum ... Wan der Regen von den Manzenilienblattern auf ie- 
mandes Leib triipfet, erweckt er peinliche Schmertzen (220°); heilet dasselbe 
Glied, welches durch itzt gemeldten Manzeniliensaft beschaidiget worden 
(221°); cp. Hiibner’s Natur-Lexicon col. 1261. 

MarmasetT: Das kleine Tierlein Marmaset beisset die Meerkatzen und 
Affen dermassen in die Ohren, daf sie von einem Baume auf den andern 
springen miissen (Dapper 615*). 

MESTIEKER: Die Biirgerey bestehet aus vierhundert Spaniern, und 
dreyhundert Mestiekern (Dapper 627°). This is a variant of the Spanish 
mestizo: in the NED forms such as Mestikos and Mestitos are recorded. 

Moromoro: see Jlama, above. 

MosKIETEN (pl.): und die stechende Moskieten des Tages, und des 
Nachtes die beissenden Fledermeuse das Volck unaufhérlich plageten 
(Dapper 607°); auch die Indische Miicken, welche man Moskieten zu 
nennen pfleget. Diese beissen des Nachtes dermassen, da grofe Beulen 
... auffahren (615°); die Einwohner werden von den Indischen Miicken 
oder Moskieten sehr geplaget (623°). 

Mosse: enthilt sich in hiesiger gegend (i.e., New England) auch das 
wunderliche, doch niitzliche Tier Mosse. Dieses ist so grof} als ein Ochse: 
hat einen Kopf, wie ein Bok, mit einem breiten Horne, welches alle Jahr 
abeworfen wird, einen Nacken, wie ein Hirsch... treiben also das Tier 
nach der See zu, da andere mit Pfeilen gewafnet in Bohten aufwarten, die 
Mossen, welche zum Schwimmen sehr geneugt seind, zu tédten (Dapper 
141°). This is, of course, our English word moose. 
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MovustIkeE: Unter vielen findet man die so genente Moustikes, oder 
kleine Miicken, derer giftiger Angel oder Stachel sehr grofes und unleid- 
liches jiicken weruhrsachet (Dapper 214°); So wird der Mustiken stich 
gendsen mit Essige und Zitronen Safte (250°); Die kleine Miicken, die man 
gemeiniglich Moustiken zu nennen pfleget (279*); mit unzahlichen Mustiken 
oder Indischen Fliegen, welche erbirmlicher weise stechen (332°). This is a 
metathesized form of Moskieten; a similar alteration in English texts of 
1666 and 1698 is noted in the NED under Mosquito. 

Mozomeso: see the passage cited under Kreole. 

MULATTE: zweyhundert Spanier, und noch eins so viel Mulaten und 
Mohren (Dapper 312°); Die Briefe trug ein Mulaht ... Der Mulaht aber 
ward erstlich gewiirget, und darnach gleichmafig entheuptet (487*); tuhn 
auch die Mulaten und Schwartzen allenthalben grofen schaden (546*); und 
die Schwartzen, Mamoluken, Mulahten, und Brasilier auf seine seite zu- 
ziehen (548°); half ein Mulaht, Johan Fernandes Viera (573*); Eben eine 
solche Strafe bekahm der Mulaht (584°); eine marckliche anzahl Maradorer, 
Mulaten, Mamelucken, Brasilier und Schwartzen (592°); compare also the 
instance above, under Kreole. The earliest instance of Mulatte cited in the 
dictionaries is from the year 1716; Littmann is inclined to trace the Spanish 
and Portuguese word back to Arabic muwallad. 

NIGUA: die Spanier ... warden sie durch die springenden Wiirmlein 
Nigua sehr geplaget: welche zwischen Fleisch und Fel dermafen einpohre- 
ten, daf$ mancher Arm und Beine verlohr (Dapper 179*); Kein Ungeziefer 
plaget die Einwohner mehr, als die kleinen Fléhe, welche sie Niguas 
nennen. Diese kriechen unter den Nageln hin, und durch die Schweislécher 
der Haut, bis auf das Fleisch, da sie iiberaus grofe schmertzen erregen 
(605°). Compare Attun, Bicio, and Chiko, above. 

OuURAGAN, ORKAN: Winde.. . dermafen heftig, als wan sie alles iim- 
kehren wolten. Dieses Unwetter nennen die Karaibaner Ouragan, das ist 
einen Héllensturm (Dapper 215°). A marginal note reads: “Ouragan oder 
Orkahn,” and the index has an entry: “‘Héllensturm oder Orkahn, wird be- 
schrieben.” 

Pacop, PaAcopE: findet man einen kleinen unterscheid zwischen pagod 
und Beigott oder Abgott (Dapper 31°); Dan pagod ist durch das gantze 
Ameriken unbekant. Die Vélker in Ost-Indien, zwischen den Fliissen Indus, 
und Ganges, pflegen den Nahmen pagod oder pagode ihren Gétzenheusern zu 
geben (31>). The word as used here is cited from Grotius’ Dissertatio de 
origine gentium Americanarum, 1642, which is inaccessible to me. Weigand 
dates Pagode from the year 1709. 

PaTATA: sechs schéne Schafe, und viel Patatesen, eine gattung der 
Wurtzeln, die man an Brohtesstat niitzet (Dapper 131°); in the Register 
this passage appears as Patatas; die Pataten, welches Wurtzeln seind, den 
Erdiapfeln nicht ungleich, wachsen alhier iiberfliiRig (186); der so genente 
Tranck Mabi, aus Pataten im Wasser gesotten (204*); Reis, Mais, Maniock, 
und Patates, schiessen alda tapfer auf (218*); An. . . den bleichen Pataten 
kan sich das Auge kaum sat sehen (227*); Aber unter allen Gewiichsen .. . 
ist die Wurtzel Batata das fiihrnehmste (251°); In den Garten wird die 
nihrsame Wurtzel Batata ausgegraben (321%); Sie leben... von Juka, 
Mais, Batata, und Kakavi (325*); wachsen iiberflii£ig viel Batatos-wurizeln, 
Mais, Juka (370*); Aber der Wein Jetizi wird aus Batatas-wurizeln gepresset 
(410°); wachsen ... auch die so genenten Pataten, Limohnen, Pomerant- 
zen (507%); Sie essen Bohnen, Patates-wurtzeln, Mandioka (564*); und 
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werfen Patatas-wurizeln hinein, damit es gihren méchte (605°); vertau- 
schete .. . geringe Wahren gegen Schweine, Patatos, Taback, und Hiihner 
(612°); Hier giebet das Land viel Mais, Patatas und Korn (626>); giebet 
iiberflii®ig Kiirbse, Mais, Patatas, und allerley andere angenehme Friichte 
mehr (640°); Piesang, Klappes, Patates, Zuckerrohr, und andere Friichte 
(658°). The plant in question seems to be in all cases some form of our sweet 
potato. The variety of plural forms is remarkable: Patatesen, Patatas, Ba- 
tatas, Patates, Batatos, Pataten. 

PERKIET, PERROKET: Wachteln, Distelfinken, Perkieten, und Pape- 
gayen (Dapper 650°); Tauben, Turteltauben, und Perroketten: welche der 
gestalt und den Federn nach den Papegaien gleichen, und ahrtig reden 
lernen; wiewohl sie miarklich kleiner seynd (212*); der Vogel Arras; welcher 
der grésse nach einem Fasahne gleichet, aber im iibrigen einen Perroket 
(220*). Perroket occurs also as the name of a fish: sehr viel Fische, sonderlich 
den Perroket; welcher Schupen hat als ein Karpe, aber griihnlicht (209°). 

PIsANG: brachten etliche, in Schuhten, Pisang und Klappes, zur erfri- 
schung (Dapper 652°); Hiitte . . . mit Pisang-bldttern bedeckt (ib.); Dieser 
brachte etliche Schweine, Hiihner, Klappes, und Pisang, die alle mit weissen 
Tiichern bewunden waren (653*); welchen sie mit einer Miitze von einem 
Pisangblatte bedeckt hatten (656”). Pisang is a species of banana. 

PUTCHAMIN: mit rohten und weissen Pflaumen, als auch denen, welche 
die Indier Putchamin nennen, und einer Mispel fast gleich seynd. Erst 
werden sie griihn, darnach gilbe, und zuletzt, wan sie reiffen, roht; da sie 
einen lieblichen geschmack bekommen; wiewohl die unreiffen so herbe 
seind, daf} sie den Mund, mit grofSer pein, zusammenziehen (Dapper 156°). 
This is our persimmon, for which the NED also records the form putchamin, 
from the account of Captain Smith (1612). 

RATTELSCHLANGE: Unter dem giftigen Ungeziefer . . . ist die schidliche 
Rahtelschlange, welche vom rahteln oder riitteln, das ist klappern den 
Nahmen fiihret, das Miarkwiirdigste (Dapper 148*); Montanus (p. 129%) 
has only: “.. . de vreeselijke ratel-slang,” the following relative clause in 
the German text is Dapper’s addition. Etliche setzen . . . eine grofie Feder; 
andere Schlangenschwantze von Klapperschlangen (Dapper 158*); here 
Klapperschlangen is an insertion of Dapper, Montanus (p. 137°) has sim- 
ply: “sommige slange-staerten.” According to the DWb Klapperschlange 
is not recorded before Frisch (1741); Rattelschlange is cited by Grimm from 
Nemnich (1793), with the statement that it comes from the English. 

Rattel, ‘rattle,’ which the DW8 also cites from Nemnich, occurs as early 
as 1741 .in Hiibners Natur-Lexicon col. 1701: RATEL, Cresserelle, ein In- 
strument von Holtz, welches durch Umdrehen ein lautes Geklappere 
macht. Die Nacht-Wichter brauchen es an einigen Orten, an stat des 
Horns, wovon sie in Holland den Nahmen der Ratel-W acht fiihren. 

SAGAMOS: Beyde brachten die zeitung, da} ihr gréster Sagamos, das ist 
Herr, Masasoit, mit seinem Bruder Quadequina, und allen ihren Leuten, 
vorhanden sey (Dapper 141%). This is our sagamore. The earliest instance in 
the NED (1613) is also spelled sagamos. 

SCHOKOLADE: Die hochachtung mehrgemeldter Frucht entstehet aus 
dem Getriincke Chocolata oder Chicolate; das aus derselben gemacht wird 
(Dapper 260°); weil der obgemeldte Tranck Chocolata daraus gemacht wird 
(261*); die Spanier, wan sie den Trank Chocolata zubereiten . . . wird ein 
kliimpfrichtes Broht gemacht, welches dem Trancke Chocolata eine Bluht- 
reinigende Kraft giebet (261); die kiihlende eigenschaft des Trankes 
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Chocolate ... Diese Bluhmen oder BliiSen geben dem Trancke Chocolate 
einen angenehmen Geschmack (262*); Alhier wichset die bekante Frucht 
Kakao, welche an Geldes stat gebraucht, und zum Trancke Chocolate ge- 
nommen wird (302*). Kluge-Gétze cites Schockolata from the year 1678, 
Schocolate from 1697. 

TAPIJERETE: Das Tier Tapijerete gleichet auch einigermafen einem 
Schweine, sonderlich mit den Augen, dem Kopfe, und den Fiifen. Sonsten 
ist es so grof als ein junger Ochse von sechs Mohnden; hat eine hangende 
Schnautze iiber die unterlippe hin, ein Maul vol Zahne, eine glatte Ruhte 
an Schwantzes stat, und eine Haut, gleich der Elantshaut, mit kurtzen und 
dunkelfairbigen Haaren (Dapper 428°). Cf. Anda, above. 

Tatau: Das Tier Tatau ist mit harten Schupen gewafnet: hat eine 
Schnautze, gleich einem Sauriifel, und an ieder Pfohte fiinf scharfe Klauen 
(Dapper 191*). This is a Tupi name for the armadillo; cf. NED s.v. Tatou. 

TAUMALIs: In den kleinen Kanaris bereiten sie die Speise Taumalis, 
welche den Hunger erwecket (Dapper 203"). Montanus (p. 180*) has the 
same spelling taumalis, whereas Ogilby (p. 358) has Tumalis. It is, of course, 
our modern “hot tamale.” 

TomateE: Erde zu sien. Und diese trug zu gewéhnlicher zeit Mais, Axi, 
Tomates, Chias, und Kiirbse (Dapper 269”). The dictionaries are not able 
to cite the word in German before the nineteenth century. 

ViKuNA: findet man gleichwohl unzehlbare miaingen Vikumas, welche 
den Ziegen fast gleichen; als auch die Peruischen Schafe Pakos (Dapper 
333°); Vikumas, eine ahrt der Bergziegen, Register. The spelling with m, 
in both passages, is a misprint, found also in Montanus. 

W. KuRRELMEYER 

Johns Hopkins University 
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THE BUTTERFLY IN SPENSER’S MUIOPOTMOS 


Students of Spenser have striven vainly to explain his Muiopotmos: or, 
The Fate of the Butterfly. The belief that Burghley was the crafty Spider is 
slowly gaining acceptance by those who feel that the poem is allegorical, 
but the identity of the bright-winged and irresponsible Butterfly has defied 
convincing solution. Three and a half centuries have failed to unearth one 
jot of external evidence that might assist in the identification, and internal 
evidence can only beat its wings in the rarefied atmosphere of plausibility. 
In hopes that a still more plausible theory is possible, it seems wise at this 
time to consider Muiopotmos more as a whole than it has been previously 
considered and more in the light of events taking place in 1590, the prob- 
able date of its composition.” 

I hope, then, to show that Clarion, the Butterfly, was Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex; that Muiopotmos and Mother Hubberds Tale (particularly the 
second part) were companion poems, the one lauding Essex, the other 
damning Sir Robert Cecil;* that Spenser was here sounding his own tragic 
warnings, as I believe he had done in Mother Hubberds Tale, that England 
was fated to see regnum Cecilianum continue if she allowed Burghley to 
crush Essex; and finally that Spenser was the victim of a sickening fear 
that “cruel Fate’ and ‘“‘wicked fortune” bade fair to destroy the hopes of 
the Leicester-Essex faction (which Spenser favored) while smiling benignly 
on the ambitions of Burghley and Sir Robert Cecil (whom Spenser hated). 
For these purposes the allegory in Muiopotmos may be most satisfactorily 
discussed under five simple heads: 

Clarion’s father (lines 22-32; 237-239) 

Clarion’s mother (lines 113-144) 

Clarion, ideal young knight and courtier (lines 33-112; 145-236) 
Clarion’s enemy, Aragnoll (lines 241-408) 

Clarion’s fate (lines 409-440) 


ad al al od 


I 


Clarion was “the eldest sonne and haire of Muscaroll,” Walter, Earl of 
Essex. In his father’s sight he “‘of all alive did seeme the fairest.” 


With fruitfull hope his aged breast he fed* 

Of future good, which his yong toward yeares, 
Full of brave courage and bold hardyhed, 
Above th’ ensample of his equall peares, 

Did largely promise, and to him forered 
(Whilst oft his heart did melt in tender teares) 
That he in time would sure prove such an one, 
As should be worthie of his fathers throne.* 


1 The scholarly literature on Muiopotmos is neatly and thoroughly summarized by the 
latest theorist, Miss Isabel E. Rathborne (“Another Interpretation of Muiopotmos,” PMLA, 
xLr1x [1934], 1050-1068), certainly the sanest and most temperate critic of the poem. 

? On the dating of Muiopotmos I find myself in agreement with Mr. Harold Stein, Studies 
in Spenser’s Complaints (New York, 1934), pp. 65-66. 

5 See Brice Harris, “The Ape in Mother Hubberds Tale,” HLQ, tv (1941), 191-203. 

* Walter, Earl of Essex, died September 22, 1576, aged thirty-six. In Spenser’s day men 
were deemed old at an age which a modern would call young. Thus John Lyly at the age of 
forty-three wrote lachrymosely of his “declining yeres” and found “‘it folly that one foot being 
in the grave, I should have the other on the stage” (Complete Works, ed. Bond [Oxford, 1902], 
I, 68-69). For a thorough discussion of the Elizabethan attitude toward ages, see T. W. 
Baldwin, Small Latine and Lesse Greeke (Urbana, 1944), pp. 664-667. 

* Lines 25-32. All quotations from Spenser are from The Complete Poetical Works, ed. 
Dodge (Boston, 1908). 
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The Butterfly in Spenser’s ““Muiopotmos” 303 


On his deathbed Walter, Earl of Essex, gave ample proof of the supreme 
regard in which he held his nine-year-old son, and of the high hopes which 
he entertained for him. On September 20, 1576, two days before his death, 
he wrote Queen Elizabeth, asking her to be a mother to his children. 
““Myne eldest Son, upon whom the Continuance of my House remayneth,” 
he added pointedly, “shall lead a Life far unworthy his Calling, and most 
obscurely, if it be not holpen by your Majesty’s Bounty and Favour... 
he is my Son, and may be fit for more in his Lief, than his unfortunate 
Father.”* The next day he wrote Lord Burghley a long letter, mostly about 
his eldest son. “I have willed Mr. Waterhouse,” he said, among other things, 
“to shew unto you, how you may with Honor and Equity do good to my 
Sonne Hereford ...1 assure myself in God, that he [i.e., Hereford] will 
raise up mayny Freendes to my Posterity.”’? The Earl’s sole concern at his 
death, in fact, was for his children, and his “‘tender teares’’ for them were 
very real. To them, observed Edward Waterhouse in his contemporaneous 
Account of the Christian Character of the Earl’s Death-bed, “he often com- 
mended his love and blessinge and yeilded many tymes even with great 
sighes most devout praires unto God, that he would blesse them.’’® 

It would appear in truth that much was expected of the young Earl of 
Essex, that as Spenser says, his career looked promising ‘‘above th’ en- 
sample of his equall peares.” “He found Advantage,” said Clarendon, 
“from the Stock of his Father’s Reputation; the People looking on his 
Quality with Reverence, (being the only young Nobleman that had yet sur- 
priz’d their Hopes, or drawn their Eyes) and on his youth with Pity.’”® In 
1577 Waterhouse saw to it that Richard Davies’s Funeral Sermon at the 
Burial of Walter, Earle of Essex was published. In the dedication to the 
young Earl, Waterhouse wrote: “ .. . considering that . . . you have more 
advantage of education, both by the place where you live, and by the 
honour and wisdom of your patrons, than your grandfather or father had, 
we cannot but hope of a further degree of excellency in you to outshine the 
goodness both of your father and grandfather.’”® Informed circles among 
which Spenser moved knew of Essex’s early promise, and were beginning 
to see it realized in 1590. 

Spenser mentions later in Muiopotmos another of Muscaroll’s dominant 
characteristics, his piety. Immediately before Clarion met his fate at the 
hands of Aragnoll, Spenser regretted that all hope for Clarion was gone: 

Ne maay thee helpe the manie hartie vow, 


Which thy olde sire with sacred pietie 
Hath powred forth for thee, and th’ altars sprent." 

















































The best witness for Essex’s “sacred pietie” is again Edward Waterhouse: 
p g 


For as he had lyved a nobleman of great fame & loyaltie, of great sayle (zeal) faithe & most 
Xrian sound religion & had his lief adourned richelye with vertue semely for a noble man & one 
of the famylie of Christ as well his knowledge to suche as knewe hym, so in his sicknes he 
showed him self to be the verye true servant of God, for in all his torments such was his 


. or gpg a Papers, ed. Murdin (London, 1759), p. 301. 
id., p. 301. 

8 Devereux Papers, ed. Malden, p. 8, in Camden Miscellany (London, 1923), xm. The 
Earl died in Waterhouse’s arms. 
* Edward, Earl of Clarendon, The Difference and Disparity between . . . Buckingham and, 
Robert Earl of Essex in A Collection of Several Valuable Pieces (London, 1727), p. 248. The 
italics are mine. 
1 Quoted by G. L. Craik, The Romance of the Peerage (London, 1848), 1, 34. 
1 Lines 237-239. The italics are mine. 
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patience, so great was his faithe, so earnest was his praiers and peticions unto God that Job 
in his sufferinge did not with lesse signes of greefe or grudginge passe over his paine then this 
nobleman.” 


To recount the details of Essex’s Christian death—his remorse for trifling 
sins, his conviction of personal salvation, his continuous prayers, his singing 
of his favorite hymn (‘‘O hevenlie God, O father deare’’), his falling “aslepe 
in Christ as mekelye as a lambe’”’—would be tedious and superfluous. A 
modern reader will find little in the accounts of Essex’s life® to cast doubt 
on Waterhouse’s verdict. Certainly he was a proper son-in-law for that 
stern old Puritan, Sir Francis Knollys, who in 1578 refused to accept the 
mere assertion of his widowed daughter’s marriage to Leicester and de- 
manded a second marriage in the presence of witnesses. 


II 


Clarion’s mother was the “gentle nymph” Astery, Lettice Knollys, 
daughter of Sir Francis and wife first to Walter, Earl of Essex.'* Spenser 
tells how Clarion inherited from his mother the beautiful colors in his wings. 
One spring day Venus (Queen Elizabeth)® walked abroad with her nymphs 
(maids of honor). As they flocked around her, she bade them gather flowers 
for her forehead. Among them was Astery, who excelled all the rest “in 
curteous usage and unstained hewe.”’ Nimbler jointed and more industrious 
than the others, she picked the most flowers. Venus praised Astery. Where- 
upon the other nymphs, “‘in secret harts envying sore,” informed Venus of 
the rumor that Cupid (Leicester) 


Did lend her secret aide in gathering 
Into her lap the children of the Spring.” 


Spenser’s story must be interrupted momentarily for explanations. No 
one would question the beauty, charm, “‘curteous usage and unstained 
hewe”’ of Stella’s mother, Lettice, Countess of Essex, who was one of the 
“nymphs” or maids of honor in Queen Elizabeth’s court.'’ Before her 


2 Devereux Papers, pp. 6-7. See also the verses written by the Earl’s chaplain, Thomas 
Aston, on the Earl’s premonition of death, idid., pp. 13-16. The impression of the first Earl’s 
piety and of the son’s tender years lingered long after the deaths of both Spenser and Robert, 
Earl of Essex. Thus, in 1624 the anonymous author of Robert, Earl of Essex’s Ghost; Sent from 
Elysium (Phoenix Britannicus, ed. Morgan [London, 1732], p. 443) had Robert’s ghost declare 
that his “Noble, and Religious Father, Walter Earl of Essex, upon his Death-Bed, gave me in 
Precept ... main and weighty Matters. .. . All which he Religiously enlarged, and pressed 
unto me; ‘the more, in Regard of my tender, youthful, and unripe Years. Which Swan-like 
Song of my dear Parent took . . . an Impression on me. 

13 The best account is that by W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of 
Essex (London, 1853), 1, 11-162. 

1 Most commentators have agreed that Astery was Clarion’s mother. Reed Smith, how- 
ever, spoke in one place of Clarion merely as a “descendant of the butterfly nymph Astery”; 
in another, “Clarion through his father Muscaroll is the descendant of this Astery” (“The 
Metamorphoses in M wiopotmos,” MLN, xxvii [1913], 82-85). The first statement is correct, 
but guarded; the second is unwarranted. The structure and balance of the poem demand that 
Clarion be the son of Astery if Aragnoll is the son of Arachne. 

1 The Queen was spoken of as Venus, for example, in a cipher of 1589. Cecil MSS., m1. 435. 

% Lines 127-128. 

7 Violet A. Wilson, Queen Elisabeth's Maids of Honour (London, 1922), passim. In naming 
Lettice Astery (“Star”) Spenser was complimenting Queen Elizabeth by designating one of 
the loveliest of her maids of honor (her kinswoman, too) as a star in the presence of the royal 
sun. Sir Richard Baker tells this story: “ . . . a great Lord of France being entertained at Court, 
and the Queen asking him how he liked her Ladies, made answer, It was hard to judge of 
Stars, in presence of the Sun” (Chronicle [London, 1643], sig. Pppp 4). 
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husband’s death she was being accused of unchastity,'* of accepting Leices- 
ter’s “secret aide in gathering/ Into her lap the children of the Spring.” 
The mutual attraction of Leicester and the Countess had begun at least a 
decade before Walter, Earl of Essex, died. In September 1565 Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton advised Leicester to test Queen Elizabeth’s love for him by 
falling “‘in love himself with one of the ladies in the palace’”’ and watching 
“how the Queen took it. The Earl . . . took his advice and showed :ttention 
to the viscountess of Hereford, who is one of the best-looking ladies of the 
court and daughter of a first cousin to the Queen, with whom she is a 
favourite.’”*® In the next ten years Leicester’s flirtation had ripened (as 
gossip would have it) into a clandestine affair with Lettice, the most at- 
tractive “nymph” in Venus’s court. In 1573 Walter, Earl of Essex, departed 
for Ireland to fight the rebels, unwittingly leaving his wife and Leicester to 
their intrigue.2° Gossip, deriving chiefly from a malicious and untrust- 
worthy pamphlet ultimately called Leicester’s Commonwealth, asserted that 
Lettice had by Leicester two illegitimate children and that Leicester poi- 
soned Walter, Earl of Essex, so that he might avoid retribution and marry 
her. These, then, were the rumors which the envious nymphs told Venus on 
that spring day. 

And now, to resume Spenser’s story, Venus grew immediately jealous, 


Not yet unmindfull how not long agoe 

Her sonne to Psyche [Lady Shefheld] secrete love did beare,” 
And long it close conceal’d, till mickle woe 

Thereof arose, and manie a rufull teare. 


In sudden rage she abandoned reason, gave “‘hastie credit” to the accusers, 
and was thus deceived by those that slandered Astery. In revenge, she 
turned Astery into a butterfly, “in the wide aire to make her wandring 
flight.’’ And the flowers “that bred her spight”’ she placed in Astery’s wings 


in memory ; , 
) Of her pretended crime, though crime none were: 


Since which that flie them in her wings doth beare. 


18 William Camden, Annales Rerum Anglicarum (London, 1615), pp. 264-265. 

18 Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1558-1567, p. 472. It should be observed here that 
Walter Devereux succeeded his grandfather as Viscount Hereford in 1558, but that he was not 
created Earl of Essex until 1572. 

20 In Oberon’s Vision (London, 1843), p. 89, N. J. Halpin conjectured that Lettice was the 

little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 

And maidens call it love-in-idleness, 
on whom “the bolt of Cupid [Leicester] fell” (Midsummer Night’s Dream, u, i, 165-168). 
Halpin observed that Lettice was called a western flower because her husband was warden of 
Wales, the most western part of Britain; that “she was once ‘milk-white,’ indicating her purity 
and reputation while true to the nuptial bond with Essex”; that she had “become ‘purple with 
Love’s wound,’ signifying either the shame of her fall from virtue, or the deeper crimson of a 
husband’s blood”; that her name, love-in-idleness, indicated “the ocasion of her fall—the 
absence of her lord, the waste of her affections, the ‘idleness,’ as it were, of her heart, un- 
occupied with domestic duties, and left an easy prey to the sedulous villainy of a powerful and 
crafty betrayer.” I do not profess to believe Halpin’s clever conjectures, nor do I offer them as 
evidence for this interpretation of Mwuiopotmos. 

*t The absurdity, in a practical world, of Leicester (Cupid) as Elizabeth’s (Venus’s) son 
is of course obvious to any one, as indeed it was to Miss Emma M. Denkinger (“Spenser’s 
Muiopotmos again,” PMLA, xtv1, 276): “If Elizabeth is Venus . . . , Leicester automatically 
becomes Cupid and Elizabeth’s son, which seeing they were of even age, is not only impossible 
but ungallant to boot!” Despite the cleverness of Miss Denkinger’s rétort, few people will 
be bothered by the paradox. For the skeptical I cite the twenty-seven or more examples of 
Queen Elizabeth as the mother of her subjects, which Mr. E. C. Wilson lists in the index of 
England’s Elisa (Cambridge, 1939), p. 466. 
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Elizabeth’s jealousy over her courtiers’ affairs of the heart is of course 
proverbial. Unmarried herself, she could not bear to see them ensnared by 
other women, particularly if the affairs were being conducted behind her 
back. Following Leicester’s early flirtation with Lettice in 1565, “the Queen 
upbraided him... in bitter words,” after which she and the Earl “shed 
tears” and were reconciled.” Roué that he was, Leicester frequently found 
himself in similar predicaments. 

Faced with this newest liaison of Cupid’s (Leicester’s), Venus (the 
Queen) quite understandably recalled the affair with Psyche (Lady Shef- 
field) “not long agoe.” After the death (1568) of John, Lord Sheffield, 
Leicester had formed a secret alliance with Douglas, Lady Sheffield. So 
“close conceal’d” was this “secrete love,” however, that for a long time 
Elizabeth knew nothing of it, despite the fact that she had spies watching 
Leicester. Sad to say, it was Lady Sheffield who suffered the “mickle woe.” 
Spurned by Leicester, she received money and fair promises; then “‘some 
ill potions ... which occasion’d the loss of her Hair and Nails’”’;* and 
finally, to salvage what she could for her son, a husband of Leicester’s 
choosing. The “rufull” tears were doubtless equally shared by Elizabeth and 
Leicester in one of their traditional reconciliations. 

The judgment which Venus meted out to Astery in transforming her 
into a butterfly “in the wide aire to make her wandring flight” was no more 
severe than that which Queen Elizabeth passed on Lettice when Simier in- 
formed her of the marriage of Lettice and Leicester. She banished Lettice 
from the royal presence forever. She called Lettice ‘‘a she-wolf,” and threat- 
ened to “proclaim her all over Christendom for the bad woman she was.’ 
Robert, Earl of Essex, (Clarion) pleaded incessantly that his mother be 
allowed to kiss Elizabeth’s hand, but only once was it allowed and that ina 
private interview after many delays and repeated disappointments. Astery’s 
“wandring flight” was Lettice’s exile from the Queen’s presence.” 

Spenser now hastens to assert Lettice’s innocence. Her crime was merely 
“pretended,” that is, asserted but not true. In fact, there was no crime, he 
insists. It was his sincere and magnanimous attempt to clear the reputation 
of the wife of his former patron, Leicester, and the mother of the man whose 
patronage he now sought, Essex. In other words, he states flatly that the 
gossip of Venus’s nymphs was false, that the relation between Leicester and 
Lettice before their marriage was strictly honorable. Whether or not his 
view was correct is not the problem of this paper. 

With Leicester clearly in the role of Cupid, one additional stanza of 
Muiopotmos calls for consideration. Spenser is again lauding the beauty of 
Clarion’s wings: 

Ne (may it be withouten perill spoken) 
The Archer god, the sonne of Cytheree, 


2 Cal. S. P., Spanish, 1558-1567, p. 472. 

28 Some scholars have believed that Leicester and Lady Sheffield were legally married. 
She tried indeed without success to prove the marriage in the Star Chamber thirty years later. 
G. F. Warner (The Voyage of Robert Dudley (London, 1899], pp. xxxviii-xlvii), after a most 
thorough and rational examination of the facts, proved that Lady Sheffield may have thought 
that she was legally married to Leicester, but that in reality she was not. 

* William Dugdale, Baronage (London, 1675-1676), 1, 223. 

* Cal. S. P., Spanish, 1580-1586, p. 477. 

* Palgrave found the story of Clarion “inconsecutive” because Astery “whom one e ts 
to find es in some connection with Clarion, like his father Muscaroll, is introduced 
only to be dropped” (Works, ed. Grosart, tv, lxxi). The reason is simple: Muscaroll (Walter, 
Earl of Essex) died; Astery (Lettice) was exiled. 
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That joyes on wretched lovers to be wroken, 
And heaped spoyles of bleeding harts to see, 
Beares in his wings so manie a changefull token. 
Ah! my liege lord, forgive it unto mee, 

If ought against thine honour I have tolde; 

Yet sure those wings were fairer manifolde.”” 


Briefly that means: may it be said without danger that Cupid’s wings are 
not so lovely as Clarion’s; but forgive me, my “liege lord,” if I have said 
aught against your honor. But if Cupid is intended merely for Cupid (and 
not Leicester), why bother about so mild a “‘perill” as the simple statement 
that his wings were less lovely than a butterfly’s? And why my liege lord? 
Where else has Spenser declared himself so openly a vassal of Cupid? To 
be sure 

both in his shorter lyrics, where he speaks in his own person as a courtly poet, and in the Faerie 
Queene, where his worthy knights scrupulously follow the code of chivalric love, Spenser con- 
sistently adheres to the recognized customs, usages, and laws of the courtly system. 

However, the sage and serious laureate of the ideal gentleman, the creator of Sir Calidore 
and the author of the Fowre Hymnes . . . utterly rejects the ethical and moral implications of 
the traditional code and upholds an ideal love philosophy compounded of Puritan and Platonic 
elements. . . . Although as an artist he may avail himself of the courtly conceits, in Colin Clouts 
Come Home Againe he distinctly separates himself from the ‘“‘vaine votaries of laesie love” who 
infested the court on his return in 1589 and abused the high calling of the courtly poet. . . . 
There can, therefore be little doubt that, as between the Ovidian and the Platonic philosophies 
of love, Spenser personally embraced the Jatter and adhered to it to the end of his career.** 


Surely Spenser’s liege lord here was Leicester, who had died two years 
earlier, and whose memory to the poet was still green. Hence, when he 
praises Essex, he hastens at the same moment to insist that he means no 
disparagement to Leicester. Mr. Lemmi, with other intentions, has ob- 
served that in “‘the third and fourth lines of the passage . . . Spenser meant 
the trophies of Cupid’s amatory prowess.’””*® Though it hardly seems desir- 
able to push the analogy so far, the trophies of Leicester’s amatory prowess 
were numerous. 


III 


Son of a worthy father and a famous mother, Clarion was himself an 
ideal young knight and courtier. In all fairness, it must be said that Clar- 
ion’s qualifications as an ideal knight and his experiences at court before 
he was caught in Aragnoll’s web are so general that they might apply as 
well, for example, to Raleigh, Sidney, and Leicester, not to mention others. 
Elsewhere, for that matter, Spenser had celebrated these noblemen, along 
with Essex, as ideal knights. Overlook Raleigh’s age, thirty-eight, at the 
time of the supposed composition of Muiopotmos, and the case for him as 
Clarion, the ideal knight, is convincing.*® Sidney, too, was unquestionably 
an ideal knight, was indeed an admirable representation of Clarion in the 
passages under consideration, but Sidney died nearly four years before the 
supposed composition of Muiopotmos.** Purely on the score of knightly deeds 
and courtesy, Leicester, as Spenser saw him, would have done for Clarion, 


27 Lines 97-104. 

* Earle B. Fowler, Spenser and the System of Courtly Love (Louisville, 1935), p. 91. Cf. also 
Ernest A. Strathmann, “Lady Carey and Spenser,” ELH, 1m (1935), 48 ff. 

°C. W. Lemni, “The Allegorical Meaning of Muiopotmos,” PMLA, xxv (1930), 741. 
” — Jessie M. Lyons, “Spenser’s Muiopotmos as an Allegory,” PMLA, xxxi (1916), 

-105. 

*t See Viola B. Hulbert, “A New Interpretation of Spenser’s Muiopotmos,” SP, xxv 

(1928), 144-146; and the article by Lemmi, y cited. 
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but he died in 1588, two years too early for consideration. It would appear 
unprofitable, then, to identify Essex with Clarion solely because he pos- 
sessed the typical qualities of a knight and courtier. But when three of the 
four chief contestants for the role of Clarion can be thus eliminated, Essex 
becomes almost inevitably the outstanding living candidate in 1590 when 
Spenser was writing Muiopotmos. To his contemporaries in fact he was the 
knight of courtesy, succeeding Sidney as the ideal courtier. 

Essex was eminently suited to Clarion’s role of ideal young courtier.® 
Spenser repeatedly stressed Clarion’s youth. Essex was twenty-three in 
1590. None was “more favourable, nor more faire’ than Clarion “whilst 
heaven did favour his felicities.”” Certainly no one in Elizabeth’s court was 
more “favourable” (that is, inclined to win favor) than Essex. His hand- 
someness and his charm are well attested. He was the darling of the Queen 
and the delight of the public. Truly he fed bounteously on the pleasures of 
his world, and none “gainsaid, nor none did him envie.”’ 

Now what does Spenser say of Clarion before he came into conflict with 
Aragnoll? In the first place, Clarion was precocious. “The kindly fire of 
lustfull yongth began to kindle fast” in him. He disdained ease, time- 
wasting, and “loathsome sloth.” On his butterfly wings he “‘dar’d to stie 
up to the clowdes’’* and “to tempt the troublous winde.”’ As a youth Essex 
was unusually precocious. Before his ninth birthday he could “‘express his 
mind in Latin and French, as well as in English,” and he was “given greatly 
to learning.’ Six months after his ninth birthday he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Here he was an apt and diligent student, receiving his 
M.A. degree before he was fourteen. 

Clarion now prepared for his visit to the “gay gardins”’ of the court. True 
to the practices of chivalry, an essential part of the makeup of the model 
courtier, he provided himself with magnificent armor—a strong breastplate 
of “substance pure” and a “glistering burganet . . . wrought by wonderous 
device, and curiously engraven.’’ Next came the wonderful wings, “‘silver 
bright,” silken soft and golden faire.” 

Full many a ladie faire, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him secretely envide, 


And wisht that two such fannes. . . 
. .. her love would her provide.™ 


Arrived at the “gay gardins,” where Nature and Art had joined to provide 
beauty “in riotous excesse,”’ Clarion greedily drank his fill of all the pleas- 
ures offered there. Then he ensconced himself in the warm sunlight, 


And there him rests in riotous suffisuance, 
Of all his gladfulnes and kingly joyaunce.® 


To draw parallels between the armor of Essex and that of the Butterfly 


® That Essex was “a model courtier,” “the protagonist of Courtesy,” was forcefully and 
convincingly shown by Ray Heffner, “Essex, the Ideal Courtier,” ELH, 1 (1934), 7-36. See also 
Isabel E. Rathborne, The Meaning of Spenser’s Fairyland (New York, 1937), pp. 235-237. 

** Tt is a mere coincidence, I suppose, that Spenser used a similar figure and some of the 
same words to characterize his own muse when, a short time before, he addressed Essex in a 
Dedicatory Sonnet before The Faerie Queene: 

But when my Muse, whose fethers, nothing flitt, 
Doe yet but flagg, and lowly learne to fly, 
With bolder wing shall dare alofte to sty. 

* Waterhouse to Burghley, in Devereux, Lives, 1, 166. 

% Lines 105-108, 

% Lines 207-208. 
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would seem to offer only negative results. A magnificently engraved and gilt 
demi-suit in the Guard Chamber at Windsor Castle is said to have belonged 
to Essex.” Dated about 1596, too late (if correctly dated) for Essex’s intro- 
duction at court in 1584, it has a burgonet. A superb suit in the Horse 
Armoury of the Tower of London, dated 1585 and long considered Essex’s, 
has been recently claimed for Sir John Smith.** But Spenser, artistic writer 
of satirical beast-allegory, could not forget that his Butterfly must show a 
great many of the qualities of a true butterfly «s well as some of the charac- 
teristics of the man who was being represented. Between these two courses 
he deliberately mystifies his readers. Thus the “silver wings with their 
myriad colors are perhaps but part of the butterfly’s garniture created in 
the same spirit of fantasy as his unspotted shield, the hairy top of his body, 
the queer shaped helmet with room for the projecting horns.’’** This com- 
ment satisfactorily explains both Clarion’s armor and his brightly colored 
wings. 

But if Spenser did intend to imply more in his repeated references to the 
“silver bright,” “silken soft and golden faire” wings, the facts will bear him 
out. Essex’s colors were orange with facings of white silk. Thus Clarendon 
tells of Essex’s “glorious Feather-Triumph, when he caused two thousand 
Orange-tawny Feathers, in despight of Sir Walter Rawleigh, to be worn in 
the Tilt-yard, even before her Majesty’s own Face.’° And George Peele, 
describing Essex’s device of “The Hermit, the Secretary, and the Soldier,” 
wrote in his Anglorum Feriae (1595): 


The first that led, in cheerful colours clad, 
In innocent white and fair carnation, 


was “the noble Earl of Essex.” In September 1588, when the news came of 
the flight of the Armada, there was held a series of grand reviews of the 
armed forces which private persons had raised for the Queen’s service. The 
last and “the best of them all’? was Essex’s. His men wore uniforms “of 
orange-coloured cloth, with facings of white silk, and several... had sur- 
coats of velvet of the same colour, trimmed with silver.’ If Spenser did not 
arrange the silver, the silken, and the golden of Clarion’s wings with Essex’s 
colors in mind, the coincidence is startling. 

In 1584 Essex, aged seventeen, was brought to the “gay gardins”’ of the 
court by his step-father, Leicester. Despite his yearnings for the retired life, 
he quickly accustomed himself to the court whirl. “Ful many a ladie faire,” 
indeed, “him secretely envide.” He was, observed Francis Osborne in his 
gossipy Memoirs, “a Man of a Contexture not only suitable to a Camp, but 
grateful to Ladies.’ From this point onward Spenser neglects Essex’s war- 
like pursuits and stresses his position as royal favorite, for Essex’s fate is to 
be decided not in battle, but in the envy and jealousy and bitterness of 
political and party machinations. Thus Essex, like Clarion, drank his fill 
of court life. Like an ideal courtier, he loved beauty and the muses, and here 


87 J. Starkie Gardner, Armour in England (London, 1898), p. 92; figure 35 is a full-page 

illustration of this suit. 

PP Charles Ffoulkes, The Armourer and his Craft (London, 1912), plate xxviii, following 
p. 105. 
89 Hulbert, p. 132. 
© Clarendon, The Difference and Disparity, p. 255. 
“1 Works, ed. Bullen (London, 1888), 11, 349. The italics are mine. 
®& Cal. S.P., Spanish, 1587-1603, p. 419. The italics are mine. 
“3 Miscellaneous Works (11th ed., London, 1722), m, 25. See also DNB, article on Essex. 
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he found time to spend with them. The Queen was never abroad without 
him. Each night he played cards and other games with her “till birds sing 
in the morning.’ Assuredly, all was to him “gladfulnes and kingly joy- 
aunce’’—kingly, because of all courtiers he was closest, to the Queen, closest 
to enjoying the superficial prerogatives of queen consort. Spenser’s question, 
at that juncture, about Clarion’s high Gane applies equally, indeed 
almost uniquely, to Essex: 

What more felicitie can fall to creature 

Than to enjoy delight with libertie, 

And to be lord of all the workes of Nature 

To raine in th’ aire from earth to highest skie, 

To feed on flowres and weeds of glorious feature, 

To take what ever thing doth please the eie? ; 

A comparison is now in order between the Ape (Sir Robert Cecil, as I 
believe) in Mother Hubberds Tale and the Butterfly (Essex, as I believe) in 
Muiopotmos. As early as 1590, each was the candidate his faction had 
chosen to assume power on Burghley’s death, an event that was momentar- 
ily expected. The Ape was to continue regnum Cecilianum; the Butterfly 
was to head a government suitable to the Leicester faction. Spenser be- 
longed to the latter group. He saw Cecil as an Ape—deformed, crafty, evil, 
sneaking, the tool of the powerful Fox (Burghley). He saw Essex as a 
Butterfly—handsome, knightly, chivalrous, frank, somewhat impetuous 
and irresponsible perhaps, but nevertheless the hope of his party for wrest- 
ing the government from the Cecils. Essex, moreover, was the reigning 
favorite of Gloriana, Queen of Faery Land, in whose honor Spenser had 
published a part and planned the whole of his most ambitious poem, and in 
whose good graces he zealously hoped to continue. Few readers who will 
try to see the characters of Cecil and Essex through Spenser’s eyes can seri- 
ously question that the one was admirably suited to the role of the Ape, the 
other to the role of the Butterfly. 

With Essex, the ideal courtier, conceivably playing the role of the But- 
terfly, a plausible explanation of the name Clarion can, at last,“ be given. 
Like clarion (a trumpet), the proper name Clarion derives ultimately from 
the Latin adjective clarus. Thus the literal meaning of clarus, clear, is 
found in clarion (a trumpet). But for the proper name Clarion Spenser 
seems to have had in mind the figurative meaning of clarus: brilliant, cele- 
brated, renowned, illustrious, famous, glorious. Clarion is, therefore, the 
illustrious one, the renowned one, the famous one—epithets, by 1590, well 
suited to Essex both in England and abroad. From Roman days vir clarus 
and especially vir clarissimus had been favorite epithets for designating the 
highest praise.“7 They had become in fact standing titles at all times for 


“ Anthony Bagot to Richard Bagot, Devereux, Lives, 1, 186. 

* Lines 209-213. 

‘Where did Spenser get the name Clarion?” queried T. W. Nadal (“‘Spenser’s Muiopot- 
mos,” PMLA, xxv [1910], 654). “I think we may safely say,” he responded, “that Clarion is 
Chaunticleer’s name-sake. The obvious etymological kinship of the two names supports this 
supposition.” Miss Anne K. Tuell (“Note on Spenser’s Clarion,” MLN, xxxv1 [1922], 182-183) 
found “in the very name Clarion, not yet satisfactorily explained, . . . a clue to simpler inter- 
pretation.” She argued that Clarion was Spenser’s “epic Muse, conceived again as a herald 
to trumpet forth the honor of the great.” Both theories are attractive, neither is plausible. 
Reed Smith (MLN, xxvut, 84) was satisfied to call Clarion merely a “conventional ” name. 
Believing that Clarion represented Raleigh, Miss Jessie M. Lyons (PMLA, xxxt, 110) con- 
jectured “that the name ‘Clarion’ may indicate the family name Clare from which Raleigh was 
said . . . to be descended.” 

*7 See Thomas Cooper, Thesaurus Linguae (London, 1573), sig. V2. 
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distinguished public characters. Lord Burghley (Aragnoll), for example, 
Clarion’s antagonist in this “dolorous debate,” had been addressed in 
letters long before 1590 as Clarissimo Viro Domino Sycilio by persons them- 
selves of singular eminence.** Renaissance England had adopted the super- 
lative clarissimo for most illustrious one. The details of Spenser’s thinking 
as he coined the name Clarion for his Butterfly, Essex, are by the nature of 
the case inexplicable. Proper names in fiction are usually conceived in 
fantasy, mystery, caprice, or whim. But if the young Clarion was Essex, 
Spenser was undoubtedly considering this illustrious young man in the 
figurative sense of the Latin adjective clarus. 


IV 


While Clarion was disporting himself in the “gay gardins,” his enemy, 
Aragnoll (Burghley) the Spider, was busily spinning a web for him. Like 
Clarion, Aragnoll was a mighty one “of great estate.” His work was all 
wickedness, his bowels were swollen with “ranckling poyson,” his false 
heart was “fraught with all treasons store.” He was a “wily foxe,” “a 
grimme lyon,” a “greisly tyrant,” 

a wicked wight, 


The foe of faire things, th’ author of confusion, 
The shame of Nature, the bondslave of spight.* 


Quietly he sat in the “hateful mansion” which he had “lately built,” con- 
serving his powers and biding his time to pounce upon the luckless Clarion. 
And why did Aragnoll hate Clarion so fiercely? Spenser now proceeds 

to motivate that hatred. Aragnoll’s mother, Arachne, he says, was defeated 
by Minerva in a weaving contest. The story is from Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
with variations by Spenser. Of the twenty-one amours in Ovid, Spenser’s 
Arachne chose to depict only one, the well-known episode of Europa and 
the bull. Then came Minerva’s turn. Her representation was Ovid’s, too, 
except for Spenser’s original conclusion, the introduction of a butterfly: 

Emongst those leaves she made a butterflie, 

With excellent device and wondrous slight, 

Fluttring among the olives wantonly, 

That seem’d to live, so like it was in sight: 

The velvet nap which on his wings doth lie, 

The silken downe with which his backe is dight, 

His broad outstretched hornes, his hayrie thies, 

His glorious colours, and his glistering eies.* 


When Arachne saw this wondrous butterfly, she sullenly yielded Minerva 
the victory. But she burned and fretted inwardly, her blood turned to 
poison, and presently she was changed into a loathsome spider, the mother 
of Aragnoll. Hence one would expect all spiders to hate all butterflies. 
Aragnoll was true to his kind. ‘‘Mindfull of that olde / Enfested grudge, the 
which his mother felt,” he almost burst with “‘vengefull malice” as soon as 
he saw Clarion and straightway began weaving his deceptive net. 

As natural as it might seem, any attempt to identify Arachne with 
Burghley’s own mother, Jane Heckington of Bourne, would be doomed to 


‘8 Edward Nares, Memoirs of . . . Burghley (London, 1828), 1, 182. 
*° Cf. Ben Jonson, Volpone, v, ii, 90; and Thomas Coryat, Coryats Crudities (London, 
611), p. 246. 

50 Lines 243-245. 

5! Lines 329-336. 
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failure from the start. Jane was indeed an “extremely self-willed old lady,”® 
but she was seldom mentioned as being at court. In 1573 a servant of hers 
wrote Lord Burghley that though Jane had great store of silk and cloth, she 
delighted in “base apparel . . . too mean for one of a lower estate than she 
is of.” Thus she seems to have buried herself in piety and old clothes at 
Burghley House. A contest of any kind between her and Pallas (under those 
circumstances, Queen Elizabeth) would have been out of the question. 

Mr. Grierson once observed that any interpretation of the allegory in 
Muzopotmos must account for the history of Aragnoll, whom he also identi- 
fied as Burghley. “‘He is,’’ wrote Mr. Grierson, the child of a mother who 
challenged Pallas the goddess of Wisdom. Who is this mother? Is it not 
‘policy,’ Machiavellian craft and policy setting itself up against divine 
wisdom? ...an allegory of the fate awaiting that ‘light and winged and 
holy thing’ the poet and idealist if he comes bustling into the web of schemes 
and ‘subtil gins’ and ‘lymie snares’ which the politician is ever weaving. 
Plainly to Spenser, Burghley represented ‘Machiavellian craft and policy,” 
as indeed he must to the unbiassed thinker of any day. Burghley had doubt- 
less read and pondered over The Prince.** What must he have learned from 
Chapter XXII: “Of the Secretaries of Princes?” 

Spenser knew that Burghley hated idealism, learning, poets, art—that 
he was the “foe of faire things.” He felt, too, that Burghley’s false heart 
was “fraught with all treasons store.”” Had not Walter, Earl of Essex, on 
his deathbed committed the training of the young Robert to Burghley? 
And now that Robert was beginning to realize his dead father’s fond hopes, 
was it not treason in Burghley deliberately to thwart him? Spenser had 
dealt with Burghley as a “wily foxe” in Mother Hubberds Tale. He called 
Burghey a “‘greisly tyrant” because to his faction any subjection to regnum 
Cecilianum was the grisliest of tyranny. He called him a “grimme lyon” 
because of Burghley’s insane desire not only for power but for the symbols 
of power. Thus there are seventeen lions in Burghley’s arms as they appear 
on his Garter stall plate. Taunted frequently for his base origin, Burghley 
was nevertheless a diligent student of heraldry and genealogy. In the right- 
hand corner of a manuscript pedigree of the Cecils, with notes in the hand- 
writing of Burghley, lolls a not-very-grim lion,® doubtless the work of this 
amateur emblazoner—further proof of his preoccupation with the symbols 
of royalty. And finally in the reference to Aragnoll’s “hateful mansion” 
which he had “lately built,” it is conceivable that Spenser was again slyly 
noticing Burghley’s pretentious building program—this time, Cecil House, 
on the north side of the Strand, built less than thirty years before Muiopot- 
mos appeared and at a time when Burghley was first planning his “subtil 
gins” and “‘lymie snares.” 

When Spenser represented Burghley as Aragnoll, he knew that Burghley 
through an elaborate spy system was informed in minute detail of every 
plot at home and abroad. He doubtless knew, too, that Burghley, like a 
cold and calculating spider, did not spring a trap at the first opportunity, 


5 Martin A. S. Hume, The Great Lord Burghley (New York, 1898), p. 10. 

53 Cecil MSS., 1, 52-53. 

* H. J. C. Grierson, “Spenser’s Muiopotmos,” MLR, xvui (1922), 409-411. 

548 See W. Alison Phillips, “Machiavelli and the English Reformation,” Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, XL (1896), 915-917. 

% A. C. Fox-Davies, “The Genealogy and Arms of the Cecils,” Historical Monograph: 
William Cecil (London, 1904), p. 107. 

5 Nares, 1, 8. 
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but allowed it to remain open in order that he might gain all the information 
possible. But, ironically, Spenser may not have known how much informa- 
tion Burghley really had about Essex’s schemes, how completely Essex was 
entangled in Burghley’s web. In the autumn of 1589 Essex and his sister, 
Lady Rich, were making overtures to James VI of Scotland, while the spy 
Thomas Fowler was writing Burghley every available detail of the affair. 
There is ‘a nickname for every one that is a partaker in the matter,” 
wrote Fowler on October 7, and “‘a long scroll, as an alphabet of cipher to 
understand them by.’*’? Fowler knew only two of the nicknames—the 
Queen was Venus, Essex was the weary knight—but the cunning Spider 
Burghley knew the cipher. In his own careful hand he wrote the cipher- 
name after each name in Fowler’s letter, endorsed the document “L. Burgh- 
ley—spectator; Mr. Fowler—fidelis,” and filed it for future use. He could 
spring the trap later on when this troublesome Butterfly, the political rival 
of his simian son, might become really dangerous. Thus, like Aragnoll, he 


Lay lurking covertly him to surprise, 
And all his gins, that him entangle might, 
Drest in good order as he could devise.** 


Though Fowler was confident that these matters “were not secret in this 
country,”’ Spenser would not have heard these intimate details when he 
arrived in England shortly afterward with Raleigh. But he and his party 
could doubtless have cited numerous parallels. It was no secret to them that 
Burghley was omniscient in court affairs and inexorable in pushing his own 
interests. By 1590 it was obvious to those who knew the Cecils that Essex 
“was rivall’d by a strong and subtile Faction, which cared and consulted 

for his Ruin, as a Foundation they must build upon; and were intent to be- 
tray him abroad, and mis-interpret him at home.’’®® 


V 


Clarion’s doom was swift and complete. He fell into Aragnoll’s “‘cursed 
cobweb.”’ He became more completely enmeshed by his struggles. Aragnoll 
rushed forth and struck his poisonous weapon into Clarion’s heart so 





that his deepe mae spright 
In bloodie streames foorth fled into the aire, 
His bodie left the spectacle of care.*° 


Now in Muiopotmos Spenser was not predicting mere bodily harm to Essex. 
What doom, then, was Essex facing? The answer to that question lies in a 
consideration of the relations between Essex and Burghley just before and 
during 1590. 

“T sing,”’ wrote Spenser, in the opening stanza of Muiopotmos, “of deadly 
dolorous debate 


Betwixt two mightie ones of great estate, 

Drawne into armes, and proofe of mortall fight, 
Through prowd ambitiom and hartswelling hate, 
Whilest neither could the others greater might 

And sdeignfull scorne endure; that from small jarre 
Their wraths at length broke into open warre.” 


57 Cecil MSS., m1, 435. 

58 Lines 386-388. 

59 Clarendon, The Difference and Disparity, p. 252. 
5° Lines 438-440. 
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Without question the two mightiest ones of great estate in 1590 were 
Essex and Burghley. Leicester and Sidney were dead. Raleigh, prominent 
and romantic and dazzling, was yet “‘the best hated man in the kingdom.” 
Certainly he was “‘of great estate,”’ but in any real sense of the word could 
he have been called “mighty’’? 

The “deadly dolorous debate” between these mighty ones was the strug- 
gle for power between Burghley and Essex. Its chief outward manifestation 
was the current quarrel over the Secretaryship left vacant by Walsingham’s 
death. The Queen had not named a Secretary, observed Thomas Phillips, 
because “the great ones about her would each have his friend. The Earl of 
Essex labours for Davison’s restitution; the Treasurer for his son, Rob. 
Cecil, and is likely to prevail.’ The Cecils were struggling to continue 
regnum Cecilianum; Essex and his faction were struggling valiantly to de- 
stroy it. A member of Leicester’$ party, Essex had bitterly opposed the 
Cecils from his first appearance at court. When Leicester died, Essex was 
too young to lead a party against Burghley, but he had absorbed all the 
traditions of the dead favorite. Henceforth he thwarted the Cecils at every 
turn with all of Leicester’s persistence, but without Leicester’s caution. His 
insistence on Davison’s appointment as Secretary was more to thwart the 
Cecils by nosing out Sir Robert than to favor Davison. The same was true 
of numerous smaller appointments which he sponsored. A victory for him 
was a defeat for the Cecils. His hatred of the Cecils burned throughout 1590, 
while Spenser was composing Muiopotmos, and was fanned by the prevalent 
opinion that Burghley was near death. Approximately six months after the 
appearance of Muiopotmos, Essex wrote bitterly to Sir Henry Unton in 
Paris: “They who are most in appetite are not yet satisfied, whereof there 
is great discontentment. If it stands at this stay a while longer they will 
despair, for their chief hour-glass hath little sand left in it, and doth run out 
still," 

Burghley, for his part, regarded Essex as the chief tool of the opposite 
party and the one real opponent to the rise of his deformed son, Sir Robert. 
He was determined to thwart any person who stood in the way of regnum 
Cecilianum. Spenser had referred in The Ruines of Time to “him that 


. . . now, broad spreading like an aged tree, 
Lets none shoot up, that nigh him planted bee’’.“ 


Sir Francis Bacon, along with his brother Anthony a staunch promoter of 
Essex, many years later observed that “in the time of the Cecils, the father 
and the son, able men were by design and of purpose suppressed.”® And so if 
the stumbling block in the way of regnum Cecilianum was his former ward 
and the son of his dead friend, Burghley was nevertheless prepared to 
sacrifice him. He knew of the secret negotiations with James VI. He remem- 
bered, too, the report of his trusted spy, Fowler, in Scotland: Essex was 
“always ... exceeding weary, accounting it a thrall he lives now in, and 
wishes the change.” He could see Essex’s headstrong and impulsive nature 
drawing him into a web of destruction. ‘“‘Seeke not to be Essex,” he ad- 
monished “Son Robert” in one of his own Ten Commandments written 


1 William Stebbing, Sir Walter Ralegh (Oxford, 1891), p. 399. 
® Cal. S. P., Domestic, Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 320. 

* Cecil MSS., tv, 116. The italics are mine. 

4 Lines 452-453. 

6 Spedding, Letters and Life (London, 1872), vt, 7. 

® Cecil MSS., ut, 435. 
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especially for the man he had designed to succeed him.*’ Outwardly 
friendly,** Burghley and Essex inwardly abominated each other. “Prowd 
ambition and hartswelling hate” mastered them. ‘Neither could the others 
greater might / And sdeignfull scorne endure.’”’ Closing this prelude to 
tragedy, Spenser muses: “Is there then / Such rancour in the harts of 
mightie men?” 

In Muiopotmos Spenser was predicting Essex’s political, social, and even 
personal destruction at the hands of the Cecils if England allowed regnum 
Ceciltanum to continue. This tragedy had of course not taken place in 1590, 
but Spenser could sense it in the offing when he contemplated the policies 
of the inexorable and unscrupulous Spider, Burghley. Meanwhile, in these 
companion poems with Greek titles dedicated to two sisters he spoke as 
openly as an humble poet dared.*®* In Mother Hubberds Tale, as I believe, 
he damned the rule of the Cecils, but subsequent events proved that his 
warning was vain: the Ape inherited the Fox’s offices and power. In Muio- 
potmos, as I believe, he pleaded the case of Essex, but later events again 
ran counter to his wishes: the Butterfly lost his political and social standing 
—and his head!—because of the envy of the Cecils (plus his own wayward- 
ness and impetuosity). 

At this point the relations of Essex and Raleigh deserve consideration. 
At first glance it might appear singular that Spenser would write a poem in 
defence of Essex, a personal enemy of the man who had just introduced him 
to the English court. Without question, Essex and Raleigh, rivals for the 
Queen’s favor, hated each other inordinately in 1590. Yet they were able to 
cooperate in extending aid to the persecuted Puritans.”” On March 12, 
1590/91, the cryptographer Phillips wrote. ““The Earl and Raleigh are as 
they were when you left, but the Earl is growing into the same vogue of 
Court.’ And on March 22 he wrote. “ : . . the Puritans are the weaker by 


87 Ten Precepts which Willjam Lord Burghley .. . gave to his Second Son, Robert Cecil, in 
Nares, 111, 511-515. ° 

* Thus Thomas Phillips, cryptographer and secret intelligence secretary, drafted sug- 
gestions for a letter to English Catholics abroad (August 1, 1590) which contained this state- 
ment: “There are no divisions in Court . . . likely to breed civil war at home . . . they are only 
what is usual in Courts, and you see no man likely to become leader of a faction” (Cal. S. P., 
Domestic, Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 310). Though Phillips was writing propaganda, his statement 
in this instance doubtless held true for those who were not informed on court matters. The 
numerous letters between Burghley and Essex during these years were outwardly friendly and 
on Essex’s part properly deferential. 

6° Prosopopoia: or, Mother Hubberds Tale was dedicated to Anne, Lady Compton; M uiopot- 
mos, to Elizabeth, Lady Carey. The ladies were daughters of Sir John Spencer, of Althorp, and 
according to Spenser, relatives of his. But in dedicating Mutopotmos to Lady Carey and in 
requesting her “‘to make a milde construction” of it, Spenser had another motive in addition 
to honoring a favorite kinswoman. For Lady Carey’s husband was Sir George Carey, first 
cousin to Lettice Knollys, Essex’s mother. Thus Lady Carey, proud of her husband’s lineage, 
might be expected to have a double reason for cherishing Mutopotmos. It was written by her 
own kinsman; it concerned the fortunes of her husband’s young kinsman, Essex, one of the 
most dazzling lights of her day. She doubtless found the “construction” easy. 

70 “Tt is curious,” observed Edward Nares (Memoir of . . . Burghley, m1, 356), “to consider 
how oddly people were thrown together in those days. Cecil and Leicester were constantly re- 
garded as rivals, if not enemies, yet one of Cecil’s principal friends was Sir Henry Sidney, who 
married Leicester’s sister, and even Leicester himself seems to have encouraged his favourite 
nephew, . . . Sir Philip Sidney, to solicit a marriage with Cecil’s daughter. Leicester . . . was 
the son of the Duke of Northumberland, who lost his life for seeking to deprive Elizabeth of 
her throne; and to go farther back, Northumberland, who overthrew and brought to the scaf- 
fold the protector Somerset, after the first fall and disgrace of the latter, married his son to 
Somerset’s daughter, and then destroyed her father.” 

1 Cal. S. P., Domestic, Addenda, 1580-1626, p. 320. 
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far, but they hope well of the Earl of Essex, who makes Raleigh join him as 
an instrument from them to the Queen, upon any particular occasion of 
relieving them.’’” On the score of his own Puritan birth and breeding, of his 
active interest in the Puritans, and of his desire for war with Spain, Raleigh 
was more in sympathy with Essex’s party than with the Cecils, despite his 
early political tie with them.” Since Spenser’s argument in both Muiopot- 
mos and Mother Hubberds Tale was as much for the party as for the man, 
he could not have been guilty of disloyalty or treachery in currying favor 
with Essex. A year earlier he had addressed a glowing dedicatory sonnet to 
Essex, calling him ‘“Magnificke Lord,” speaking humbly of his own in- 
ability to praise Essex properly, and promising later ‘‘to make more famous 
memory” of his heroic parts. Had Spenser shared Raleigh’s personal views 
about Essex, how would he have explained that sonnet?™ 

In conclusion, it must be stated that acceptance of this explanation 
necessitates discarding the theory that Muiopotmos was pure mock-heroic.” 
Spenser was writing tragedy, not mock-tragedy. He had not written mock- 
heroic verse before, nor do I believe he was writing it now. To Spenser the 
tale of the brief and promising, but irresponsible life of the gay Butterfly, 
Essex, brought to a sudden end by the envy and spite of his enemies could 
have been only tragic. 

Brice HarRIs 
University of Illinois 


® Cal. S. P., Domestic, 1591-1594, p. 21. 

78 See Kathrine Koller, “Spenser and Raleigh,” ELH, 1 (1934), 42. 

™ As to the relations between Spenser and Essex in 1590, there is nothing factual to add to 
Mrs. J. W. Bennett’s admirable summary in The Evolution of “The Faerie Queene’ (Chicago, 
1942), p. 212; and in her article, ““The Allegory of Sir Artegall,” SP, xxxvu (1940), p. 181. See 
also Rathborne, Meaning, pp. 237-240. Spenser wanted Essex’s patronage; but more than that 
he wanted Essex and his faction to overpower and destroy the Cecils. In supporting Essex, 
therefore, he was in no sense of the word guilty of disloyalty to Raleigh. 

% See Nadal, pp. 640 ff.; Smith, p. 82. 
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HEINE, THE CONTINUATOR OF GOETHE 
A MID-VICTORIAN LEGEND 


Heinrich Heine has been a constant source of controversy in his native 
land since his rise to prominence in the eighteen-twenties. In England, on 
the other hand, there have been only varying friendly interpretations of his 
genius ever since his fame reached its crest in the mid-Victorian era. The 
impress of his interpreters of that generation upon English opinion has en- 
dured until the present day and has resulted in a Heine-vogue unparalleled 
by any other German poet save Goethe. 

The legend of Heine as the continuator of Goethe is a mid-Victorian 
legend. Not until 1856, the year of the poet’s death, does it crop up, but it 
is Matthew Arnold, in his essay of 1863, who lends it widest currency. 

The pre-Victorian appraisal of Heine did not differ perceptibly from the 
tradition established by Wolfgang Menzel and the conservative literary 
critics and political publicists of Germany. The earliest English reviewers 
depicted him as a blackguard and apostate and focused attention upon the 
perverse character of his poetry, the malignity of his thought, and the cor- 
rosiveness of his wit. Carlyle, the ablest English interpreter of German 
poetry in the eighteen-thirties accepted this view, and far from ranking 
Heine with Jean Paul, Novalis, or Tieck, he raged at him as obscene, im- 
pudent, untruthful, as a “filthy, foetid sausage of spoiled victuals,” as a 
“dirty, blaspheming Jew.” 

The Early Victorians were much more charitable in their judgment of 
Heine’s talents. They saw in him the martyr of Montmartre, the wit 
among the poets, the most lucid of German prose writers, the most brilliant 
of Satan’s brood, the Teutonic counterpart of Byron and Voltaire. Richard 
Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, who knew Heine in Paris, and Julian 
Fane, a leading figure among that brilliant group of intellectuals known as 
the ‘“‘Cambridge Apostles,”’ best represented this approach of the eighteen- 
forties and eighteen-fifties. 

It was the mid-Victorians, however, who elevated Heine to dizziest 
heights and who permanently fixed for English readers the legend of Heine 
as the fulfillment of Goethe and as the supreme German poet of the nine- 
teenth century. George Eliot and Matthew Arnold are the main architects 
of Heine’s mid-Victorian fame. 

George Eliot’s essay on Heine appeared in the Westminster Review of 
January 1856, about a month before his death. She had completed it in 
November of the preceding year, shortly after her return from the Con- 
tinent. At Berlin she had been in frequent contact during several months 
with Varnhagen von Ense, the husband of Rahel and a lifelong friend of 
Heine. Varnhagen had placed at her disposal his excellent library and his 
inexhaustible store of memories. From this Prussian diplomat she could 
obtain intimate glimpses of young Heine, who had come under the spell 
of Rahel during his student days and who had dedicated his lyric collection 
Die Heimkehr to this brilliant woman. Varnhagen had remained in touch 
with Heine throughout the latter’s quarter of a century in exile and George 


1D. A. Wilson, Carlyle till Marriage. London, 1923, p. 404. D. A. Wilson and D. W. Mac- 
Arthur, Carlyle in Old Age. London, 1934, p. 218. See also Sol Liptzin, “Heinrich Heine, Black- 
guard and Apostate.” Publications of the Modern Language Association, txvim, 170-180; 
we Heine and the Early Victorians.” Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxxv, 353- 
364. 
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Eliot could have found no source of information more sympathetic to the 
much maligned poet. Furthermore, the reasons that caused many Germans 
and Englishmen to be sparing in their praise of Heine were not likely to 
carry gny weight with her. Heine’s blasphemies and irreligious raillery were 
no blemish in the eyes of the authoress, who in her early twenties had broken 
with her father because of her refusal to attend church and who had won 
her first literary laurels as translator of the iconoclastic theologian David 
Friedrich Strauss and of the radical philosopher Ludwig Feuerbach. Heine’s 
immorality, condemned by all righteous critics, could not damage his repu- 
tation with her, for she herself had just been the victim of general oppro- 
brium, which had forced her and George Henry Lewes to flee to Germany. 
Heine’s Jewish origin, that brought down upon his head much hostility in 
some quarters, merely added to his eminence in the estimation of the novel- 
ist who was to paint in Daniel Deronda the most ideal portrait of a Jew in 
English literature. 

The work of the German poet in his Parisian exile was an inspiration 
to the English novelist in her Berlin exile and she often read his lyrics aloud 
to George Henry Lewes during the long winter evenings of 1855. Many of 
the ideas expressed by the head of Jungdeutschland were not unlike those 
that the couple had heard and approved in the London circles of Leigh 
Hunt, Harriet Martineau, and John Chapman, and that George Eliot, as 
assistant editor of Westminster Review, had herself voiced in her anonymous 
column. The prediction could, therefore, be ventured that, in giving an 
account of Heine and his works, she would not make herself an overzealous 
agent of heaven, she would not dwell lengthily on his failings, she would not 
“hold the candle up to dusty, verminhaunted corners, but let the light fall 
as much as possible on the noble and more attractive details.’ 

This was indeed her approach. Entitling her essay German Wit, she 
began with a distinction between wit and humor and then accused the 
Germans of being the only great European people that contributed nothing 
of any importance to the world’s stock of either wit or humor—nothing 
until Heine. He alone deserved universal attention, for he was one of the 
most remarkable men of the century, no echo but a real voice: “‘a surpassing 
lyric poet, who has uttered our feelings for us in delicious song; a humorist, 
who touches leaden folly with the magic wand of his fancy, and transmutes 
it into the fine gold of art—who sheds his sunny smile on human tears, and 
makes them a beauteous rainbow on the cloudy background of life; a wit, 
who holds in his mighty hand the most scorching lightnings of satire; an 
artist in prose literature, who has shown even more completely than Goethe 
the possibilities of German prose; and—in spite of all charges against him, 
true as well as false—a lover of freedom, who has spoken wise and brave 
words on behalf of his fellow-men.” 

George Eliot was the first English writer of eminence to appraise Heine 
as a lyric genius equalled by none save Goethe. “His song has a wide com- 
pass of notes; he can take us to the shores of the Northern Sea and thrill us 
by the sombre sublimity of his pictures and dreamy fancies; he can draw 
forth our tears by the voice he gives to our sorrows, or to the sorrows of 
Poor Peter; he can throw a cold shudder over us by a mysterious legend, a 
ghost story, or a still more ghastly rendering of hard reality; he can charm 
us by a quiet idyl, shake us with laughter at his overflowing fun, or give us 


2 Westminster Review, January 1, 1856, N.S., rx, 1-33. 
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a piquant sensation of surprise by the ingenuity of his transitions from the 
lofty to the ludicrous .... His songs are all music and feeling; they are 
like birds, that not only enchant us with their delicious notes, but nestle 
against us with their soft breasts, and make us feel the agitated beating of 
their hearts. He indicates a whole sad history in a single quatrain; there is 
not an image in it, not a thought; but it is beautiful, simple, and perfect 
as a big round tear; it is pure feeling breathed in pure music.” 

If in lyric poetry George Eliot ranked Heine as second only to Goethe. 
she felt that as an artist in prose he surpassed even this genius of Weimar, 
Heine proved, according to her, what no writer before him had been able to 
prove, namely, that it was possible to be witty in German. In his hands, 
prose ceased to be heavy, clumsy, or dull. It became like clay in the hands of 
a chemist, compact, metallic, brilliant. It possessed epigrammatic pith, 
imaginative grace, daring piquancy. It could express every hue of thought 
from the wildly droil and fantastic to the sombre and the terrible. 

In outlining Heine’s achievements in five directions—as humorist, as 
wit, as lyricist, as master of prose, and as lover of freedom—George Eliot 
did not hide the fact that there was brass and iron and miry clay mingled 
with his precious gold, that coarseness, scurrility, Mephistophelean con- 
tempt for the reverent feelings of other men interpenetrated his exquisite 
poetry, wit, humor, and just thought. But in the light of his magnificent 
qualities, his failings could be forgiven. The Titan, chained to the rock and 
writhing in pain, ought not to be annoyed by the pinpricks of pygmies. 
Conservatives, who denounced him as a social incendiary, and radicals, who 
upbraided him for his half-hearted espousal of their cause, were equally at 
fault. ““Why should we demand of Heine that he should be a hero, a patriot, 
a solemn prophet, any more than we should demand of a gazelle that it 
should draw well in harness? Nature has not made him of her sterner 
stuff—not of iron and adamant, but of pollen of flowers, the juice of the 
grape, and Puck’s mischievous brain, plenteously mixing also the dews of 
kindly affection and the gold-dust of noble thoughts.” 

George Eliot’s apotheosis of Heine in 1856 ushered in the mid-Victorian 
era of Heine-worship in England and America. Her essay appeared not 
alone in the Westminster Review. It was reprinted in the Eclectic Magazine, 
in Litell’s Living Age, and in later editions of her works.* 

About this time also there began to circulate among English readers 
numerous translations of Heine’s verse and prose.‘ Periodicals and pub- 
lishers welcomed the contributions of his admirers. Julian Fane’s rendering 
of fifty-seven lyrics was printed in 1854, but only for private circulation. In 
the following year, however, selections from Heine’s poetry were available 
in a volume by Stores Smith. In 1856 the entire Book of Songs was englished 
by John E. Wallis. Two years later, in 1858, Edgar Alfred Bowring met 
the increasing demand of the reading public by translating the Complete 
Poems of Heine in original metres. This edition was soon exhausted and in 


* Eclectic Magazine, xxxvui, 316-326. Litell’s Living Age, xtvim, 513-531. 

4 Poems by Heinrich Heine. Translated by Julian Fane, Vienna, 1854. Selections from the 
Poetry of Heinrich Heine. Translated by Stores Smith, London, 1855. Heinrich Heine’s Book 
of Songs. A translation by John E. Wallis, London, 1856. Poems of Heine, Complete. Translated 
in the Original Metres by Edgar Alfred Bowring, London, 1858; also Bohn’s Standard Library 
London, 1861. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Poetical Works. New York, 1884, rv, 200-205: 
From Heine. Travel Sketches. Translated by C. G. Leland, Philadelphia, 1856. Works of Hein- 
rich Heine. Translated by C. G. Leland. 8 vols., London, 1893. 
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1861 it was reproduced in Bohn’s Standard Library, where it attained a 
large circulation. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who had never risked 
translating from the German although she was successful in translating 
from other languages, attempted a rendering of six Heine poems in 1860 
during her sojourn in Rome. They were the last translations before her 
death. English readers could also avail themselves of the version by the 
American, Charles Godfrey Leland, a popular balladist of the Civil War 
period, who is better known under his pseudonym Hans Breitman. His 
version was begun while Heine was still alive and was continued for almost 
four decades. In 1893 Leland completed the eighth or final volume of Heine’s 
Collected Works. Meanwhile, the first volume, containing the Travel 
Sketches, had gone through five editions between 1856 and 1866, an un- 
mistakable proof of Heine’s vogue in this mid-Victorian decade. 

The vogue extended even to Heine’s bitterest opponents, the theo- 
logians on both sides of the Atlantic. These too were becoming reconciled 
to him, although they felt impelled to moralize about his final suffering as 
just compensation for an unholy life. The magazine Ecclesiastic and Theo- 
logian devoted in 1859 eight pages to the Julian of poetry and his rare mix- 
ture of beauty and moral poison. Theodore Parker, the Boston divine, 
wrote in a letter dated September 21, 1857: “Heine has a deal of the Devil 
in him, mixed with a deal of genius. Nobody could write so well as he— 
surely none since Goethe; that Hebrew nature has a world of sensuous and 
devotional emotion in it, and immense power of language also. But his 
genius is lyric, not dramatic, not epic; no muse rises so high as the Hebrew, 
but it cannot keep long on the wing. The Psalms and Prophets of the Old 
Testament teach us this; Oriental sensuousness attained their finest ex- 
pression in the Song of Solomon and in Heine’s Lieder.’ 

Heine’s death on February 17, 1856, evoked much comment throughout 
Europe and was noted by many Englishmen. Robert Lytton, who was then 
attaché to the English Embassy at Paris, wrote to his father, Sir Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton, in a latter of March 10, that with the death of Heine a 
great light had gone out.’ The Jilustrated London News, of March 8, wrote 
that Heine’s death left a vacancy in the world of Continental literature.® 
Blackwood’s Magazine referred to him in October as the great German poet, 
the jest of whose existence had just ended at Paris.® It found his later writ- 
ings unsurpassed in grim sarcasm and his earlier poems exquisitely pathetic, 
despite a slight half-conscious tinge of the ludicrous with which they were 
colored. The Saturday Review of the following January 17 expressed the wish 
that someone would write for the English public a biography of Heine, 
somewhat on the plan of Carlyle’s Life of Schiller. 

Every volume of translations furnished reviewers with an opportunity 
to voice their admiration of the German poet and their dissatisfaction with 
his English versifiers. The Saturday Review of April 26, 1856, contrasted the 
heaviness of the version by John E. Wallis with the buoyancy of the original 
German. It remarked that rhythm and rhyme were no fetters to Heine but 


5 Ecclesiastic and Theologian, 1859, xx1, 374-382. 

6 John Weiss, Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker. New York, 1864, 1, 306. 

7 Lady Betty Balfour, Personal and Literary Letters of Robert, First Earl of Lytton. London, 
1906, 1, 75. < 

8 Illustrated London News, March 8, 1856, p. 245. 

® Blackwood’s Magazine, October 1856, Lxxx, 413. 

10 Saturday Review, January 17, 1857, p. 60. 
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rather wings that helped him to float through ether. Song seemed as natural 
to him as to the thrush and the nightingale. “Heine’s Book of Songs, like 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, draws its inspiration from a single theme. But 
the English poet, while adhering to the same poetic form, and revolving 
round the same central emotion, takes a wide sweep of thought—the Ger- 
man poet, on the contrary, keeps within a narrow circle of ideas and feelings, 
but perpetually varies his poetic form. Unhappy love is the almost unvary- 
ing theme of the Book of Songs; but we have read them seriatim, again and 
again, without any disagreeable sense of monotony—so ever changing, ever 
charming, are the melodies of Heine’s verse, so inexhaustibly diversified 
are the modes in which his imagination presents the same feeling. He gives 
it us in eerie dreams, in ballads, in idyls, in sonnets, and most of all in de- 
licious little lyrics, which he seems to find as easy as sighing; and every- 
where there is the same wonderful grace—everywhere there is that com- 
pleteness of expression without effort, which reminds us of nothing so much 
as of the rapid revelations of feeling which may be read in the beautiful and 
expressive human face.” 

When Edgar Alfred Bowring followed up his translations of Goethe and 
Schiller with one of Heine, the Dublin University Magazine, in a nine page 
review in its issue of November 1859, commended him for undertaking this 
task because, since Goethe, no one had wielded a power like that of Heine.” 

The tradition of Heine as the continuator of Goethe was rapidly beixg 
formed. George Eliot had lent it its original impetus, but it was Matthew 
Arnold who gave it its most impressive form and greatest vogue. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s reference to Heine in 1862 as a quack and charlatan was 
the last gasp of a dying tradition, the last lapping of the anti-Heine wave 
that swept westward from Germany a generation earlier and that in 
England still claimed the allegiance of Thomas Carlyle and Charles Kings- 
ley." Arnold’s essay in Cornhill Magazine of August 1863 was the highest 
crest of the new wave of admiration that surged over mid-Victorian Eng- 
land. 

Arnold’s first reading of Heine dated back to the revolutionary year 1848 
and his first impression was one of annoyance. In a letter to his mother on 
May 7, 1848, he wrote: “I have just finished a German book I brought with 
me here: a mixture of poems and travelling journal by Heinrich Heine, the 
most famous of the young German literary set. He has a good deal of power, 
though more trick; however, he has thoroughly disgusted me. The Byron- 
ism of a German, of a man trying to be gloomy, cynical, impassioned, 
moquer, etc., all é la fois, with their honest bonhommistic language and total 
want of experience of the kind that Lord Byron, an English peer with access 


everywhere, possessed, is the most ridiculous thing in the world . . . I see 
the French call this Heine a ‘Voltaire au clair de lune,’ which is very 
happy.’ ; 


Ten years later, however, Arnold’s attitude, like that of most English- 
men, had undergone a change. On September 14, 1858, he visited Mont- 
martre Cemetery in Paris, where Heine had been buried in 1856, and he was 
stimulated to begin his poem Heine’s Grave. On March 9, 1861, he recom- 
mended to his friend Arthur Hugh Clough the reading of Heine as more 


1 Saturday Review, April 26, 1856, p. 523. 

2 Dublin University Magazine, November 1859, trv, 591. 

18 FE. R. Pennell, Charles Godfrey Leland, Boston, 1906, 1, 250. 
14 Matthew Arnold, Letters. New York, 1895, 1, 11. 
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profitable than the reading of Tennyson."® Throughout 1862 and the first 
months of 1863 he was at work on his elegy on Heine. He completed it in 
April of the latter year, although it was not published until 1867. In 1863 
Arnold also prepared for his Oxford audience a lecture on Heine. In a 
letter of May 14, he stated his object to be not so much to give a literary 
history of Heine’s works as to mark his place in modern European letters, 
his special tendency and significance.'* He intended to make Romanzero 
his principal text. It was therefore Heine of the mattress-grave whose face 
peered through the verse and the prose of Arnold. 

A recent study of Arnold ascribed to Saint-René Taillander much of the 
inspiration for the poem.'? The Frenchman’s article in the Revue des deux 
Mondes of April 1, 1852, contained several details used by Arnold both in 
the elegy and in the essay. Besides, Taillander’s article was preceded by an 
arresting portrait of Heine on his death-bed, which might have influenced 
Arnold’s verses on the martyr of Montmartre. 

The poem begins with a description of Heine’s tomb. There the German 
poet knows quiet. Paris is but a faint murmur outside. Surely, Heine was 
not loath to come away from the uproar of the streets and the pain of 
existence in order to sleep in Montmartre under the wings of renown. It is 
true that, when alive, he never yielded to pain. Though a weak son of 
mankind, he raised his brow to the stars and defied the storms of misfor- 
tune. Calmness was never his lot on earth and calmness is not his even in the 
grave. Sweet Virgil, austere Dante, radiant Shakespeare are beyond con- 
troversy, but bitter spirits still claim Heine and the peace of his final abode 
is still poisoned. England remembers his sharp upbraidings. Perhaps he was 
right in arraigning her, but what a pity that his satire came from a heart 
devoid of love! For, not by the lightnings of wit and not by the thunder of 
scorn, but by love, the fountain of charm, should a poet seek to draw the 
world to his way. The singer abuses God’s gift of song, if he makes it a 
vehicle of satire, declaring that the great are hollow and dull, artists envi- 
ous, and the mob profane. He should rather help us forget such barren } 
knowledge. Heine, ever in the midst of polemics, was probably not happy, 
despite his worldly triumphs. Often he must have longed to escape from hot 
Paris drawing-rooms, brilliant crowds, famous men, salon ladies, and fumes 
of praise. Often he must have yearned for the tranquil, cool, far German 
home of his youth. He must have seen himself, young and carefree, journey- 
ing in May along the Harz Mountains, climbing up to the Brocken to enjoy 
the sunset, or romping down the valley of the Ilse at dawn, fresh and vigor- } 
ous and smiling. Years before him, Goethe too had been at the Harz in the 
ferment of youth and had left it for a life of creative work. Heine, alas, 
left it only to laugh his bitter laugh and to die. He was the sardonic smile 
that for one short moment wandered over the lips of the world-spirit. He Y 
was the sirange guest, who sparkled for an earthly hour and then passed 
away. 

The influence of Arnold’s poem upon later portraits of Heine, even until } 
our own day, is evident from the fact that two recent biographies culled | 
their titles from it. They are Ludwig Diehl’s volume of 1926, The Sardonic 
Smile, and Henry Baerlein’s biography of 1928, Heine, the Strange Guest. { 

Immediately after completing this poem in April 1863, Arnold, who then 

8H. F. Lowry, Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough. London, 1932, p. 154. 


© Matthew Arnold, Letsers. New York, 1895, 1, 224. 
7 C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry, Poetry of Matthew Arnold. London, 1940, p. 244. 
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occupied the chair of poetry at Oxford, began to prepare a lecture on Heine. 
By the middle of May he was so far advanced in his writing that he refused 
an offer by M. E. Grant Duff to place additional Heine-material at his dis- 
posal.'® The lecture was delivered in June before an Oxford audience which 
consisted chiefly of ladies. In a letter to his mother on June 16, he informed 
her that in composing the lecture he thought of the public that would read 
him and not of the dead bones that would hear him. He added that, never- 
theless, Heine’s wit was so effective that, when he did deliver the address, 
even the wooden Oxford audience laughed aloud.'’* Two Reviews applied for 
the right of publication. Cornhill Magazine was especially eager. In February 
of that year it had carried an article on The Sharpshooters of the Press: In 
England, France, and Germany.*® Heine did not fare ill in this survey but 
he was in bad company. Arnold’s essay would rehabilitate him. 

The essay appeared in the August issue and created a sensation. It was 
reprinted in America and in Germany. Thomas Carlyle, Walt Whitman, 
James Thomson, and other contemporaries reacted to it and English studies 
on Heine bear to this day the mark of its influence. 

Arnold distinguished between Heine, the poet, and Heine, the soldier 
in the war of liberation of humanity. He acknowledged that posterity would 
express its preference for the pure lyricist. The nineteenth century must, 
however, hail him primarily as the liberator. 

Arnold took issue with Carlyle because the latter attached too much 
importance to the Romantic School and gave too much prominence to 
Tieck, Novalis, and Jean Paul. These writers were not the true heirs of 
Goethe and the main current of German literature did not flow in their 
works. Heine, the destroyer of the Romantic School, was the most important 
German successor and continuator of the real Goethe, the critically-minded 
Goethe, the liberator from ancient dogmas and inherited traditions, the 
dissolvant of the old European system, the awakener of the modern spirit. 
Heine, like Goethe, broke with routine thinking. The fact that a custom or 
a principle had been accepted for a thousand years did not prevent Heine, 
as it did not prevent Goethe, from questioning it and from subjecting it to 
the test of his own rational faculties. Nothing could be more subversive than 
such an attitude. But, while Goethe contented himself with influencing 
deeply a few superior minds and hoping for a gradual process of liberation, 
Heine declared open war against the supreme enemy. His weapon was the 
pen. His chief enemy was Philistinism. 

Philistinism!—the word was little known to the English. Arnold took it 
over from Heine and popularized it among the mid-Victorians. The Philis- 
tines, in Arnold’s characterization, were the self-satisfied humdrum people, 
the slaves to routine, the narrow-minded enemies of enlightenment, the 
respectable opponents of new ideas, the inertia-ridden decent folk whom 
Ibsen two decades later was to dub “the damned, compact, liberal ma- 
jority.” 

According to Arnold, Heine sought to rouse Germany from the drowsi- 
ness of Philistinism. He was a political and social incendiary. The fire 
engines of the German government, however, effectively quelled his direct 
efforts at setting the old system afire. He was driven into exile. But from 
Paris, the new Jerusalem, he continued to direct his arrows against the 

18 Matthew Arnold, Letsers. New York, 1895, 1, 224. 


9 Tbid., p. 226. 
2° Cornhill Magazine, February 1863, vit, 238-251. 
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abodes of the Philistines. He did not succumb to the lure of medievalism, as 
did his Romantic contemporaries who came to ruin, dreaming vainly of re- 
newing the past. With a far profounder sense of the mystic charm of the 
Middle Ages than Gérres, or Brentano, or Arnim, he sensed also the power 
of modern ideas and sought to make literature minister to the burning ques- 
tions of modern life. He did for German letters what Byron and Shelley 
had attempted for English letters. The titanic efforts of these English poets 
failed because the resistance of the Philistines was too great and their own 
creative ability insufficient to overcome all obstacles. Heine was more suc- 
cessful. ‘““Heine’s intense modernism, his absolute freedom, his utter rejec- 
tion of stock classicism and stock romanticism, his bringing all things under 
the point of view of the nineteenth century, were understood and laid to 
heart by Germany, through virtue of her immense, tolerant intellectualism, 
much as there was in all Heine said to affront and wound Germany. The 
wit and ardent modern spirit of France Heine joined to the culture, the 
sentiment, the thought of Germany. This is what makes him so remarkable. 
his wonderful clearness, lightness, and freedom, united with such power of 
feeling, and width of range.”™ 

Arnold found Heine’s greatness marred by but a single fault: his de- 
ficiency in self-respect, in true dignity of character. But the English critic 
did not like to dwell upon this negative side of a genius whom he proclaimed 
as the most important figure in the European literature of that quarter of a 
century which followed the death of Goethe. He merely noted that Heine, 
who had all the culture of Germany and in whose head fermented all the 
ideas of modern Europe, failed to attain to the distinction for which his 
natural gifts destined him, that highest summit attained by Shakespeare 
and Goethe, because he lacked moral balance and nobility of character. 

Arnold’s essay aroused the wrath of Carlyle. To call the blaspheming 
blackguard the continuator of Goethe was a critical crime of enormous pro- 
portions and Carlyle did not mince words in telling Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
an admirer of Heine and of Arnold, what he thought of Arnold’s cool way 
of ignoring the inconvenient fact that his hero was obscene and impudent 
and addicted to facile untruth.” 

Walt Whitman, on the other hand, felt that the best thing Arnold ever 
did was his essay on Heine. He confided to Horace Traubel that it was the 
one product of Arnold’s pen that he liked unqualifiedly. “‘It’s the only thing 
from Arnold that I have read with zest. Heine! Oh, how great! The more 
you stop to look, to examine, the deeper seem the roots; the broader and 
higher the umbrage. And Heine was free—was one of the men who win by 
degrees. He was a master of pregnant sarcasm; he brought down a hundred 
humbuggeries if he brought down two. At times he plays with you with a 
deliberate, baffling sportiveness,””™ 

James Thomson, the author of The City of Dreadful Night, wrote a 
lengthy article commending Arnold but expressing the belief that the latter 
had no need to introduce the terms Philistine and Philistinism from the 
German. Thomson suggested popularizing the expressions Bumble, Bumble- 
dom, Bumbleism. These words were already available and their very sound— 
heavy, obese, rotund, awkward—echoed their meaning. They were inti- 
mately allied with such respectable and ancient English words as grumble, 


21 Cornhill Magazine, August 1863, vim, 243. 
2D. A. Wilson and D. W. MacArthur, Carlyle in Old Age. London, 1934, p. 23. 
* Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden. Boston, 1906, p. 72. 
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stumble, mumble, jumble, fumble, rumble, crumble, tumble—all heads of 
families of the very choicest middle-class blood in the language. In Thom- 
son’s opinion, English writers were, on the whole, subservient to Bumble and 
few had the courage, that Heine had, to publish their thoughts and feelings 
on subjects interdicted by Bumble, namely, on the most important and 
urgent problems in religion and sociology. Instead of following in the foot- 
steps of Heine, the vast majority of Victorian men-of-letters preferred to sup- 
press their own most vigorous and honest thoughts and to lubricate Bumble- 
dom with oily cant inexpressibly and revoltingly nauseous. It was expected 
that in reviewing books, such as those of Heine, “all the narrative pieces 
which specially tickled and enthralled must be overwhelmed with the fierc- 
est of virtuous indignation; all the argumentative passages which really 
throw light upon vexed questions, must be sternly denounced, the illumina- 
tion being clearly traced to the Nether Fire. This condition faithfully ob- 
served, the poor and uneducated scared from corruption, Society may read 
without stint. Thou dear respectable Churchwarden-Bumble, it is pleasant 
to think how thy Vicar and Archdeacon and Bishop have laughed with in- 
extinguishable laughter over Aristophanes and Lucian and Rabelais and 
Heine!’ 

Thomson, the embittered pessimist, probably exaggerated the opposi- 
tion to Heine, whose defenders certainly outnumbered his detractors in 
England of the Eighteen-Sixties. Heine did not have the best repute but 
he was widely read. Robert Lytton testified that each new book of Heine’s 
was received with hungry eagerness and feverish impetuosity.% Not all who 
read him admired his approach to religion and politics but none denied the 
power of his personality. He was for the mid-Victorians a literary force ex- 
ceeding in vitality that of any other German save Goethe. 

Although the Late Victorians superimposed their legend of Heine as 
primarily the Hellenist and Cultural Pessimist and although the Twentieth 
Century saw in him above all the Bard of Democracy, the mid-Victorian 
legend of Heine as the Continuator of Goethe has left its mark upon the 
English mind.” The fascination which the poet had for the generation of 
George Eliot and Matthew Arnold has not entirely faded and, if few today 
are likely to couple Heine’s name with that of Goethe, the fact that for 
decades Englishmen did so has inevitably resulted in a far higher valuation 
of his achievements across the Channel than on the Continent or in his 
native land. 

So. LiptzINn 

College of the City of New York 


% James Thomson, Essays and Phantasies. London, 1881, p. 119. 

% Fortnightly Review, March 1, 1870, p. 257. 

%* Sol Liptzin, “Heinrich Heine, Hellenist and Cultural Pessimist. A Late Victorian 
Legend.” Philological Quarterly, xxu1, 267-277; “Heinrich Heine, the Bard of Democracy. A 
Contemporary English Legend.” German Quarterly, March 1944, xvu1, 55-66. 








HEINE AND HOUSMAN 


In the brief testament of his literary indebtedness Housman named 
Heine as one of three principal influences upon his poetry, along with the 
English Ballads and the Songs from Shakespeare’s plays.' Of these, Heine 
was probably the most important because he touched Housman the man as 
well as Housman the poet. Many details of personal history recorded in 
Heine’s poetry—homesickness and a feeling of estrangement from his fam- 
ily, an extreme devotion to his mother, a longing for the land of his youth, 
a hounding sense of inferiority and frustration—must have appealed to the 
youthful Housman’s imagination almost as keenly as if he were reviewing 
his own memory. This German poet had suffered as he had suffered, was 
suffering still; and Heine’s protest to man and God was expressed in lyrics 
of matchless charm that revealed an unrivalled mastery of the language 
of the human heart. What wonder that Housman should have early become 
absorbed in Heine? As he was later to write opposite a particularly self-re- 
vealing passage in T. E. Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom the note, “This 
js me,” so Housman might have subscribed many a page in the Buch der 
Lieder. 

Housman would have perceived at once that the key to the understand- 
ing of Heine’s personality was the recognition of his divided nature. For his 
was indeed a nature at war with itself: Jew against Christian, Greek against 
barbarian, artist against philistine. Heine was all of these by turns and 
never one completely. His life was a series of ascendencies and revolutions 
in which the antagonistic elements exploited and exhausted each other.? 
This was the picture of life as he saw it; his microcosm was a model of the 
universal plan. Thus he comments on the visions of his famous dream- 
poem: 

O, dieser Streit wird enden nimmermehr, 

Stets wird die Wahrheit hadern mit dem Schénen, 
Stets wird geschieden sein der Menschheit Heer 
In zwei Partein: Barbaren und Hellenen. 


—Fiir die Mouche,” Liebeslieder, 75.8 


Out of this civil war came Heine’s sense of irony, his bent toward paradox 
and antithesis, his contempt for simple natures (except where his heart was 
concerned), his pessimism, and his mordant wit. Housman had these same 
elements in his blood; he was to describe these same conflicts in the soul of 
his Shropshire lad, as for example: 


Here the truceless armies yet 

Trample, rolled in blood and sweat; 

They kill and kill and never die; 

And I think that each is I.—A.S.L., xxvut.* 


Other lines from this same poem, particularly 


They cease not fighting, east and west, 
On the marches of my breast, 


™ ‘ Laurence Housman, My Brother, A. E. Housman (Scribner’s, New York, 1938), pp. 71- 

* The classic example of this interpretation of Heine may be found in the essay by Gérard 
de Nerval, included in his Faust (Calmann-Lévy, Paris, 1853), pp. 437-442. 

* The text of Heine’s poems is that of the definitive Elster Edition (Leipzig, 1890). 

* The four groups of Housman’s poetry are indicated by the following symbols: A.S.L. 
(A Shropshire Lad); L.P. (Last Poems); M.P. (More Poems); A.P. (Additional Poems). 
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bear an interesting resemblance to these verses from Heine’s Nachigedanken, 
in which the exile thinks of his fatherland and of those that have died there: 
Mir ist, als walzten sich die Leichen 


Auf meine Brust—! 
—Zeitgedichte, 24. 


The deep pessimism in Heine’s poetry, in all its many tones—from the 
pathetic laments of his early love lyrics to the bitterness of Lamentationen— 
we may believe Housman took immediately to his heart. Such questions as 
these must have gone deep: 

Woran liegt die Schuld? Ist etwa 
Unser Herr nicht ganz allmichtig? 


Oder treibt er selbst den Unfug? 
Ach, das wire niedertrichtig . 


Also fragen wir bestindig, 
Bis man uns mit einer Handvoll 
Erde endlich stopft die Mauler— 
Aber ist das eine Antwort? 
“Zum Lazarus,” 1; Vermischte Gedichte, 58. 


Perhaps one verse from these was echoed in 


The lad that hopes for heaven 
Shall fill his mouth with mould. 
—M.P., xx. 
Housman would not have rejected the extreme of Heine’s pessimism, 
expressed in such lines as 
Der Tod is gut, doch besser wir’s, 


Die Mutter hitt’ uns nie geboren. 
—“‘Ruhelechzend,” Vermischte Gedichte, 60; 


and in 
Gut ist der Schlaf, der Tod ist besser—freilich 
Das beste wire, nie geboren sein. 
—“Morphine,” Vermischte Gedichte, 59. 
It will be recalled that the lyric which Housman translated from Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Coloneus (\l. 1211-1248) expresses a conviction similar to Heine’s— 
the same appearing also in the 48th lyric of A Shropshire Lad, e.g.: 


Then it was well with me, in days ere I was born. 
Oh why did I awake? when shall I sleep again? 

Both poets occasionally rise from their pessimism to challenge the fate 
which they know will nevertheless overcome them. This defiant note ap- 
pears in one of Housman’s earliest poems, no. 3 of Last Poems, a lyric 
originally intended for his first volume: 

Her strong enchantments failing, 
Her towers of fear in wreck, 


Her limbecks dried of poisons 
And the knife at her neck, 


The Queen of air and darkness 
Begins to shrill and cry, 

“O young man, O my slayer, 
Tomorrow you shall die.” 

O Queen of air and darkness, 
I think ’tis truth you say, 

And I shall die tomorrow; 
But you will die today. 
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Consciously or unconsciously Housman was in the spirit and language of 


Haber 


this poem very close to Heine. Compare 


The romantic outbursts which overflow Heine’s Junge Leiden and his 
other early volumes must have left a definite imprint on Housman’s mind, 
although his early maturity, we may believe, enabled him to view with some 
detachment Heine’s parade of mournful lovers{Still, many of the German 
poet’s favorite themes and not a few of his passionate excesses can be 
paralleled in Housman’s poems: his farewells to untrue love, his fratricides, 
his lovers returned from the grave, his youthful criminals and suicides. 
Heine’s endless reiteration on the theme of the transitoriness of human affec- 
tions Housman would have applauded, although he might have wished that 
Heine had not so often risked banality. But lines such as these must have 


Frau Fortuna, ganz umsunst 

Thust du spréde! deine Gunst 

Weiss ich mir durch Kampf and Ringen 
Zu erbeuten, zu erzwingen. 


Uberwiltigt wirst du doch, 

Und ich spanne dich ins Joch, 

Und du streckst am End’ die Waffen— 
Aber meine Wunden klaffen. 


Es verstrémt mein rotes Blut, 

Und der schéne Lebensmut 

Will erléschen; ich erliege 

Und ich sterbe nach dem Siege. 
—“Fortuna,” Romanszen, 18. 


become a part of his mind: 


These lines would seem to have become a part of Housman’s poetry: 


Compare 


Also 


Compare 


Schattenkiisse, Schattenliebe, 
Schattenleben, wunderbar! 
Glaubst du, Narrin, alles bliebe 
Unverindert, ewig wahr? 


Was wir lieblich fest besessen, 
Schwindet hin, wie Traiumerein; 
Und die Herzen, die vergessen, 
Und die Augen schlafen ein. 
—“‘Seraphine,” 9, Verschiedene. 


Ach, es wird so kalt und dunkel! 

Um die Sonne flattern Raben, 

Und sie krachzen. Lust und Liebe 

Ist auf lange jetzt begraben 
—“‘Hortense,” 5, Verschiedene. 


(1) . . alles rollt vorbei,— 
Das Geld und die Welt und die Zeiten, 
Und Glauben und Lieb’ und Trev’. 

—Die Heimkehr, 38. 


(1a) Stone, steel, dominions pass, 
Faith too, no wonder.—M.P., xxv. 


(2) Deutsche Treue, deutsche Hemde, 
Die verschleisst man in der Fremde. 
—Lazarus,” 4, Lamentationen. 


(2a) Homespun collars, homespun hearts, 
Wear to rags in foreign parts.—M.P., xxrx. 
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A stronger note, arising out of Heine’s pessimism, occasionally turns his 
lover’s lament to mockery. It is found, for example, in these lines: 


Wer zum ersten Male liebt, 
Sei’s auch gliicklos, ist ein Gott; 
Aber wer zum zweiten Male 
Gliicklos liebt, der ist ein Narr. 


Ich, ein solcher Narr, ich liebe 

Wieder ohne Gegenliebe! 

Sonne, Mond und Sterne lachen, 

Und ich lache mit—und sterbe. 
—Die Heimkehr, 63. 


Wer ein Herz hat und im Herzen 
Liebe triig:, ist iiberwunden 
Schon zur Halfte; und so lieg’ ich 
Jetzt geknebelt und gebunden. 
—Vermischte Gedichte, 67. 


There are many lines in Housman’s verse which echo these sentiments. 
Most readily remembered perhaps are the following: 


His folly has not fellow 
Beneath the blue of day 
That gives to man or woman 
His heart and soul away. 


There flowers no balm to sain him 
From east of earth to west 
That’s lost for everlasting 
The heart out of his breast.—A.S.L., x1v. 


Resignation was not one of Heine’s most frequently exercised virtues, 
and it is not often that we find in his poetry such a note as the following 
quotation expresses: 

Ertragen miissen wir in Frieden, 


Was uns vom Schicksal ward beschieden. 
—Leib und Seele,” Vermischte Gedichte, 57. 


Heine’s characteristic colloquy between Body and Soul, one of the oldest 
poetic devices, has no parallel in Housman; but the latter often presented 
separately one or the other of the two sides of the ancient debate, notably 
in the 48th lyric of A Shropshire Lad, beginning, “Be still, my soul, be still,” 
where we find one of his most clearly expressed protests against the “primal 
fault.”” The same protest, with a tincture of stoicism, occurs in the ninth 
lyric of Last Poems, from which these oft-quoted lines may be compared 
with Heine’s, given above: 
The troubles of our proud and angry dust 


Are from eternity, and shall not fail. 
Bear them we can, and if we can we must. 


Heine’s “Fromme Warnung,” beginning ‘‘Unsterbliche Seele, nimm dich in 
acht,”’ deserves to be recalled here, particularly the line, “Kehr ein, hier 
findest du Ruhe,” (‘“‘Lazarus,”’ Lamentationen, 8). The sentiment and the 
language are comparable to Housman’s in Last Poems, VIII, from which 
these lines may be quoted: 


Here is ease that asks not earning; 
Turn you in and sit you down. 
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Thus it will be seen how Housman’s accord with Heine in his appraisal 
of the basic evil of the universe led him into modes of thought and expres- 
sion which offer many parallel readings. Housman’s poem mentioned above 
from A Shropshire Lad, brings to mind another line from it, “High heaven 
and earth ail from the prime foundation,” which may be compared with 
Heine’s lyric beginning 

Ganz entsetzlich ungesund 
Ist die Erde, und zu Grund, 
Ja, zu Grunde muss Alles gehn 


Was hienieden gross und schén. 
Vermischte Gedichte, 54. 


Heine’s poems of love, it is evident from many sources of proof, are a 
reflex of personal experience. Those of Housman, although employing the 
pronoun “I” no less frequently than it is found in Heine, cannot yet be 
traced to any such origin in the poet’s life history. Many of Housman’s 
proponents allege in effect that, since it is not known that he ever had a 
romantic attachment, it must therefore be concluded that none ever existed. 
But students of the poet’s life will recall that Housman mentioned in his 
preface to his Last Poems the “continuous excitement” under which his 
Shropshire Lad was written. As yet we are unable to explain this vague 
reference, for Housman never opened that chapter of his life even to his 
closest friends. Percy Withers records® that in one of his last meetings with 
Housman, the poet mentioned the death of the last of three friends to 
whom he had been most closely attached in his early manhood. This was a 
German woman with whom, “‘in the earlier years, companionship had been 
close and constant. . . . Of late years they had not met, as a consequence of 
her having returned to her homeland, Germany, to end her days.” The 
poet’s sister, Mrs. Symons, who was his closest confidante, knew nothing of 
his affection for this woman. This phase of Housman’s life must await fur- 
ther exploration; and in the meantime, although Withers’ revelation raises 
more questions than it answers, if the testimony is true it provides another 
reason for examining the background of Housman’s romantic lyrics. 

The frequent use of the pronoun “I” in Housman’s poetry, mentioned 
above, is one of its most obvious superficial resemblances to the poetry of 
Heine. Other coincidences of form that soon impress themselves upon the 
reader are the predilection of both poets for simple poetic elements and 
devices: Their characteristic poem consists of three or four quatrains, the 
four-accent lines usually rhyming alternately; they frequently write dialog, 
sometimes in alternate question-and-answer stanzas. An interesting exam- 
ple of this in Heine’s poetry is found in lyrics 42 and 43 of Die Heimkehr, 
the first of which is a protest by a imagined friend against Heine’s melan- 
choly verses, the second the poet’s answer and defense. Thus poised against 
each other, these two lyrics bring to mind Housman’s dialog poem from 
A Shropshire Lad (No. LXII), beginning, ‘‘Terence, this is stupid stuff.” 

Heine habitually set tag-poems at the head of his separate volumes; 
Housman did this but once—for his volume of Last Poems. We do not know 
whether he designated as such the tag-poem which Laurence Housman 
chose for More Poems, but we cannot read it— 

They say my verse is sad: no wonder, 


Its narrow measure spans 
Tears of eternity, and sorrow .. . — 


'A Buried Life (Cape, London, 1940), pp. 128-129. 
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without remembering Heine’s quatrain (number 22 of the Vermischte Ge- 
dichte) which was originally his envoi for his tragedy, Ratcliff: 

Meine Qual und meine Klagen 

Hab’ ich in dies Buch gegossen, 


Und wenn du es aufgeschlagen, 
Hat sich dir mein Herz erschlossen. 


Rhetorically the first two lines of the 5ist double quatrain of the 
Lyrisches Intermezzo (repeated in the second stanza) are nearer Housman’s 


poem: 
Vergiftet sind meine Lieder;— 


Wie kénnt’ es anders sein? 


Speaking of these details, we may mention here that it is not improbable 
that Housman’s title Last Poems was borrowed from Heine’s Letzte Gedichte, 
—a title found in some editions of his poetry. One of Housman’s few entitled 
poems, “God’s Acre,” (Additional Poems, XI) may be another echo from 
Heine, as is certainly the poem “Sinner’s Rue” (Last Poems, XXX). More 
than the title of this poem is borrowed, for Heine’s 62nd poem of his 
Lyrisches Intermezzo is evidently the source of Housman’s inspiration: 

Am Kreuzweg wird begraben, 
Wer selber sich brachte um; 


Dort wichst eine blaue Blume, 

Die Armesiinderblum’. 

Am Kreuzweg stand ich und seufzte; 
Die Nacht war kalt und stumm. 


Im Mondschein bewegte sich langsam 
Die Armesiinderblum’. 


Compare the first two stanzas of Housman’s lyric, which are a virtual 
(though unacknowledged) translation: 
I walked alone and thinking, 
And faint the nightwind blew 


And stirred on mounds at crossways 
The flower of sinner’s rue. 


Where the roads part they bury 
Him that his own hand slays, 
And so the weed of sorrow 
Springs at the four cross ways.—L.P., xxx. 


It may be that Housman’s “son of sorrow” (A Shropshire Lad, XLIV) is 
carried over from Heine’s “‘Sohn des Ungliicks” (“Der Mohrenkénig,” 
Romanzero); and the striking phrase describing the infernal sentinel in line 
40 of “Hell Gate,” (Last Poems, XXXI) may owe something to Heine’s 
“‘Feuerlivrei” (“Traumbilder,” 7, Junge Leiden). 

In addition to the parallel passages already given, the following may be 
considered: 

Es bleiben todt die Todten, 


Und nur der Lebendige lebt. 
—*Die Ilse,” Aus der Harzreise. 


Compare 
The living are the living 
And dead the dead will stay.—L.P., xx. 


On a similar theme are these lines: 


Ich lebe und bin noch stirker, 
Als alle Todten sind! 
—Die Heimkehr, 21. 
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Compare again: 


A lad that lives and has his will 
Is worth a dozen dead.—A.S.L., xxv. 


Heine’s third poem in his Nachlese (V ermischte Gedichte, 21) may have left 
its influence on two or three of Housman’s lyrics: 

Ich will mich im griinen Wald ergehn 

Wo Blumen spriessen und Végel singen; 

Denn wenn ich im Grabe einst liegen werde, 

Ist Aug’ und Ohr bedeckt mit Erde, © 

Die Blumen kann ich nicht spriessen sehn, -’ 

Und Végelgesiinge hér’ ich nicht klingen. | 


These verses bring to mind the tone and some of the phrases of the second 
poem of A Shropshire Lad, concluding: 

And since to look at things in bloom 

Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands I will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 


Here the idea of mortality is softened, but Housman was capable of Heine’s 
bluntness, as for example in “After earth has stopped the ears,” (A Shrop- 
shire Lad, XIX), which sounds like an echo of “‘Ist Aug’ und Ohr bedeckt 
mit Erde.” 


From Homer onward poets have taken their property where they have 
found it. A. E. Housman, far from being an “original” poet, exercised his 
eclectic rights more freely than has been generally supposed. Neither his 
themes nor his phrases carry often to the sensitive ear a feeling of real nov- 
elty. But Housman was an unsurpassed adapter. He is one of the best-read 
of our modern poets, and perhaps one of his strongest holds on the imagina- 
tion of modern critics is in the skill he displays in the selection and appropri- 
ation among what he read. Reading Heine he found not a universal language 
but a strict and special dialect—one which he undoubtedly recognized as 
his own. When in this dialect Housman’s poetic imagination expressed itself, 
his verses contained many accents that were echoes from the German poet. 


Tom B. HABER 


Ohio State University 
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AN EARLY REVIEW OF KEATS 


Hazlitt’s inclusion of poems from Keats in his anthology of Select British 
Poets in 1824 was one of the first indications that Keats was to take his place 
among the popular poets in the English language.' But an intriguing little 
annual, a combination of almanac and odds and ends of interest to the gen- 
erality, published two years before Hazlitt’s book appeared, gives even 
earlier evidence. The main title of this volume is Time’s Telescope for 1822; 
but its subtitle furnishes more accurate information as to its contents. It 
reads: ‘““A Complete Guide to the Almanack: / Containing an Explanation / 
of / Saints’ Days and Holidays: / With Illustrations of British History and 
Antiquities, / Notices of Obsolete Rites and Customs, / Sketches of Com- 
parative Chronology, / Contemporary Biography. / Astronomical Occur- 
rences / in Every Month / Comprising Remarks on the Phenomena of the 
Celestial Bodies: / The Naturalist’s Diary; / Explaining the Various Ap- 
pearances in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdom. / To Which are Prefixed 
Outlines of Conchology / Published Annually.’ Within the volume there 
are sections bearing such titles as “Remarkable Days” and “The Natural- 
ist’s Diary.” 

This would seem to cover about everything that could interest the run 
of unschooled but curious readers who might be supposed to treasure the 
annual almanac as a household volume alongside the Bible—except poetry 
and notices of poets. But, interestingly enough, we find in the midst of the 
pot-pourri of varied and miscellaneous materials that make up the contents 
of the volume—quasi-scientific information on astronomical, botanical, geo- 
logical and other physical matters, biographical and historical bits on many 
and diverse subjects—a considerable sprinkling of poetry and the com- 
memoration, in a brief appreciative review, of the death of an English poet. 
Among the poetic extracts are quotations from Endymion and The Eve of 
St. Agnes, and the subject of the review is John Keats. 

The lines from Endymion occur as an introduction to a brief eulogium of 
spring labeled “‘For April 1822,” under the larger heading ““The Naturalist’s 
Diary.” They read, 

Now the wint’ry gusts give over strife 
With the conquering sun of SPRING, and leave the skies 


Warm and serene, but yet with moistened eyes 
In pity of the shattered infant buds.—Keat’s Endymion 


The writer is quoting from memory, or is deliberately altering the verses 
to fit his purpose;* but the important thing is that, in a manner that Hazlitt 


1 Hazlitt’s comments on Keats in his introductory section is interesting evidence of his 
evaluation of Keats at the time. He wrote in part: “He gave the greatest promise of genius of 
any poet of his day, He displayed extreme tenderness, beauty, originality and delicacy of fancy 
. .. some of his shorter and later pieces are . . . as free from faults as they are full of beauties” 
(“Critical List of Authors,” Select British Poets or New Elegant Extracts from Chaucer to the 
Present Teme (London, 1824], p. XII). 

2 London, printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co., 1822. The volume was given a second 
— in 1823. I owe my first acquaintance with Time’s Telescope to W. E. Peck, now de- 
ceased. 

3 The lines read in the first edition of Endymion: 

When last the wintry gusts gave over strife 
With the conquering sun of spring, and left the skies 
Warm and serene, but yet with moistened eyes 
In pity of the shattered infant buds,—(1, 920-923) 
The gay disregard for accurate attribution characteristic of English practice of the period is 
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himself is to use freely during the next few vears, he is recalling and using 
lines from Keats as a text and illustration, and a household pamphlet is 


printing what he writes, evidently secure in the confidence that it will meet 
popular taste. 

The second use of Keats occurs in the part of the Annual devoted to 
“Remarkable Days in January 1822,” in a brief article on Saint Agnes. 
One may almost believe that the writer chose the subject for the chance it 
gave him to quote from Keats’s beautiful poem on St. Agnes Eve, so much of 
his space is given to favored stanzas. The entry is brief enough to reproduce 
in full, with the omission only of most of the quoted stanzas. 


21.—St. Agnes 
Has been aiways considered by the Catholics as a special patroness of purity, with the 
immaculate Mother of God and St. Thelca. Rome was the theatre of the triumph of St. Agnes; 
and Prudentius says, that her tomb was shown within sight of that city. She suffered not long 
after the beginning of the persecution of Dioclesian, whose bloody edicts appeared in March in 
the year of our Lord 303. She was only thirteen years of age at the time of her glorious death. 
On this day some si//y women fast all day, and take care that they do not touch, or are 
touched by, a male, in order that they may dream of their lovers at night. Many other kinds of 
divination are practiced by our rustic damsels, for the same purpose. See the preceding volumes 
of T.T.—On this innocent superstition the late MR. KEATS has founded his beautiful poem 
of “The Eve of St. Agnes.” 
[Here the author quotes the first stanza of the poem.] 
The precautions to be observed by the fair Madeline differ somewhat from those just men- 
tioned, and are thus prettily enumerated by the poet.— 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honied middle of the night, 
If ceremonies due they did aright; 
As, supperless to bed they must retire, 
And couch supine; . . . 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 





well illustrated in this brief article. There stands at the end in parenthesis the attribution 
“Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia, eic.,” which might lead one to assume that the 
whole was an extract from Porter’s interesting two-volume work entitled Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, etc., etc. (London, 1821, 1822). But actually only parts of 
a few sentences are from Porter, and these transposed and paraphrased, without benefit of 
quotation marks, to suit the author’s convenience. The lines from Endymion are not in Porter 
nor is a second poetic extract which ends the first paragraph. If not instructive it is at least 
diverting to compare the original with the derived sentences. 
Describing the lovely site of the king’s palace near Teheran, Porter writes: 
‘*Few of the flowers were in bud, when I first visited this charming spot; but the balmy season 
advancing with singular rapidity in these higher tracts of Persia, soon covered every moun- 
tain’s brow with rich herbage, and filled the whole air with perfume from the full-blown 
gardens. The spring, at Teheran, is not only the pleasantest of the seasons, but the most 
healthy; which I found by experience; while I was there, during the months of April and May, 
the thermometer of Reaumur never mounting to more than from 70 to 80 in the shade. In the 
short space of those few weeks, the whole country put on its fairest garb, looking enchantingly, 
and breathing sweets from every quarter; ...” (op. cit., 1, 336). 
Here is the passage in Time’s Telescope: 

“In the higher tracts of Persia, the balmy season of Spring advances with singular rapidity. 
During the month of April and May, every mountain’s brow is covered with rich herbage, and 
the air is filled with perfume from the full-blown flowers of the numberless gardens: the whole 
country puts on its fairest garb, looking enchantingly, and breathing sweets from every 
quarter. The spring at Teheran is not only the pleasantest of its seasons, but the most healthy, 
the thermometer of Reaumur never mounting to more than from 70° to 80° in the shade.— 
(Sir R. K. Porter's Travels in Georgia, Persia, etc.)” 
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Madeline prepares to retire to rest, that she may dream of her lover, while her rich kins- 
men, the opposers of her love, are keeping holiday in another part of the house. In the following 
exquisite description of Madeline’s chamber, and highly finished portrait of the heroine, we 
have a striking specimen of the sudden and strong maturity of the author’s genius. 


[Here follow Stanzas XXIV, XXV, and XXVII of “The Eve of St. Agnes”’.] 


The lines from the poem are scrupulously quoted, with slight exceptions 
in the case of deletions in Stanzas VI and XXV, on grounds, one may sup- 
pose, of moral fastidiousness, and in half a dozen spellings. Keats’s “hon- 
ey’d” becomes “honied”; and “arch’d,” “damask’d,” and so forth, are all 
written with the “ed.” The author obviously has an affection for Keats’s 
rich verse, and his ample quotation suggests that he has confidence that his 
readers will share his pleasure. 

The most important piece of Keatsiana yielded by the volume, is, how- 
ever, the review under date of February 23, in a section entitled ““Remark- 
able Days in February: 1822.” Here appears to be the first anniversary 
notice of Keats’s death of which we have record, and as such it has an inter- 
est independent of its content. The editor—a man of taste, evidently, as 
his many discriminating literary selections would show—must have given 
Keats a rather high place among contemporary poets. The reviewer’s senti- 
ments are appropriate to the occasion. Who he was we do not know. He 
was not in all likelihood one of the three more prominent literary men of the 
day who habitually spoke well of Keats—Lamb, Hunt, or Hazlitt—though 
it would not be impossible that Hazlitt had picked up an honest penny by 
furnishing the article: the ideas are similar to those he elsewhere expressed. 
Brown? Woodhouse? Reynolds? Reynolds we know wrote favorable reviews 
of Keats in The Morning Chonicle, and he might have furnished this one. 
Like Keats himself, he had adopted a style for reviewing rather patently 
borrowed from Hazlitt’s. The fact, however, that within the review itself 
there is reference to the extracts from ‘The Eve of St. Agnes” included in 
the article on Saint Agnes earlier in the volume suggests that the writer was 
some one on the staff of the Annual, either the editor himself or the man who 
took care of the assignment on Saint Agnes. This supposition is further sup- 
ported by the fact that the author quite plainly sets himself apart from the 
professional critics: ‘There were many, however, even among the critics,” 
he says, who esteemed Keats. But whoever wrote the review, it has the 
merit of noting the right things, and of selecting those qualities for praise 
upon which most critics still agree. The sonnet selected for tribute is, ad- 
mittedly, not one of Keats’s best, but in an anniversary piece recalling 
Keats’s death in Italy it is entirely apt. The use of the “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale” is in the best taste certainly. The repetition of the idea, now dis- 
credited, that Keats was killed by the reviewers was so generally accepted 
at the time that it cannot be held as a fault. 

From my photostat copy I print the review as it was written, with only 
the omission of the poem with which it ends. 


*23. 1821—JOHN KEATS DIED 
Some, in their age, 
Ripe for the sickle; others, young, like him, 
And falling green beneath th’untimely stroke. 


He died at Rome, whither he had gone for the benefit of his health. His complaint was a 
consumption, under which he had languished for some time; but his death was accelerated by 
a cold caught in his voyage to Italy. It is rather singular, that, in the year 1816, he expressed 
an ardent desire to visit these classic regions;—and, five years afterwards, his wish was grati- 
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fied; how fatally we have just seen! The sonnet in which he expresses a hope that he may at 
some period visit the shores of Italy, is one of his earliest productions, and is too beautiful to 
be omitted, in this humble tribute to his memory. : 

[The writer here quotes the sonnet BAe England” entire] 

Mr. Keats was, in the truest sense of the word, a POET. There is but a small portion of the 
public acquainted with the writings of this young man; yet they were full of high imagination 
and delicate fancy, and his images were beautiful and more entirely his own, perhaps, than 
those of any living writer whatever. He had a fine ear, a tender heart, and at times great force 
and originality of expression; and notwithstanding all this, he has been suffered to rise and pass 
away almost without a notice: the laurel has been awarded (for the present) to other brows; the 
bolder aspirants have been allowed to take their station on the slippery steps of the Temple of 
Fame, while he has been nearly hidden among the crowd during his life, and has at last died 
solitary and in sorrow, in a foreign land. 

It is et all times difficult, if not impossible, to argue others into a love of poets and poetry: 
it is altogether a matter of feeling, and we must leave to time (while it hallows his memory) 
to do justice to the reputation of Keats. There were many, however, even among the critics, 
who held his powers in high estimation; and it was well observed by the Editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, that there was no other author whatever, whose writings would form so good 
a test by which to try the love which any one professed to bear towards poetry. In proof of this 
assertion, we need only to refer to the beautiful extract from the ‘Eve of St. Agnes,’ already 
given in pp. 12-13, pon | to the following exquisite ‘Ode to a Nightingale,’ which, that we may du 
ample justice to the author, we shall quote entire. The poem will be more striking to the 
reader, when he understands that it was written not long before Mr. Keats left England, when 
the author’s powerful mind had for some time past inhabited a sickened and shaking body,— 
and had suffered deeply from the baleful effects of the poisoned shafts of critical malignity! 


So it comes about that in a curious, homely, obscure, little volume, 
printed a year after the death of Keats, we find recognition of the enduring 
poetic worth that the wit and wisdom of the Quarterly and Blackwood’s re- 
viewers were not able to discover, and with it evidence of a dawning popu- 
larity that foreshadows the general approval of later times, when pieces 
like the sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, “The Eve of St. Agnes,” ““The Ode 
on a Grecian Urn,” “The Ode to a Nightingale,” “La Belle Dame,” and 
“Isabella” were to be among the most frequently printed and best loved 
poems in our language. 

CLARENCE D. THORPE 


University of Michigan 
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PERCY’S USE OF HIS FOLIO-MANUSCRIPT 


Few works of an editorial nature have had greater influence than Percy’s 
Reliques. Yet it was not long after the publication of the Reliques that it be- 
came widely known among the serious reading public that Percy’s printed 
texts were not strictly authentic; that he had added in some instances, sub- 
tracted in others, and had altered much of what remained. Such knowledge 
was not particularly disconcerting, however, to a public which had read 
and would read the works of Macpherson and Chatterton, of Pinkerton and 
William Henry Ireland, and which, when it regarded him at all, was inclined 
to laugh at Joseph Ritson. Even men of letters could view textual alteration 
with a tolerance that amounted to complacency. Shenstone raised no objec- 
tion while the Religues was in preparation;! and Scott’s justification of 
Percy is characteristic of the general judgment of the Reliques for some time 
after its publication: 

It is no doubt highly desirable that the text of ancient poetry should be given untouched 
and uncorrupted. But this is a point which did not occur to the editor of the Reliques in 1765, 
whose object it was to win the favour of the public, at a period when the great difficulty was 


not how to secure the very words of the old ballads, but how to arrest attention upon the 
subject at all.? 


And to arrest the attention of the public upon early balladry, and to share 
with others his own enthusiasm for it, was indeed Percy’s aim. Fearing lest 
his zeal be too obtrusive, he drew upon his folio manuscript for less than a 
fourth of the songs and ballads of the Religues, and supplemented them 
with ballads and lyrics from Elizabethan times until his own. He added a 
glossary; and with something of a hesitant bashfulness and yet a desire 
to please and inform which is almost touching in its sincerity and which is 
deserving of the gentlest consideration, he inserted several explanatory es- 
says throughout his anthology. 

Yet interest in Percy’s folio grew, and others besides Ritson became 
curious to know its contents. At length, largely at the instigation of Profes- 
sor Child, the folio was temporarily relinquished by Percy’s descendants, 
and its contents were published by John W. Hales and Frederick J. Furni- 
vall.* Sir Frederick Madden has dated the handwriting at 1650,‘ and Furn- 
ivall has shown the dialect of the copier to have been Lancashire.§ Of the 
191 ballads which it contains, Percy made use of only 46.° Approximately 
half of these he printed substantially as he found them. The remaining bal- 
lads were altered in varying degrees: some received an addition of only a 


1 See Hans Hecht, “Thomas Percy und William Shenstone, ein Briefwechsel,” Quellen 
und Forschungen, cit (1909), 44. 

? Quoted in G. R. Trenery, “Ballad Collections of the Eighteenth Century,” Modern 
Language Review, x (1915), 289. 

. Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript (1867-1868). 

I, xii. 

51, xiii. 

6 Hales and Furnivall (1, xii—xxiii) list 45. I have added “‘The Distracted Puritan,” which 
appeared in the MS. as “O Noble Ffestus” (111, 269-274). This ballad was also included in the 
list compiled in Margarete Willinsky, Bischof Percys Bearbeitungen der Volksballaden und 
Kunstgedichten seines Folio-Manuscriptes (Leipziger Beitrige sur Englischen Philologie, Xxt, 
1932). This dissertation tabulates almost all of Percy’s alterations. There are a few minor slips 
as, for example, “warr” (“The Wondering Prince of Troy,” |. 21) is said to have been changed 
to “light” (p. 63), when the word actually substituted is “fight.” Discussion of narrative 
changes hardly appears; and the author confines herself chiefly to cataloguing specific words 
and numbers of lines, with little attempt at concrete illustration of general peculiarities in 
Percy’s alterations. 
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few stanzas and the insertion of one or two new incidents in the narrative; 
others were altered beyond all recognition, containing scarcely one incident 
or even one line that might be found in the manuscript version. 

Of the 46 ballads in the Reliqgues which are found also in the manuscript, 
the folio text of 11 was not used as the basis.’ For the text of these 11 bal- 
lads, Percy drew chiefly upon earlier printed copies; and the result of what- 
ever collation was made with the folio texts was slight and confined mainly 
to orthographical adjustments. Of the remaining 35 ballads, 9 were sub- 
stantially altered; and it is the alterations of representative ballads of this 
group which is the immediate concern of this paper. 

There are 26 other ballads, however, in which changes of varying degree 
are made.® Interpolations of incidents or entire stanzas in these ballads are 
few; and where they do occur, they are slight. Each is found almost com- 
plete in the folio manuscript, and Percy had little need to add incidents of 
his own invention. Many of these ballads, moreover, are not strictly narra- 
tive in character and, consequently not catching the Bishop’s fancy in the 
same way as “Sir Cauline” or “Sir Aldingar,” would not have tempted him 
to add and expand. Percy’s minor changes in these ballads are numerous, 
and in many instances hardly more than a quarter of the lines are left un- 
touched; but the alterations are almost entirely confined to diction and 
phrasing, and in no way affect the narrative itself. Their purpose, as a rule, 
is either to clarify what would be obscure to the general reader, to make the 
meter more regular, or to improve the rhyme. 

Percy hardly esteemed alterations for the purposes of clarity or adjust- 
ment to contemporary grammatical standards worthy of even passing men- 
tion from an editor. In his introductory note to “The Boy and the Mantle,” 
he wrote that the ballad “is printed verbatim from the old MS. described in 
the Preface’’;® yet 9 of its 194 lines were altered for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion. Thus, in the stanza, 


A kirtle & a mantle 
this child had uppon 
With branches and ringes 
full richelye bedone (ll. 5-8), 


7 “Adam Bell, Clym o’ the Clough, and William of Cloudesly” (11, 76), “Sir Lancelot du 
Lake” (1, 84), “The Distracted Puritan” (“O Noble Ffestus,” 111, 169), ““Mary Ambree”’ (1 
515), “To Althea from Prison” (“When Love with unconfined Wings,” 11, 17), “The Spanish 
Lady’s Love” (111, 393), “Edom o’ Gordon” (1, 79), “Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard” 
(1, 119), “King John and the Abbot of Canterbury” (“King John and the Bishoppe,” 1, 508), 
“The Not-Browne Mayd” (11, 174), and “Gil Morrice” (“Child Maurice,” t1, 500). Page 
—" here and in the following notes, are to the Folio Manuscript unless otherwise indi- 
cated. 

8 “King Estmere” (11, 200), “(Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne” (11, 227), ““The More 
Modern Ballad of Chevy Chase” (11, 1), “The Winning of Cales” (m1, 453), ““The Boy and the 
Mantle” (um, 301), “The Wandering Prince of Troy” (11, 499), “Old Tom of Bedlam” (1m, 
123), “Guy and Amarant” (11, 136), “The Shepherd’s Resolution” (11, 50), ““A Lover of Fate” 
(111, 389), “The Aspiring Shepherd” (111, 386), ““The King and Miller of Mansfield” (11, 147), 
“The Lady’s Fall” (11, 246), “Gentle Herdsman, Tell to Me” (11, 514), and “The Legend of 
Sir Guy” (1m, 201). Others, slightly more altered, and in which about half or more of the lines 
are changed, but in which the narrative of the manuscript text is relatively unaffected, are: 
“Take thy Old Cloak about thee” (11, 320), “The Murder of the King of the Scots” (11, 260), 
“Child Waters” (11, 269), “The King of France’s Daughter” (1, 441), ““Dulcina” (rv, 32), 
“Complaint of Conscience” (1, 174), “Old Sir Robin of Portingale” (1, 235), and ““The Beg- 
gar’s Daughter of Bednall-Green” (11, 279). 

* Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (ed. H. B. Wheatley, 1876), m1, 3. Subsequent refer- 
ences to the Reliques are to this edition. 
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Percy replaced the puzzling word “branches” with “brouches.” Again, in 
the lines, 
I tell Lords in this hall, 
I hett you all heate (il. 17-18), 
he substituted “heede” for “heate.” “To the mantle shee her biled”’ (ll. 
33-34) became ‘‘To the mantle she her hied”’; and in 
one while was it gaule 
another while was it greene (Il. 41-42), 
“gaule” was replaced with “gule.” In “The More Modern Ballad of Chevy 
Chase,” again, in which 64 of its 256 lines were slightly altered, “was... 
befall” (ll. 3-4) was changed to “did . . . befall,” and “Erle Percy took the 
way” (l. 6) to “Erle Percy took his way.” Percy’s frequent unacquaintance 
with archaic words occasionally led him to regard a line as obscure which 
was not. Unaware, for instance, that “bent” can mean field as well as in- 
clination, he altered the lines 
to drive the deere with hound & horne, 
dauglas Bade on the bent (Il. 109-110), 


to read 
to drive the deere with hound and horne 
Earl Douglas had the bent. 


Percy’s alterations for the purpose of regulating the meter occur even 
more often. Thus, in “Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,” the inverted 
third foot was eliminated in the transition from “ ‘sweeuens are swift, 
Master,’ quoth Iohn” (1. 13) to “‘ ‘sweeuens are swift,’ sayd lyttle John”; 
“thé cast on their goune of greene” (1. 20) became “They cast then on their 
gownes of green”; in “to know his meaninge trulye” (1. 34) the feminine 
ending was removed by altering the line to read “‘to know what he doth 
meane”; and—though Percy was later goaded by Ritson into returning to 
the original in his fourth edition (1794)—“this is all the reward I aske” 
(1. 201) was replaced with “For this is all the meade I aske.”” From “Glas- 
gerion,”’ in 

“awaken,” quoth hee, “my Master deere, 
I hold it time to be gone” (Il. 53-54), 


the concluding trisyllabic foot was eradicated, and the second line became 
strictly iambic: “The cock hath well-nigh crown.” Again, in “The Wander- 
ing Prince of Troy,” the first line, “When Troy towne for ten yeeres warr,” 
was replaced with ‘When Troy town had, for ten years past”; and the sec- 


ond line of : 
When he ffor land long time had sought 


Att last arriv’d with great joy (ll. 8-9) 
was changed to read: “Att last arriving with great joy.” 
Alterations for the purpose of improving the rhyme are equally fre- 
quent. Thus in the stanza, 
“T seek an outlaw,” quoth Sir Guye, 
“Men call him Robin Hood; 


I had rather meet with him upon a day 
Than 40 1.1. of golde” (Il. 99-102), 


the last line became “Than fortye pound so good.” Again, the manuscript 


reads. “T dwell by dale & downe,” quoth Guy, 
& I have done many a curst turne; 
& he that calls me by my right name, 
calles me Guy of good Gysborne”’ (Il. 135-138). 
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Percy, uncertain whether “Gysborne” might legitimately rhyme with 
“turne,” determined to play safe. 
I dwell by dale and downe, quoth hee, 
And Robin to take Ime sworn; 


And when I am called by my right name 
I am Guy of good Gisborne. 


“The Wandering Prince of Troy,” in particular, abounds with alterations 
for the sake of rhyme. Thus, “thy life is done” replaced the last four words 
of 

delay not time, thy glasse is run, 

thy date is past, & death is come (Il. 113-114). 
In 

And then anon this comelye knight 

with words demure, as he colde well, 
Of their unhappy ten yeares warre (Il. 19-21), 


the concluding line became “Of their unhappy ten yeares fight.” Again, 
the manuscript reads. 
When death had peerct the tender hart 
of DIDO, CARTHAGINIAN Queene, 
& bloudy knife had ended the same (Il. 67-69). 


Both rhyme and the regulation of meter guided the alteration of the con- 
cluding line to ““Whose bloody knife did end the smart.” 

In keeping with Percy’s policy of admitting “nothing immoral and in- 
decent”’ which would lead him to “be ashamed of having bestowed some of 
his idle hours on the ancient literature of our own country,’ pertinent 
changes occasionally occur. Such a policy, as well as rhyme, may have dic- 
tated the exchange, for example, of “Before all the rout”’ for the concluding 


line of When she had tane the Mantle 


& cast it her about, 
then was she bare 
alle about the buttockes (Ill. 69-72). 


But alterations such as this are rare; for few of the ballads Percy chose to 
print had the slightest reference which might have evoked a blush in his 
readers. Prone as he was himself, moreover, to exaggeration of sentiment 
in his alterations in the longer narrative ballads, he frequently subdued 
images in the manuscript version which he may possibly have regarded as 
over-vivid; and the exchange, in such instances, is rarely of the happiest. 
Thus, 


O Christ! it was a great greeve to see 
how eche man chose his spere, 
& how the blood out of their brests 
' did gush like water cleere (Il. 117-120) 
was rewritten: 
O Christ it was a grief to see 
And likewise for to hear, 
The cries of men lying in their gore, 
And scattered here and there. 


_ Itis in the remaining nine ballads, however, that Percy took the greatest 
liberties with his text." The narrative of each was such as might well have 


10 Reliques, 1, 15. 

" “The Heir of Linne” (1, 174), “Sir Andrew Barton” (111, 399), “Sir Aldingar” (1, 165), 
“Northumberland Betrayed by Douglas” (1, 217), “Sir Cauline” (11, 1), “The Rising in the 
North” (1, 210), “King Arthur’s Death” (1, 497), “The Marriage of Sir Gawaine” (1, 103), 
and “The Child of Elle” (1, 132). References are to the Folio-Manuscript. 
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captured his fancy, and, doubtless delighted at the opportunity of indulging 
an invention thus stimulated, he expanded with appalling generosity. Char- 
acteristic is his treatment of “Sir Aldingar.”’ The manuscript version of the 
ballad relates the story of a king’s steward, Sir Aldingar, who, repulsed in 
his advances to the queen, seeks revenge upon her. He places a beggar in 
her bed, and reveals the sight to the king, who, convinced of his wife’s un- 
faithfulness, sentences her to be burned to death within forty days unless 
she finds a knight to fight in her cause against Sir Aldingar. A messenger 
sent out by the queen in search of a champion is met by a child who bids 
him return to the queen with the news that he will come to her aid. The forty 
days pass, and the queen is about to be burned, when the child suddenly 
appears, cuts down Sir Aldingar, and forces him to confess his treachery 
and testify to the queen’s fidelity. 

The folio states simply that the queen sent forth a messenger to find her 
a champion; but Percy’s version relates in generous detail of “one of the 
queens damsélles,” who volunteered to do the searching, and who, appar- 
ently forgetting that the queen was to be burned in forty days’ time, swears 
that she “will never return” until she has found the desired help. She sets 
out riding, very much at random, until her continued moan is at length over- 
heard by a small boy who at once promises his aid; and the “woe-begone 
damsel,” in extremely altered spirits, returns with the news. Again, the 


manuscript reads. 
Our Queene was put in a tunne to burne, 
She thought no thing but death; 
They were ware of the little one 
Came riding forth of the east (Il. 143-146). 


Such simplicity and condensation ill satisfied Percy; and it is characteristic 
of him that he expanded the incident to several stanzas, and related in great 
detail how the queen was brought forth in a state of prostration to the 
fire, which was built with torturing slowness. A herald was inserted, who, 
with elaborate ceremony, calls for a champion; but none appears. 
No knight stood forth, no knight there came, 
No helpe appeared nigh; 
And now the fyer was lighted up, 
Queen Elinor must dye. 
And now the fyer was lighted up, 
As hot as hot must bee; 
When riding upon a little white steed, 
The tinye boy they see.” 


, 


Percy’s treatment of “The Marriage of Sir Gawaine,” which he ex- 
panded from 217 to 316 lines, was in a similar vein. The manuscript version 
had substantial gaps, and these, he believed, amply jusitfied his alterations. 

The original was so extremely mutilated, half of every leaf being torn away, that without 


large supplements, &c., it was deemed improper for this collection: these it has therefore re- 
ceived, such as they are.* 


Stung by Ritson’s taunts, Percy reprinted the manuscript copy in his fourth 
edition (1794), in order, he said, 


that such austere Antiquaries, as complain that the ancient copies have not always been rigidly 


% LI. 157-164, in Percy’s version. For changes within the line to regulate the meter, cf. 
as characteristic of such alterations in all this group, ll. 6 (MS. 4), 13 (MS. 11), 17 (MS.,15), 
69 (MS. 71), 86 (MS. 90), 123 (MS. 109), and 133 (MS. 121). 

13 Reliques, 111, 13. 
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adhered to, may see how unfit for publication many of the pieces would have been if all the 
blunders, corruptions, and nonsense of illiterate Reciters and Transcribers had been super- 
stitiously retained, without some attempt to correct and amend them."* 


And indeed, with two trifling exceptions,"® Percy’s reprint in his fourth edi- 
tion was exact. 

In the manuscript version, the narrative—which is basically the familiar 
one of Florent, in the Confessio Amantis, and of the Wife of Bath’s Tale— 
relates how the unarmed Arthur is released from combat by a giant he has 
met on the condition that he present himself on the same spot within a 
year’s time and either yield his life or state correctly what it is women most 
desire. Unable to find the solution, Arthur returns a year later in the com- 
pany of Sir Gawaine; and the two meet, on the way, a woman of extreme 
ugliness who offers to reveal the correct answer in exchange for Gawaine’s 
hand. Without waiting to ask his vassal’s opinion of the proposed match, 
Arthur readily accepts her offer, and is then told that what women most 
desire is to have their will. Confronted with this undeniable answer, the 
giant releases Arthur; and Gawaine, who has undergone the unwelcome 
marriage for the sake of the king’s honor, is rewarded by finding his bride 
released from her spell of ugliness and restored to a state of compelling 
beauty. 

Much of the manuscript version is quite alliterative, and it is of some 
significance that Percy’s additions are not. Characteristic of the difference 
are the opening stanzas of the ballad, the first two of which are from the folio 
text, while the third, except for the first line, is Percy’s own. 


King Arthur lives in merry Carleile, 
And seemely is to see, 

And there he hath with him Queen Geneuer, 
That bride so bright of blee, 


And there he hath with him Queen Geneuer, 
That bride so bright of bower, 

And all his barons about him stoode 
That were doth stiff and stowre. 


The king a royale Christmasse kept 
With mirth and princely cheare, 

To him repaired many a knight 
That came both farre and neare."* 


Then, instead of permitting the unarmed king to meet the giant in the wood, 
Percy invented the story of a damsel who, in a state of distraction, enters 
the palace crying out for Arthur to avenge her on the giant for carrying 
away her lover; and Arthur at once sets out for the giant’s castle, fully 
armed. Apparently feeling it inappropriate for Arthur to be vanquished, 
Percy placed the castle on magic ground, the treading of which would de- 
stroy the courage of even the bravest man (Il. 53-56). The description of 
the ugly woman, again, is relatively simple and almost convincing in the 
folio text, while Percy’s attempt to heighten the incident by portraying her 
as a Medusa-locked monster closely verges upon the absurd: 


M4 11, 323. 

, % Percy dropped the redundant initial in “Qqueene” (I. 3) and omitted the figure “&” 
(1. 11). 
% Percy’s possible overlooking of the alliterative character of ““The Marriage of Sir 
Gawaine” is noted also by W. L. Blackley in his review of Hales and Furnivall’s edition of the 
Folio-Manuscript (Contemporary Review, v1, 1867, 405). 
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Her nose was crookt and turned outwarde, 
Her chin stood all awyre; 

And where as sholde have been her mouthe, 
Lo! there was set here eye; 

Her haires, like serpents, cling aboute 
Her cheekes of deadlye hewe; 

A worse-form'd ladye than she was, 
No man mote ever viewe (Il. 93-100). 


After her marriage with Sir Gawaine, the appearance of this “loathly 
ladye,”’ with her eye where her mouth should be, becomes very different 
indeed; and the diction with which she is depicted reveals how closely 
Percy was bound to the ballads and the songs in ballad-meter of Tickell, 
Malloch, Soame Jenyns, William Thompson, or even Prior and Shenstone: 
Sweet blushes stayn’d her rud-red cheeke, 
Her eyen were blacke as sloe; 


The ripening cherrye swellde her lippe, 
And all her necke was snow (Pt. 11, ll. 101-104).”” 


Percy, indeed, was not infrequently given to hyperbole, and his hyperbole 
was hardly of the epic variety. He exaggerated until the force of what he 
sought to convey was dissipated and lost. Thus, the folio text of “King 
Arthur’s Death” states simply that Arthur, viewing the slain after the bat- 
tle— 
“Alas!” then sayd Noble King Arthur 
“that ever this sight I see! 


to see all my good Knights lye slain, 
& the traitor yett alive to bee!” (Il. 165-168). 


It is significant that, in Percy’s version, Arthur’s sensibility is considerably 
heightened: 
And when the king beheld his knightes, 
All dead and scattered on the molde, 
The teares fast trickled down his face, 
That manlye face in fight so bolde. 


And the king’s lament thereupon extends to twelve lines. Percy, again, re- 
jected the opening of “Sir Andrew Barton”’: 


As: it befell in M[i]Jdsumer time 
when burds singe sweettley on every tree; 


and the diction of the lines he substituted is characteristic: 


When Flora with her fragrant flowers 
Bedecked the earth so trim and gaye, 

And Neptune with his daintye showers 
Came to present the month of Maye." 


But hardly any alterations are more indicative of Percy’s general treat- 
ment of his text than those in “Sir Cauline.” Percy’s insertions show consid- 
erable talent for imitation, and his version was well liked by Coleridge.’® 
“This old romantic tale,” wrote Percy in a prefatory note, 


17 For similar alterations and additions, see, in the ballad in the Reliques, ll. 21-68, 77-88, 
97-98, and 114-126, in Pt. 1; and, in Pt. 1, ll. 1-44, 80-100, 105-116, 145-152, and 154-160. 

18 See also, in Percy’s version, Il. 33-40, 129-136 (Pt.1), and ll. 1-8, 17-64, 89-94, 113-120, 
145-176 (Pt.1). 

19 For a discussion of portions of “Sir Cauline” which were noted by Coleridge, and which 
influenced, to some extent, the diction of “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” see John 
Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (1927), pp. 331 and 336. 
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was preserved in the Editor’s folio MS. but in so very defective and mutilated a condition . . . 
and the whole appeared so far short of the perfection it seemed to deserve, that the Editor was 
tempted to add several stanzas in the first part, and still more in the second, to connect and 
compleat the story in the manner which appeared to him most interesting and affecting.?° 
And, with this purpose in mind, Percy increased the length of the ballad from 
201 to 394 lines. Yet there was little need for expansion; for the story in the 
original was relatively complete: Sir Cawline,” a knight at the Irish court, 
falls into a love-sickness because of the king’s daughter, takes to his bed, 
and declares that he will die, until the king, hearing of Cawline’s sickness, 
sends his daughter to cure him. Cawline confesses his love to her; but she 
replies that, before the matter can receive serious consideration, he must 
first watch all night by Eldridge Hill, and vanquish the Eldridge King. This 
Sir Cawline does; but on returning to the palace, he finds that a giant has 
just entered and is making the rounds of the palace, drinking large quanti- 
ties of the king’s wine and pocketing the cups from which he drinks: 
& he dranke then on the Kings wine 
& hee put the cup in his sleeve; 
& all thé trembled & were wan 
ffor feare he sholde them greeffe (Il. 134-137). 


The giant at length demands the king’s daughter. The king, in considerable 
apprehension, offers his lands and daughter to whomever vanquishes the 
giant. Cawline accepts the challenge, slays the giant, refuses the king’s 
lands but takes the daughter, settles down to a pleasant domestic life, and 
is blessed with fifteen sons. 
The manuscript version begins with an address: 
Tesus: lord mickle of might, 
that dyed ffor us on the roode 


to maintain us all on our right, 
that loues true English blood. 


Percy omitted this and, substituting a stanza of his own, plunged at once 
into the story: 


In Ireland, ferr over the sea, 
There dwelleth a bonnye kinge; 

And with him a yong and comelye knighte, 
Men call him Sir Cauline. 


This first alteration is characteristic of Percy, whose concern was far less 
with the form which a ballad may have distinctively assumed than simply 
with the narrative and with what he believed the most affecting way of 
presenting it. The girl was prettily christened “‘Christabel’’; the “Eldridge 
King” became the “Eldridge Knight”’; and in order further to motivate and 
sanction Cauline’s fight with him, the Eldridge Knight was made a pagan 
(Pt. 1, 1. 67). Percy then added little incidents and speeches at every hand: 
the five rings, for example, which Cauline brings back to Christabel from 
the severed hand of the Eldridge Knight are stated to have belonged to five 
different knights whom the Eldridge Knight had slain (1, ll. 143-144). 
Again, in the folio, the Eldridge Knight immediately flees to his castle after 
his hand has been severed; but, in Percy’s version, 
The Eldridge Knight gave up his armes 
With many a sorrowful sighe, 
And swore to obey Syr Cauline’s hest, 
Till the time that he should dye (Pt. 1, ll. 133-136). 
20 Reliques, 1, 61. 
3! Spelled thus in the folio text; in Percy’s version, the name is “‘Cauline.” 
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Equally typical is the insertion of Cauline’s statement when he returns with 
the captured rings: 
O ladye, I am thy own true knighte, 
Thy hests for to obaye: 


And mought I hope to winne thy love!— 
Ne more his tonge colde say (Pt. 1, ll. 161-164). 


And Christabel’s reaction would have won an approving nod from Pamela: 


The ladye blushed scarlette redde 
And felte a gentill sighe: 

Alas! syr knight, how may this bee. 
For my degree’s so highe? 


Percy’s desire to render the ballad more “‘interesting and affecting” led 
him also to insert a radically different conclusion. Instead of permitting Sir 
Cauline to defend the princess from the intruding and tippling giant, 
and thus win her hand, Percy has the king find Cauline and Christabel to- 
gether, and, in a rage, place his daughter in a tower and throw Cauline 
into a dungeon, later altering his sentence to life-long banishment. At a 
tournament, which the king holds to cheer his daughter, the giant appears 
and, meeting no opposition, claims the princess. An unknown knight, how- 
ever, clothed in black, at length approaches and slays the giant, but is 
himself mortally wounded. The princess descends to aid the knight, and 
when she lifts his beaver discovers that it is Cauline who has come to her 
aid. Her sensibilities are affected in the most violent way, and, screaming 
her horror, she swoons. Her shrieking arouses the dying Cauline, who regains 
consciousness long enough to protest his love again and state that he had 
purposely sought to die for her: 

Then giving her one partinge looke, 
He closed his eyes in death, 


Ere Christabele that ladye milde, 
Began to draw her breathe (11, 187-190). 


Christabel then awakes, and “makes her moan,”’ which extends to some 
length and which also proves to be her swan-song; for 
Then fayntinge in a deadlye swoune, 
And with a deep-felte sighe, 


That burst her gentle hearte in twayne, 
Fayre Christabel did dye (1, ll. 201-204)” 


It is plain that Percy had little relish for the conclusion of the folio text, in 
which Christabel and Cauline are happily wed and have fifteen sons. Child, 
before he had seen the folio, suspected alteration of the ending, and re- 
marked that “It is difficult to believe that this charming romance had so 
tragic and sentimental a conclusion.”™ 

Percy nowhere took greater liberties with his manuscript text than in the 
“Ballad of the Childe of Elle.” The “‘Childe of Elle,” as it appears in the 
folio, is a mere fragment from the central portion of the ballad; and in order 
to be able to use it at all in the Religues, Percy believed it necessary to com- 
plete the narrative entirely, and, in the process, largely alter the little which 
remained of the ballad. ““The Childe of Elle,” he stated, “is given from a 


® For similar additions in “Sir Cauline,” see, in Percy’s version in the Religues, ll. 67-70, 
77, 100, 105-106, 121-128, 141-144, 149-153, 155, 157-159 (in Pt. 1), and ll. 1-73, 78-81, 84- 
93, 95, 111-118, 125-131, 133, 135-158, and 163-200 (in Pt. 1). 

3 In his earlier collection, English and Scottish Ballads (Boston, 1857-58), m1, 173. 
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fragment in the Editor’s folio MS. which, tho’ extremely defective and 
mutilated, appeared to have so much merit, that it excited a desire to at- 
tempt a completion of the story.’’* The fragment, as it stands, contains only 
thirty-nine lines. It begins with a maiden telling the Childe of Elle that her 
father intends to slay him; and they then mount upon the Childe’s horse and 
ride away. They are pursued by the lady’s father and her seven brothers, 
and the fragment concludes as the Childe dismounts and prepares to fight 
them. In Percy’s version, the thirty-nine lines were increased to two hun- 
dred, and little of the original, even, was used. Percy invented an ancient 
feud between the families of the Childe and the maiden. The poem opens 
with the Childe pacing his garden in great distraction, and the maiden, 
whom Percy has christened Emmeline, is in a similar state. The lovers are 
largely occupied in sending each other gifts of scarves and rings, and beg- 
ging each other to wear them until death. To add to their troubles, the 
father one day brings home an old friend, one 
Sir John of the north countraye, 


And within three dayes she must him wedde, 
Or he vowes he will her slaye (ll. 34-36). 


This news prostrates the lovers, whose condition had already been suffi- 
ciently unhappy; but they at length summon up the courage to fly, and are 
pursued by Sir John and the entire troop of Emmeline’s father. The Childe 
of Elle slays Sir John, and before the other men can attack him, blows his 
horn, and his own men appear with mysterious but happy suddenness. Em- 
meline’s father, seeing the Childe’s men approach, hastily gives his consent 
to the marriage; and, as he continues speaking and warms to the subject, 
he launches into an eloquent blessing upon the two lovers; and it is with 
this blessing that the poems concludes. 

There is little excuse for Percy’s treatment of the “Childe of Elle.” 
Despite the failings of the plot he constructed, his attempt at completing 
the narrative can be pardoned if the purpose for which the Reliques was 
compiled be remembered. But the fragment contains some of the most 
beautiful and highly imaginative lines in the entire folio, and many of them 
were altered beyond all recognition. Even Hales, who rarely commented on 
Percy’s alterations, had little patience with him in this instance, and stated, 
with some severity: “That worthy prelate, touched by the beauty of it— 
he had a soul—was unhappily moved to try his hand at its completion. A 
wax-doll-maker might as well try to restore Milo’s Venus.” Whether or not 
Percy quite deserves the appellation of a ‘“wax-doll-maker,” some graphic 
and not uninspired lines became, under his touch, tawdry and feebly tin- 
seled. Thus, the maiden in the manuscript says. 

My father sayes he will no Meate 
nor his drinke shall doe him noe good, 


till he have slain the Child of Ell 
& have seen his harts blood (Il. 3-6). 


The statement is made with stark simplicity; and the significance of the last 
line is augmented by the additional emphasis which the two concluding syl- 
lables, “harts blood,” receive from the irregular meter. How even an 
alteration which, for Percy, was relatively slight could destroy the effect 
of the original is revealed by the substituted stanza. 


* Reliques, 1, 131. 
*% Folio-Manuscri pt, 1, 132. 
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Ah! well I wot, he never would rest, 
Nor his meate should doe him no goode, 
Until he hath slayne thee, Childe of Elle, 
And scene thy deare hearts blood. 


To take but one more instance: when the lovers realize that they must fly, 
the incident is related in the manuscript with touching delicacy and re- 
straint: 
he leaned ore his saddle bow 
to kisse this Lady good; 
the teares that went them 2 betweene 
were blende water & blood. 


he sett himself on one good steed, 
this lady of one palfray, 

& sett his little horn to his mouth, 
& roundlie he rode away (ll. 15-22). 


But in Percy’s version—‘Whither is fled the visionary gleam? Where is it 
now, the glory and the dream?”—the Childe, after an exaggerated display 
of feeling on both sides, mounts his horse, and brusquely slings a “bugle 
about his necke”’; and the concentrated imaginative power of the original 
is wholly dissipated: 
Fair Emmeline sighed, fair Emmeline wept,” 
And aye her heart was woe; 


At length he seized her lilly-white hand, 
And doun the ladder he drewe. 


And thrice he clasped her to his breste, 
And kist her tenderlie; 

The teares that fell from her fair eyes 
Ranne like the fountayne free. 


He mounted himself on a steede so talle, 
And her on a faire palfraye, 
And slung his bugle about his necke, 
And roundlye they rode away (ll. 89-100) .”” 


It is plain that Percy’s alterations were made for a single purpose: to 
arrest the attention of the public upon a subject which was rather dear to 
him—to secure an audience for older popular ballads, not for any historical 
or antiquarian purpose, but largely for their intrinsic narrative interest. His 
intention was to some extent shared by Shenstone, who, in laying down prin- 
ciples upon which the editing should proceed, had stated that “Mere 
Historical . .. Merit is not a sufficient recommendation.’”* Percy’s selec- 
tion of the ballads he printed is symptomatic of much the same purpose; to 
avoid whatever might prove of questionable delicacy, and to include only 
those ballads which by their narrative might capture the imagination of the 
reader. “As great care has been taken to admit nothing immoral and in- 
decent,” he explained in his preface, “the editor hopes he need not be 
ashamed of having bestowed some of his idle hours on the ancient literature 
of our own country.’”® As a result, he included none of the forty-two ballads 
which Hales and Furnivall elected to publish in a separate division; and 
thirty of these he marked with three crosses each as being wantonly loose 


*% Percy seemed fond of the line, and chose to use it twice again (Il. 137 and 169)! 

27 Cf. also ll. 33-39 of the MS. and Il. 129-132 in the Reliques. 

*8 From the unprinted Percy MSS. (Folder 273), in the Harvard College Library; this 
group of MS. in the folder bears the title, ““Shenstone’s Billets.” 

29 Reliques, 1, 15. 
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and intentionally to be disregarded. He omitted narrative ballads, more- 
over, which are not of a strictly romantic interest. He included “The Mar- 
riage of Sir Gawaine,”’ for example, because it is fundamentally a romance, 
and because the incidents of its narrative are hardly those of the workaday 
world; and he made use, similarly, of other Arthurian ballads, and of ‘‘Sir 
Cauline,” “Sir Aldingar,” “The Boy and the Mantle,” and ‘“‘The Childe of 
Elle.” But he rejected most of the Robin Hood ballads found in the manu- 
script:*° “Robin Hood, a Beggar, and the Three Squires,” ‘Robin Hood and 
Fryer Tucke,” “Robin Hood and the Pindar of Wakefield,” “Little John, 
the Beggar, and the Three Palmers,” “Robin Hood and the Butcher”— 
these and similar ballads were neglected; and place was made, rather, for 
ballads, which verge more closely on romances, or which are at least more 
purely fanciful in character—ballads in which jewels and imposing raiment 
are worn rather than Lincoln green, and in which a battle with a giant or a 
monster is more likely to occur than a bout at quarterstaff. 

It was with such ballads that Percy hoped to capture the attention of 
a public already mildly interested in the middle ages. Even as they were, 
however, they were not sufficient for his purpose. For he concurred with 
Shenstone, who had written him: “I rather chuse to poetise what is requisite 
to make y® ballad understood or interesting, y® to add it by way of Note at 
Bottom”’—although Shenstone, to be sure, had added the caution, “But 
you should make Brevity a Point here, and add no more y" what contributes 
to one or other of these Purposes.’’*! Percy was surprised and somewhat hurt 
by Ritson’s taunts; for 
the old copies, whether MS. or printed, were often so defective or corrupted, that a scrupulous 


adherence to their wretched readings would only have exhibited unintelligible nonsense, or 
such poor meagre stuff, as neither came from the bard, nor was worthy the press.” 


And so Percy set himself to improve these ballads, to render them more pal- 
atable; to make their rhymes truer and their meter more regular; to heighten 
those incidents which were tragic, and to couch affecting love scenes in 
what he deemed refined and appropriate verse; to do everything within his 
power to enable this “poor meagre stuff”’ to elicit the interest and esteem 
which, beneath all their “rough” exterior, he was confident that they de- 
served. Such was his ambition, and such, he believed, was his achievement. 
And in pursuing the goal which he had set for himself, and in attempting to 
make his ballads better “understood” or more “‘interesting,’’ Percy drew 
upon devices and upon a prosody and diction which had, as their models, 
the ballads and the songs in ballad-meter of his own contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors, but which are not without interest as manifesta- 
tions, however small, of a distinctive part of the temper of his day. 


WALTER JACKSON BATE 
The Society of Fellows, Harvard University 


3° Shenstone, indeed, had felt that “All [the ballads] that we have concerning [Robin 
Hood] are hardly worth insertion”; one of the reasons being that, though “in the true ballad 
stile,” they are “deficient in their moral.” (Percy MSS., Folder 273). 

3! Loc. cit. 

® Reliques, 1, 11. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPENSER’S PROTHALAMION 


Eleven years ago, when Professor Francis R. Johnson published his 
authoritative account of the bibliography of Spenser’s works,' he observed 
that a special study was required to complete the description of the Pro- 
thalamion. The purpose of this paper is to report the results of the study 
which he suggested, and to consider the merits of a proposed emendation 
of the text which has been accepted by some critics.? 

Professor Johnson’s description of the Prothalamion was based on four- 
teen copies of the first edition.’ Three of these copies have changed hands, 
and two new copies have appeared: the first belonged to Mr. Owen D. 
Young and is now a part of the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection at 
the New York Public Library,‘ and the second was sold from the Charter- 
house Library and is now owned by Mr. Josiah K. Lilly, Jr. In the following 
list I have retained Professor Johnson’s symbols where they are applicable 
and have added them in brackets to the notations of the copies that have 
new owners. 

TS. Tudor and Stuart Club, The Johns Hopkins University. 
AAH. Captain Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. [Huth-Bemis copy; Johnson’s BC]. 
PFOR. Carl F. Pforzheimer, Esq. [Roxburghe-Sykes-Heber-Britwell copy]. 
Boston Public Library [T. P. Barton copy]. 
Harvard University Library [Gaisford-W. A. White copy]. 


Yale Elizabethan Club [Hoe copy]. 
Frank J. Hogan, Esq. [Gollancz copy; Johnson’s RPH]. 


1 4 Critical Bibliography of the Works of Edmund Spenser Printed Before 1700, Baltimore: 


The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 
? This paper owes much to the kindness of scholars, collectors, libraries, and book dealers. 
The several references to Professor Johnson are inadequate evidence of his assistance; he has 


given me the full benefit of his special knowledge and critical insight. Professor Charles G. 
Osgood has constantly aided me, and Miss Fannie Ratchford, Librarian of the Rare Book 
Collections at the University of Texas, has given me generous help. My warm thanks go also 
to Mr. Josiah K. Lilly, Jr.; Captain Arthur A. Houghton, Jr.; Mr. Lucius Wilmerding; Mr. 
Frank J. Hogan; Mr. Carl F. Pforzheimer; the Harvard University Library and Professor 
William A. Jackson; the Henry E. Huntington Library; the University of Texas Library; 
the British Museum and Dr. Victor Scholderer; the Chatsworth Library and Mr. Francis 
Thompson, Librarian; the New York Public Library and Mr. John D. Gordan, Curator of the 
Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection; the Tudor and Stuart Club of The Johns Hopkins 
University and Mr. J. Louis Kuethe, Curator; the Boston Public Library and Mr. Zoltan 
Haraszti, Keeper of Rare Books; the Bodleian Library; the Yale Elizabethan Club and Mr. 
G. C. Troxell, Librarian; Mr. Owen D. Young; Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach; Professor R. H. 
Griffith; Dr. James G. McManaway; Mr. Kenneth G. Maggs; Mr. Lionel K. Robinson; Mr. 
David Randall; Mr. Gabriel Wells; and Mr. Arthur Swann. 

* He noted four other copies which he had not traced: the second Heber copy with notes 
by Waldron, the J. B. Inglis copy, the Sir J. A. Brooke copy in half brown morocco sold at 
Sotheby’s on May 25, 1921, and the Locker-Lampson copy in vellum binding with calf back 
(op. cit., 33). The last-named copy, he informs me, was probably sold in the H. T. Butler sale at 
Hodgson’s on June 13, 1934. The copy offered at this sale contained the Locker-Lampson book- 
plate but was bound in crushed morocco; Butler, however, might well have replaced the old 
ee with a more modern one. I have not been able to find these four copies. But see Note 4, 

ow. 

* Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach sold this copy to Mr. Young on December 14, 1927. Mr. apes 
and Mr. John D. Gordan, Curator of the Berg Collection, know nothing of its provenance, an 
on this point I have been unable to obtain any information from Dr. Rosenbach. Mr. Gordan 
reports that the copy is bound by Riviére in full levant morocco, a reddish orange in color. 
On the inside cover someone has written, “£840 Britwell, with Foure Hymnes,” in reference 
to the Pforzheimer copy. Mr. Gordan and others whom he has consulted do not recognize the 
handwriting. This copy may have been unknown to previous bibliographers or it may be the 
J. B. Inglis copy ; its description and the date of its purchase show that it is not one of the other 
three copies which I have not traced. See Note 3, above. 
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HN. Henry E. Huntington Library [Church copy]. 
WILM. Lucius Wilmerding, Esq. [W. K. Bixby-R. Terry copy; Johnson’s RT]. 
WR. Wrenn Library, University of Texas [Lefferts copy]. 
L. British Museum [Grenville-T. Hill copy]. 
O. Bodleian Library [Malone copy]. 
WS. T. J. Wise, British Museum. 
CHAT. Chatsworth Library. 
BERG _ Henry I and Albert A. Berg Collection, New York Public Library [O. D. Young 
copy].* 
JKL. Josiah K. Lilly, Jr., Esq. [Danial Wray-Charterhouse Library copy]. 
The unsolved problem concerns the so-called issues of the first edition. 


Some copies [Professor Johnson said] had the incorrect catchword, “To,” printed at the foot of 
B2r, and it has been customary to distinguish such copies as First Issues. Most copies have the 
catchword corrected to “From.” Of the 13 copies checked for this point [CHAT. was not 
checked], only WR. and WS. have the incorrect catchword “To.” Whether the distinction cus- 
tomarily made between “issues” on the basis of this misprinted catchword is a sound one is not 
altogether certain. In this small volume of only six leaves, the correction of ‘‘To”’ to “From” on 
B2r may have been the only correction made during the course of the printing. It would re- 
quire a complete textual collation of several of the existing copies to determine this point, and 
no such collation has as yet been made. § 

By examining some of the copies themselves and photostats or micro- 
films of the others, I have collated the texts of fifteen of the sixteen known 
copies; and the sixteenth copy, CHAT., has been examined for me on all 
essential points by Mr. Francis Thompson, Librarian of the Chatsworth col- 
lection. 

In dealing with early books, says Dr. R. B. McKerrow, “when we speak 
of a new issue, we mean that what were left of the old sheets of the text have 
been bound up with a new title-page or with new preliminary matter.’”® Ac- 
cording to this generally accepted definition, the customary distinction be- 
tween issues of the first edition of the Prothalamion is unsound. Moreover, 
the two copies long considered as representatives of the first issue are not 
in fact identical. WR., besides the misprinted catchword on B2r, has an 
error in the fourth line of B1v (line 130 of the poem) which has not been 
noted previously. The line reads: 


Though from another I place take my name, 


a transposition of ‘‘place”’ and “I” which does not occur in any other copy. 
WS. has only the incorrect catchword on B2r, and in the other fourteen 
copies both of these errors are corrected. 

It is apparent that the printing of the B sheet was twice stopped for 
corrections, first for the textual error on Blv and later for the misprinted 
catchword on B2r. Of the sixteen known copies, WR. represents the uncor- 
rected state, WS. the first stage of correction, and the fourteen other copies 
the second and final stage of correction. No correction was made on the A 
sheet in spite of the obvious need for one in the twelfth line of A4v (line 102 
of the poem), which prints “‘you” for “your.” 

In TS., YEC., and L., which are all in the final stage of correction, the B 
leaves are not conjugate.’ There is no reason to suppose, however, that these 
copies originally represented the first stage of correction and that in all 
such copies the printer intended the binder to cancel the original, uncor- 


5 Op. cit., 33. 

® An Introduction to Bibliography, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927, 176. 

7 The B leaves of eleven of the thirteen other copies are conjugate or appear to be con- 
jugate according to the agreement of their chain lines. AAH. is in storage and cannot be 
examined for this point until after the war. BERG was examined, but it was put into storage 
before a special problem in regard to the conjugacy of its B leaves could be solved. 
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rected B2 leaf and substitute the corrected leaf. It is most unlikely that 
any sixteenth-century printer would go to so much trouble and expense to 
alter a misprinted catchword. Probably each of these copies was made up 
at a later time from two imperfect copies. 

A particularly interesting problem is presented by the extra B leaves of 
HN. and WR. HN. has a second B1, WR. has a second B2, and these are the 
only copies that have extra leaves. It is obvious that the second B2 is 
inserted in WR., not only because B1 and 1B2 are conjugate and 2B2 is 
8.5 mm. shorter than the other leaves in the copy, but also because the 
catchword on the recto is misprinted on 1B2 and corrected on 2B2. At 
some time 2B2 was inserted so that the copy might show both states of the 
leaf. The presence of the second B1 in HN. is not so easily explained. The 
first B1 is conjugate with B2, but the second B1 is of the same height as the 
other leaves in the copy, and the two leaves of B1 are textually identical. 

The available evidence supports a brilliant explanation of this problem 
suggested to me by Professor Johnson. The method by which the B sheet 
was printed accounts for the extra B leaf in HN. Since only a half-sheet was 
needed for the last four stanzas of the poem, the type for the four pages con- 
taining these stanzas was imposed in a single forme. A full sheet of paper was 
then printed and, by inversion, perfected from the one forme. This sheet was 
cut before binding and thus furnished two copies of the half-sheet required 
for the B signature. One B sheet, however, apparently was not cut but was 
folded and bound in HN., giving that copy two leaves each of B1 and B2 in 
the final corrected state. 

A reasonable conjecture links HN. and WR. and explains the lack of the 
extra B2 in HN. and the presence of that leaf in WR. HN. was formerly 
owned by E. D. Church, and its present binding is by Lortic Fréres, who 
operated in partnership from 1882 to 1884. Probably Church had his copy 
bound shortly after he purchased it. WR. came from the library of M. C. 
Lefferts. Now Lefferts and Church were both collecting in New York in the 
1880’s, and they may have bought their copies from the same New York 
dealer. It is possible that this dealer, in order to supply both states of B2 to 
the copy with the uncorrected state only, took the first B2 leaf from HN. 
and inserted it in WR., and then sold the copies to the two collectors. A 
careful comparison of the second B1 in HN. and the second B2 in WR. 
makes this conjecture a likely possibility.® 


® The height of WR. 2B2 is 183 mm.,; all the HN. leaves are 181.5 mm. high, and Lortic 
Fréres may have trimmed 1.5 mm. from the copy when they rebound it. The outer margin 
is trimmed on WR. 2B2r to within 7.5 mm., and on HN. 2Bir to within 8 mm. of the outer 
edge of the tail ornament. The outer margin of the verso is trimmed on WR. to within about 
3.5 mm., and on HN. to within 3 mm. of the text. On the two leaves, the uppermost chain line 
runs about 1 mm. below the top of the leaf, the second chain line 9 mm. below the rule at the 
bottom of the head ornament, and the bottom chain line about 12 mm. below the lower edge 
of the tail ornament. On WR., however, the chain line next to the bottom is about 2.5 mm. 
above the lower edge of the tail ornament, whereas on HN. this line is between 1 and 2 mm. 
below the top edge of the tail ornament. Nevertheless, at the outer margin of WR, at about 
the same place occupied by the chain line next to the bottom on HN., there is a faint indication 
that looks more like a defect in the paper than a chain line; and on HN., at about the same 
place that the chain line next to the bottom appears on WR., there is a trace of what seems to 
be another line. 

Because it has been impossible to bring the two copies together for comparison, it cannot 
be said with certainty that the two leaves were once conjugate, but the evidence definitely 
points in that direction. I am indebted to Professor Johnson for the measurements of the HN. 
—— “4 — Fannie Ratchford and Professor R. H. Griffith for checking my measurements 
of the WR. ; 
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There remains to be considered an emendation of line 176 suggested in 
1924 by Mr. Edward Marsh and adopted five years later by Professor W. L. 
Renwick in his edition of the Prothalamion. Since that time the new reading 
has pleased enough critics to cause the editors of The Explicator to refer to 
it in a recent article as “quite commonly accepted.’’® It is time to examine 
the grounds on which the emendation was proposed. 

As the poem ends, the two young men, walking to the bank of the 
Thames, 

Receiued those two faire Brides, their Loues delight, 
Which at th’ appointed tyde, 
Each one did make his Bryde, 


Against their Brydale day, which is not long: 
Sweete Themmes runne softly, till I end my Song.” 


It is difficult, says Mr. Marsh, even in “fone of the worst-written of our 
masterpieces,” to believe that Spenser “would speak of making brides brides 
against their bridal day. The two heroines are presented in the poem in the 
guise of swans, or ‘Birdes’ (Spenser could not foresee the idioms of the 
twentieth century). ‘Bird’ is spelt ‘Birde’ throughout, and ‘Bride’ ‘Bryde.’ 
‘Brides’ in the line under discussion should be ‘Birdes’.’””™ 

This suggestion is improbable, in the first place, because the printing 
of the B sheet was twice stopped for corrections, and the proofreader would 
hardly have missed a serious error of this sort. But there is another reason 
for rejecting the reading: Mr. Marsh is simply mistaken about the spelling 
in the Prothalamion. “Birds” is spelled “Birds’’ or “‘Birdes” (Il. 39, 76, 91, 
114), but “bride” is not “Bryde” throughout the poem. The word is used 
five times, once in the compound “Bridegromes”’; three times it is spelled 
with a “y” (ll. 23, 82, 178) and twice with an “‘i” (ll. 34, 176). Moreover, 
“bridal” is eight times spelled with a “y” (“Brydale”’: ll. 17, 35, 53, 71, 89, 
107, 161, 179) but twice with an “i” (“bridale’’: ll. 111, 143). If an attempt 
was made to maintain a uniform spelling, it was not successful. The evi- 
dence for Mr. Marsh’s emendation has never existed. 

When Professor Renwick edited the Prothalamion, he accepted this 
emendation apparently without attempting to verify Mr. Marsh’s account 
of the spelling. To give further support to the change, Professor Renwick 
first guessed that Field was the printer of the poem and then took this guess 
as an established fact and remarked, “This sound is represented in Daph- 
naida, Q1 by -ide, which is regularly altered to -yde in Q2, evidently accord- 
ing to Field’s shop-rules. So if Brides had been intended here, it would 
almost certainly have been printed with the y.’”" Yet even if Mr. Marsh 
were right about the spelling, Field’s shop rules would have nothing to do 
with the case. It is impossible to speak with certainty of the printer of the 
Prothalamion because, as Professor Johnson points out, “In so small a 
volume, having only one ornament, and that a rather commonplace initial, 
there is practically nothing upon which to base any identification.’ 

Mr. Marsh may reasonably be disturbed by the disappearance of the 


® “Spenser’s Prothalamion,” The Explicator, 1, 5 (March, 1943), No. 36. 

10 L). 176-180. 

"A letter to The London Mercury, rx, 51 (January, 1924), 300. Mr. Marsh reprinted his 
suggestion in A Number of People, New York, 1939, 347-348. 

2 Daphnaida and Other Poems, London, 1929, 242. 

13 Op. cit., 33. 
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swans; and some critics, supposing his emendation to be possible, have been 
tempted to accept it as a partial remedy for this apparent fault in the de- 
sign of the poem. The editors of The Explicator, for example, in the article 
already mentioned, favor the change because it provides an echo of the 
swan image, which otherwise is abandoned at the end of the seventh 
stanza. This is one of the central artistic problems of the poem, and it was 
firmly stated by Hughes a long time ago: 

_. . the two brides are figured by two beautiful swans sailing down [up] the river Thames. The 
Allegory breaks, before the reader is prepared for it; and we see them, at their landing, in their 
true shapes, without knowing how this sudden change is effected. If this had been only a simile, 


the poet might have dropped it at pleasure; but, as it is an Allegory, he ought to have made 
it of a piece, or to have invented some probable means of coming out of it. 


Spenser had, I believe, a means of coming out of it which was perfectly 


clear and satisfying to his contemporaries, but I cannot attempt to demon- 


strate it here. I will do so later, in some detail. 
Dan S. NorTON 


University of Virginia 


14 Essay on Allegorical Poetry, in The Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. by H. J. Todd, Lon- 
don, 1805, 1, xv. 








THE BASSEWITZ TRANSLATION OF THE LONDON 
MERCHANT, 1752 


Regarding the earliest German translation of Lillo’s tragedy, The Lon- 
don Merchant or The History of George Barnwell much misinformation is 
rife. The first edition appeared in 1752 and not 1757, as has usually been 
stated. The editions of this work were far more numerous than has hereto- 
fore been demonstrated. I list below the appearances known to my collabo- 
rators' and to me up to the year 1776 but do not make any claim that the list 
is complete. 

a) Der Kaufmann von Londen oder Begebenheiten Georg Barnwells. Ein 
biirgerliches Trauerspiel. Aus dem Englischen des Herrn Tillo iibersetzet 
durch H. A. B. Hamburg, bey Christ. Herold, 1752. 


Only known copy in the library of the University of Kénigsberg. 


b) Same, Hamburg, 1754 [HSUB]? 

c) Same, Danzig, 1755 [HSUB] 

d) Same, Hamburg, 1755. Gottsched, Néthiger Vorrath 11 (1765), 286 
In title “Begebenheit” for “Begebenheiten,” “Lillo” for “‘Tillo.” Goedeke 11’, 369 gives 


the same, probably following Gottsched. Blassneck, in 1934, and Hohlfeld, in 1936, sought in 
vain for a copy. Possibly b) or e) with an incorrect description. 


e) Same, Hamburg, 1756 [SB] 

f) Same, Hamburg, 1757 [SB] 

g) Same, Hamburg, 1766 [SB] 

h) Same, Hamburg, 1768 [HSUB] cf. Goedeke 1m? 369 

i) Same, in Theater der Britten 1, ed. Gerstenberg, Berlin, 1768 


“Mit allen Druckfehlern, auch sogar in Ansehung des Namens des Verfassers.”” Deutsche 
Bibliothek der schinen Wissenschaften, ed. Klotz, 11 (1768), p. 560 (which follows p. 551). 


j) Same, Hamburg, 1772 [SB] 
k) Same, o. O. [Augsburg] 1776 [copy in possession of Horn] 


The title page bears the clumsy legend. “Aufgefiihrt der neu aufgebauten Schaubiihne zu 


Augspurg unter der Direktion des Herrn Andre Schopf.” The copy has “Augspurg” written in 
a contemporary hand above the date. 


Under a slightly erroneous title* the Bibliothek der schinen Wissen- 
schaften und freyen Kiinste, 1757, 1, 166 ff. pointed out three characteristics 


1 My recent essay in the Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht xxv (1943), 205-214 “George 
Barnwell on the German stage,”’ led to helpful correspondence with Professors A. R. Hohlfeld 
of Wisconsin, H. Schneider of Cornell, and R. D. Horn of Oregon. Through their aid I am 
enabled to correct errors in that essay as well as in the works of better known authorities. 

? The following abbreviations are used: 

Blassneck—M. Blassneck, Frankreich als Vermittler englisch-deutscher Einfliisse im 17. und 

18. Jahrhundert. Kélner anglistische Studien xx (1934), 181 pp. 

GK—Gesamtkatalog der deutschen Bibliotheken 1 ff. Berlin, 1931 ff. Also the card catalogue 

of the same in the Staats-Bibliothek. 

iatee—W Heinsius, Allgemeines Biicherlexikon 1700-1810, Leipzig, 1812-1813; 4 

vols. 

HSUB—Hamburg Staats- und Universititsbibliothek 

MfdU—Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 

SB—Staats-Bibliothek in Berlin 

von Weilen—A. von Weilen, “Der Kaufmann von London auf deutschen und franzisischen 

Biihnen,” pp. 220-234 in Beiiriége sur neueren Philologie, Wien, 1902. 

° To which I unfortunately gave credence in my recent essay. 
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of the Bassewitz translation. 1) The term “biirgerliches Trauerspiel,’’ which 
has no counterpart in the English original; 2) The erroneous author name, 
“Tillo” for “Lillo”; and 3) the substitution of the name “Sorogoud”’ for 
“Thorowgood.”” To these von Weilen added a fourth. Act m1, scene 4 
(i.e., u1, 2 of the original) begins with the indication. ‘‘Der Schauplatz ist 
in einem Zimmer in Sorogouds Hause.” It should read. ‘“‘in Milwouds 
Hause.’ These errors go back, the critics suppose, to the French transla- 
tion by Clément on which Bassewitz’s translation was based. Essentially all 
the Bassewitz editions are alike. Hohlfeld and Horn, who have done much 
work in collating, have discovered only minor divergences.§ 

The most recent edition of the Bassewitz translation is included in the 
collection Deutsche Literatur ... in Entwicklungsreihen, Reihe Aufklairung, 
vil, Leipzig, 1934. The editor, Fritz Briiggemann, reprints the work under 
the caption: “‘George Lillo. Der Kaufmann von London oder Begebenheiten 
George Barnwells. Biirgerliches Trauerspiel aus dem Jahre 1731 nach der 
Ubersetzung aus dem Englischen von H. A. Bassewitz aus dem Jahre 1757.” 
Let us hope the caption may not further confuse the bibliographers. The 
editor warns the reader that he has restored the original English names of 
the characters. The displacement of Act 111, scene 4, seems to have escaped 
his notice. In the introduction he repeats the statement that the basis 
of his text is the first edition of 1757. As we have already seen, 1757 is the 
date of at least the fifth or sixth edition, and of the editions available at the 
Staats-Bibliothek in Berlin, the second. Closely related to the Bassewitz 
translation is the adaptation of Stephanie der Altere called Georg Barnwell 
oder der Kaufmann von London, presented in Vienna 1767 and published the 
same year. 

Two other translations of the century are not descended from the Basse- 
witz text. 

a) George Barnwell oder Der Londoner Kaufmann, in vol. 1 of Herrn 
Lillos dramatische Werke a.d.E. [von Gellius] Leipzig, 1777. [Goedeke’s 
GrundriB ... Iv, 1° p. 558], probably identical with Lillos saémtliche thea- 
tralische Werke, a.d.E. von Gellius, Leipzig, Schneider, 1777-1778 [Hein- 
sius and GK]. None of us has seen either of these works. The Almanach der 
deutschen Musen, 1778, p. 115, merely says that the translation of Der Lon- 
doner Kaufmann is even worse than the pre-existent one. The Allgemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek registers the work as follows: 

Herrn George Tiilo dramatische Werke aus dem Englischen, Erster Band Leipzig, Leipzig 
1777, Zweiter Band, ebenda, 1777. Der Werth von Tillos Arbeiten ist langst entschieden. Wir 


zeigen daher, nur blo& diese Ubersetzung an, die freylich nicht ganz genau and meistens sehr 
steif ist.® 


Evidently Tillo was a name to conjure with even in the best informed circles 
as late as 1778. 


‘ von Weilen, p. 230. Correct my essay in the MfdU p. 207 accordingly. 

’e) and f). The vignettes different. In the “Vorbericht” to f) always “k.” to e) “ck.” 
(e.g. “Stiik” for “Stiick”). Text of e) and f) page for page identical, including use of “ck” 
in both [Hohlfeld]. 

g) Like e) andf) 112 pp., but reset, as slight deviations at the ends of pages show [Hohlfeld]. 

j) As before but further deviations at the ends of pages. j) has London on title page 
for Londen, calls itself “neue Auflage” which e) and f) do not, but is otherwise identical with 
them and with g) [Hohlfeld]. 

k) Collated by Horn with notes on a) by Hohlfeld. London but still Tillo; 112 pp.; but 
pages not co-incident; also differences in spelling. 

§ Loc. cit., Xxxv 2 (1778), 504. 
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(b) Der Kaufmann von London, ein Trauerspiel in 5 Akten, nach dem 
Englischen des Lillo von J. G. Hagemeister. Berlin, 1788.7 

[Copy in the Library of the University of Halle] 

Probably both of these were translated directly from the English, but 
neither of them had the long history of the Clément-Bassewitz translation, 
chiefly because, as I have pointed out before,* the popularity of the play 
was by 1770 already on the wane. 

The best account of the earliest German adaptations of Lillo’s tragedy 
is by von Weilen, who also gives 1757 instead of 1752 as the date of the 
first appearance of the Bassewitz translation. The possibility therefore that 
the second Viennese version which he describes, that of Maiperg, 1754° or 
1755, might be based on the Bassewitz translation cannot have occurred 
to him, but in any event it would have been rejected. Von Weilen lists 
several instances in which the meaning of the original English is garbled. 
These errors do not appear in the Bassewitz translation. He therefore con- 
cludes that Maiperg made use of an earlier French translation, which had 
distorted the meaning. Since the Clément translation of 1751 is spoken of as 
good, and since the Bassewitz translation of 1752 is regarded as a good 
translation from the French and departs not too far from the original Eng- 
lish, it is logical to conclude that von Weilen was right. 

He reports: 

Schon 1737 und 1738 erschienen franzésische Ubersetzungen in London. Darauf folgte 
eine Ubersetzung, angeblich von Pierre Clément, 1748, zum erstenma! gedruckt. . . . Leider 


kenne ich diese franzésische Fassung nicht, ebensowenig eine andere von Pierre Clément: 
Le marchand de Londres ou Barnwell, Londres, 1751, die ganz getreu sein soll,’® 


The question remains, which of these several editions was the basis of 
Bassewitz’s translation. One is inclined to surmise a French edition men- 


tioned by Heinsius as appearing in Hamburg in 1748. Evidently this ques- 
tion cannot be solved with material in sight. The Bibliothéque nationale has 
one edition “‘sans lieu” 1748 and another “‘augmentée de deux scénes”’ Lon- 
don 1751, but no other editions prior to 1752. 


* * * 


In my earlier communication on this subject I questioned a statement 
by Robertson, made without reference to any authority, that the earliest 


7 Tam unable to classify the following: 

a) Der Londner Kaufmann oder Geschichte des George Barnewell. Das Stiick ist im Engli- 
schen in Prosa verfasst, Leipzig, Schneider, 1776 [copy in the library of the University of 
Kénigsberg, not seen by me or by my collaborators]. 

b) Der londner Kaufmann, oder Geschichte der (sic) George Barwell (sic) [von George Lillo, 
Vorrede von Colley Ciber (sic)] . . . Leipzig, C. F. Schneider, 1776. In. 16, pieces limin. et 
112 p. [Bibliothéque nationale.] 

c) Der Londner Kaufmann; oder Geschichte d. G. Barnwell Trsp. a.d. Engl. d. Lillo, Leip- 
zig, Lincke (Stage in Augsberg) 1776 [Heinsius]. 

Apparently these three are interrelated. Schneider in Leipzig offered Lillos siémmiliche 
Werke 1777-1778, as indicated above. To be sure b) like the Bassewitz translations contains 112 
pp., but printers would naturally strive for even multiples of sixteen. But for the use of the 
word “Geschichte” instead of “Begebenheiten” I should be tempted to regard c) as an edition 
of the Bassewitz translation. 

8 MfdU xxv (1943), 212-214. 

* Words and music of Mayberg’s adaptation may be found in Deutsche Komédienarien, 
1754-1758, ed. R. Hass, in Publikationen der Gesellschaft zur Herausgabe der Denkmiiler der 
Tonkunst in Oesterreich xxx 1, Wien, 1926, pp. 33-39. With it are connecting bits of dia- 
logue from the scenario of J. Unger and F. J. Moser, 1759. 

#0 von Weilen, p. 226. 
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German production of the tragedy took place in Hamburg in the year 
1754." This drew a letter from Schneider of Cornell, who suggested that the 
missing reference was to Schiitze’s Hamburgische Theater-Geschichte (1794). 
I have since had access to the volume and the surmise proved correct. The 
passage in question (p. 282) reads: 

Am 5. Aug. [1754] begann Schoenemann aufs neue und nun fortwahrend auf eigne 
Rechnung . . . bis zum 11. Novbr. Unter den in diesem Zeitraum gegebenen Stiicken zeichnen 
wir... den Kaufmann von London, Georg Barnwell, a. d. Engl. des Lillo, aus, das erste gute 
britische Produkt, das auf deutschen Boden iibergepflanzt ward (gedr. Hamb. 1752). Das 


Stiick fand in Hamburg groBen Beifall. Es ward vom 25. Oktbr. bis 11. Novbr. 7 mal gegeben. 
Meisterhaft spielte Eckhof den Barnwell und Mad. Stark die Marie. 


Schiitze adds (p. 288) that the Koch troupe played the tragedy in 1755 “‘oft 
...in kaum drei Monaten” and (p. 308) that it was played from time to 
time by the same company during the years 1758-1763. The play main- 
tained itself in Germany, as I showed in my earlier account, until the year 
1771 or thereabouts but soon after its popularity showed signs of waning. 


LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
University of California 


1! Robertson, John G., Lessing’s dramatic theory ... Cambridge and New York, 1939 
p. 28. 
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Der ArmMe Hetnricn. A Porm By HARTMAN VON OuwWE. THE CRITICAL 
Text oF Ericn GIERACH WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES AND VOCABU- 
LARY. By J. Knight Bostock. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1941 (German 
Mediaeval Series, ed. by H. G. Fiedler, Section A, Vol. 1). Pp. vii+114. 


It is an encouraging sign for the status of scholarship in the midst of the 
present conflict that nearly two years after the beginning of the war a 
British publisher has had the courage to bring out for English-speaking 
students an edition of Hartman’s most popular poem, Der Arme Heinrich. 
And we are glad to say that Bostock’s new edition represents a highly credit- 
able piece of work, pedagogically sound and, from the scholarly point of 
view, dependable, stimulating, and mature. It is, indeed, a very promising 
inauguration of Professor Fiedler’s ‘German Mediaeval Series,” of which 
in the meantime a second volume has already appeared, Meier Helmbrecht 
by Wernher der Gartenaere (ed. C. E. Gough, 1942). 

In three introductory paragraphs (pp. 6-25) the editor clearly and suc- 
cinctly summarizes the essential facts concerning Hartman’s life and lit- 
erary work and discusses with judicial use of recent investigations some of 
the controversial points, such as the authenticity and sequence of Hart- 
man’s works, the interpretation of the crucial lines referring to Saladin, on 
which hinges so much of our Hartman chronology, and the old quarrel as 
to which of the four places competing for the home of Hartman might have 
the best-founded claim. 

Bostock rightly refutes A. Stéckli’s fantastic theory that the old Hart- 
man had busied himself with the compilation of the Vdterbuch and the 
Passional; cf. also A. Leitzmann’s devastating criticism, PBB., tx (1935), 
166 ff. note 1. On the other hand, I do not see why Bostock finds himself 
compelled to ‘assume six or more years of literary idleness’’ at the end of 
Hartman’s life. For even if we should be correct in assuming that the entire 
Iwein, presumably Hartman’s last work, had been completed by 1204 
(p. 8) and that the poet died between 1210 and 1220, conclusions which are 
by no means beyond doubt, there is no way of telling how many plans or 
unfinished works occupied the poet during his last years. Certainly, the 
absence of any documentary evidence can hardly be regarded as any proof, 
in view of the fact that (except a few literary allusions) we would know noth- 
ing of Hartman’s Erec, if it were not for its accidental preservation in one 
late MS. of the early 16th century! 

In the age-old philological quarrel over the reading und lebte min her 
Salatin und al stn her vs. und lebt min herre, Salatin und al sin her (MSF 
218, 17 f.), Bostock does not take any side, although it seems to me that 
A. Leitzmann has recently once more and very lucidly reviewed the case, 
making it extremely plausible why he favors the second reading and there- 
fore accepts Barbarossa’s Crusade of 1189 as the one dependable date for 
Hartman’s life (PBB., 11x [1935], 165 ff.). 

As to the question of Hartman’s home, which has given rise to many a 
feud between patriotic Swiss and Swabian professors, the editor wisely re- 
frains from becoming unduly partial and excited; after all, we do know that 
Hartman was, like his lord, se Swében gesezzen; thus the four Ouwe’s under 
consideration must all be situated so closely together that the problem 
reduces itself largely to a question of local pride, unless we want to indulge 
in ethnological speculations 4 la Nadler and explain Hartman’s genius as 
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“typically Swabian,” not Alemannic, likening it to that of Uhland and 
Schiller! (Literaturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes, t (Berlin, 1939], p. 106 f.). 
Incidentally, Leitzmann, and also Sievers in his last piece of research, have 
both recently pleaded for Swiss origin; cf. my comments in PMLA, Lv1 
(1941), 1174 f. and note 36. 

In a second paragraph (pp. 10-13), Bostock discusses Hartman’s lan- 
guage and style, not merely from the philological aspect, to which K. Zwier- 
zina and C. von Kraus devoted their exemplary investigations, but also 
from the point of view of aesthetic appreciation. One might only wish, 
perhaps, that the editor had given more consideration to the much-ne- 
glected problem of composition in medieval poetry, following the example 
which W. Kellermann in his recent monograph Aufbaustil und Weltbild 
Chrestiens von Troyes im Percevalroman (Halle, 1936) has set not only for 
French, but for all medieval narrative. 

In a third paragraph (pp. 14-25), dealing with Hartman’s Arme Hein- 
rich (A.H.) in particular, the editor very aptly emphasizes the truth which 
especially the recent studies by Ehrismann, Trier, Naumann, Schwietering 
have taught us again, namely that “many of the ideas and even much of 
the language of the courtly poetry is unintelligible without a knowledge of 
contemporary religious literature such as the sermons of Berthold von 
Regensburg, of didactic works such as Der welsche Gast by Thomasin von 
Zerclere, and of legal codes such as Der Schwabenspiegel and Der Sachsen- 
spiegel”’ (p. 14). As a matter of fact, I personally should like to see, through- 
out the notes and the vocabulary, still more frequent references to the 
studies mentioned above, and also to A. Schénbach, who knew this truth 
fifty years ago and whose work Drei Biicher Untersuchungen (Graz, 1894), 
in spite of a certain one-sidedness, in my opinion remains the best intel- 
lectual biography of Hartman, since even Sparnaay’s recent monograph 
does not claim to be a biography in that sense.—On the other hand, I 
thoroughly disagree with Bostock’s contention that at the turning point of 
the story (und gewan ein niuwen muot: / in dtthte dé daz niht guot, / daz in 
dé é hate, / und verkérte vil drate / stn altez gemiiete / in eine niuwe giiete vv. 
1235-40), Heinrich’s conversion was effected by the girl’s beauty (p. 16) 1.e., 
at the moment when he sees her lying on the high table of the master at 
Salerno; nor can I quite agree with Bostock’s analysis of the character of 
the girl. The obvious explanation seems to be that the crisis is brought about | 
by the fact that Heinrich happens to witness, with his own eyes, the cruel 
consequences of the girl’s will to sacrifice herself for him and of his readiness 
to accept her sacrifice. In this moment, his old selfish desire for worldly 
happiness capitulates, Christian ériuwe conquers the werlttéren, or, as J. 
Schwietering has recently formulated it: “Er ist imstande, das Opfer des 
Midchens anzunehmen, bis im Augenblicke der héchsten epischen Span- 
nung der Erlésungswille ihrer triuwe das Wunder der ¢riuwe Heinrichs voll- 
bringt” (Deutsche Dichtung des Mittelalters [Potsdam, 1932], p. 158). 

With regard to the source or to parallels of Hartman’s A.H., it would 
have been a welcome additional feature of the new edition to have the much- 
quoted, but not always accessible Latin exemplum of Albertus (Heinricus 
in the other text) reproduced in full. As long as we have no trace of the 
original which Hartman in all probability knew and used when he wrote his 
A. H., it is particularly instructive to compare his poem with the Latin 
exem plum; moreover, such a comparison shows very strikingly, even to the 
beginner, how closely interwoven the Christian moralizing of the legend and 
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the courtly narrative of medieval poetry can be, and also the features in 
which they differ. 

The chapter on meter will be of especial help to the neophyte who is 
usually bewildered by the many unsolved problems of MHG versification 
and even more by the widely diverging “‘schools” of metrical interpretation, 
ranging from a rigid dogmatism a la Lachmann to Heusler’s impressionistic 
subjectivity. Generally and, in my opinion, fortunately, Bostock follows 
Heusler, and although he does not accept Heusler’s terminology or his 
analysis throughout, he succeeds in working out a fairly satisfactory com- 
promise. Thus I agree with most of his rhythmical interpretations as given 
on pp. 21-24 and gratefully recognize that he allows Hartman ‘“‘one or 
more feet without an unaccented syllable” as well as “two or, rarely, even 
three unstressed syllables in the foot” (Heusler’s leichte and schwere Takte, 
Deutsche Versgeschichte [Berlin and Leipzig, 1927], pp. 112 ff. and 107 ff.), 
instead of rattling along in monotonous alternation of stressed and un- 
stressed syllables, or reading MHG verses with Lachmann’s, if not with 
Opitz’s eyes: ““Nachmals ist auch ein jeder Vers entweder ein iambicus oder 
trochaicus.”’ Thus Bostock suggests for v. 7 an mislichen btiochén (not dn 
mislichen biiochén), for v. 1263 néin, méister, gespréchet mich, which I prefer 
to Heusler’s nein, méistér, gespréchet mich (op. cit., p. 118 f.; to be sure, 
Heusler explicitly grants the possibility of different interpretations.) 

It is out of the question, however, within the limits of this review, to 
discuss the basic considerations which make Bostock’s, or rather Heusler’s, 
metrical interpretations plausible, although much more interest should be 
devoted to rhythm and verse in our editorial technique and our academic 
teaching of medieval poetry if we are ever to advance from the traditional 
Augen- to the Ohrenphilologie, for which Sievers used to plead. 

Nor is this the place to reexamine the character of Hartman’s poetry 
and his position as representative and portrayer of courtly culture among 
the leading poets of his day. Bostock accepts the traditional view that 
“‘Hartman’s style is a model of classical severity and restraint’’ (p. 11), a 
view which seems to have been shared by Hartman’s own contemporary, 
Gottfried, in the famous Literaturstelle (esp. Tristan, v. 4626-28), and which 
may indeed be largely true as long as we think in terms of verse, style, vo- 
cabulary, and sentence structure. It is another question, however, whether 
the labels of classical restraint, of simplicity and sereneness, of clarity and of 
lack of innere Problematik are true of Hartman as a thinker and as a por- 
trayer of human life. Perhaps, under the spell of largely formalistic criteria 
and of Uhland’s captivating characterization of “‘mildes Frihlingsabend- 
licht” (Schriften zur Geschichte der Dichtung und Sage, vol. 1 (Stuttgart, 
1866], 123), we have misunderstood Hartman the thinker, have failed to 
see that there was more of an inner kinship between Hartman and Wolfram 
von Eschenbach than between Hartman and Gottfried von Strassburg. 
In another paper I hope soon to come back to these questions. 

The select bibliography is well chosen and up to date. The American 
student may miss a reference to the fine translation of Hartman’s poem by 
M. Schlauch (Medieval Narrative, A Book of Translations |New York, 1934], 
pp. 335-374), and also to the book by C. H. Bell, Peasant Life in Old Ger- 
man Epics (Columbia University Series of Civilization, New York, 1931), 
which contains a literal translation of the text together with a valuable 
introduction to the cultural background of both the A. H. and Meier Helm- 
brecht, Moreover, there is no mention made of J. G. Robertson’s previous 
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British edition of the A. H. (London, 1895; in the main based on Paul’s 
text). It might have been well, also, following C. E. Gough’s method exem- 
plified in the second volume of the present series, to refer the student to the 
many later adaptations or dramatizations of the story, both in English and 
German, such as D. G. Rossetti’s Henry the Leper of 1846-47, Longfellow’s 
Golden Legend (1851), or G. Hauptmann’s well-known drama (1902), and 
many others. Moreover, I should like to see even the beginner referred not 
only to Paul’s MHG grammar, but also to V. Michels’ more richly docu- 
mented Mittelhochdeutsches Elementarbuch. 

Speaking of the text itself, we are reminded of a curious irony, namely 
that the most popular work of German medieval literature happens to be 
preserved only in a few and hopelessly corrupt MSS., a fact which to a 
considerable degree justifies the editor’s decision simply to adopt Gierach’s 
critical text (Heidelberg, 1913, 19257), in spite of two obvious disadvan- 
tages which arise, from the pedagogical and the scholarly point of view. As 
a result of the absence of a critical apparatus the young graduate student of 
MHG may fall victim to the illusion which for almost a century in the form 
of our so-called “normalized editions” (Eduard Sievers used to speak, iron- 
ically, of ‘nobles Mittelhochdeutsch”) misled many a student of Old Ger- 
man poetry, whereas we are now insisting more and more on diplomatic, 
or even photostatic editions. Fortunately, the editor repeatedly takes the 
opportunity to introduce the beginner to some of the vicissitudes of textual 
criticism through elaborating on the variant readings of certain particularly 
crucial passages, such as v. 225 and 447 (where Bostock favors hibere, fol- 
lowing Wackernagel, Bech, and Gierach), and 303, 546-7, 584, 750, 827, 
1010, etc. 

The other disadvantage of this wholesale adoption of Gierach’s critical 
text is that, in spite of much careful study and considerable improvements, 
Gierach’s reconstruction is far from representing the final critical text; in 
fact, I cannot help preferring, in many instances, the readings by Haupt 
(H.), Wackernagel (W.), Bech (B.), or Paul (P.). E.g. in v.64 H. W. B. P. 
all read néthaften, following the Strassburg MS. A (version B, represented 
by the Heidelberg MS. B* and the Kalocsa Codex B>, does not have the 
line at all), Gierach changes it to métigen, although the expression der 
nothaften fluht is further confirmed by a parallel in Dietrichs Flucht, v. 2334 
(Deutsches Heldenbuch, ed. E. Martin, 1 [Berlin, 1866], p. 92). Similarly, 
Gierach’s reconstruction of vordern in 258 appears to be utterly forced. In 
302 I should rather read with H. W. B. P. under den kinden, in 318 with 
H. W. dé, not sé, as is evident from the readings of the parallel lines 146, 
556, 591. I do not see any reason for Gierach’s schtnent 418, instead of 
schinet (as in A and accepted by all former editors; B has a different line): 
Bostock in the text copies Gierach’s schinent, but writes schinet in the note. 
Other instances in which I question the plausibility of Gierach’s reconstruc- 
tions are: 492 an instead of umb unsern herren (H. W. B. P.); 555 han ge- 
sweiget instead of gesweigen (H. W. B. P.), cf. 591; 576 du enmaht st ntht 
bringen instead of du maht es niht fiir bringen (H. W. B. P., in accordance 
with A, B); 890 sé ir doch niht enméhte instead of s6 man ir doch niht en- 
mihte (H. W. P.); 1059 frtlichen instead of froeltchen (H. W. B. P., in ac- 
cordance with A; B has werlichen); 1329 ein fremeden tt instead of einen 
f. t. (H. W. B. P., in accordance with A, B); 1377 und was als von zweinzec 
jaren instead of als vor sweinzec jaéren (H. W. P.). 

These few illustrations may show that in the light of the quality of the 
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extant manuscripts it is impossible to decide definitely in favor of one 
manuscript and to follow it whenever possible, as Gierach tried and as would 
be desirable on general principles (Gierach seems to me, and to others, togo 
much too far in his predilection for A). Even so methodical a critic as Leitz- 
mann suspects that in the case of the A. H. “we may have to resign our- 
selves to a more or less subjective eclecticism” (ZfdP., L111 [1928], 110) and 
be guided not so much by the recensio of the MSS. 4 la Lachmann as by a 
meticulous comparison of Hartman’s usage throughout the poem as well 
as in his other works. Although these criticisms naturally all refer to Gierach 
rather than to Bostock, it seems to me that through a careful reexamination 
of cases as mentioned above—others have been suggested by E. Schréder 
and A. Leitzmann in reviews of Gierach’s edition (1925)—Bostock might 
have produced a somewhat improved Gierach text, similar to the modified 
Paul text which J. G. Robertson presented in the first English edition of the 
A. H., half a century ago. 

The text is accompanied, page by page, with an abundance of reliable 
and stimulating notes. Most of them are intended to guide the beginner in a 
careful analysis of grammatical forms or constructions and to make him see 
the difference between MHG and NHG usage. Especially valuable is the 
editor’s emphasis upon syntactical features so often neglected in our lin- 
guistic teaching; Behaghel’s Deutsche Syntax has been used and quoted 
throughout and to good advantage. Another excellent feature is the edi- 
tor’s attempt, in a large number of these notes, to introduce the student 
from the very beginning to the complex meaning of certain MHG terms, 
such as tugent (33), staete (62), triuwe (62), maze (66), in the code of medieval 
ethics and courtly civilization. G. Ehrismann’s valuable contributions to 
these questions and also A. Schénbach’s learned Untersuchungen of 1894 
are referred to, although not so frequently as one might wish. In a few cases, 
Schénbach seems to have been misunderstood by the editor, as in the note 
on v. 15: Sch. (p. 130) does not interpret Hartman’s introduction to the A. H. 
to mean that this poem was intended for “worldly delight,” and that in 
contrast his Gregorius was for “spiritual edification.”’ Instead, according to 
Sch., and as is quite evident from v. 13-15, Hartman had both these goals in 
mind when he set out to write his A. H. In the note on v. 1357 Sch. is re- 
ferred to for the quotation: cordis scrutator (Wisdom 1, 6), which was sug- 
gested by W. Wackernagel, but refuted by Schénbach (“‘das glaube ich 
nicht,” p. 76); for recent literature concerning the vexing problem of the 
origin of Hartman’s cordis speculator, cf. J. H. Moulton and G. Milligan, 
The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (1915 ff.), p. 321; H. Cremers Biblisch 
theologisches Wérterbuch des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, bearbeitet von J. 
Kégel" (1923), p. 588; E. Preuschen, Griechisch-deutsches Wérterbuch zu 
den Schriften des NT und der tibrigen urchristlichen Literatur, bearbeitet 
von W. Bauer (1928*), p. 672; G. Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch 2. Neuen 
Testament, 111 (Stuttgart, 1938), 616 and note. Why has Jer. xvi, 10 Kipws 
ératwy xapdias dominus scrutator cordis been persistently ignored by the com- 
mentators? 

A number of minor points concerning the notes may be mentioned in 
passing. V. 39 geburt requires a note, more so than richeit: the vocabulary 
gives merely “birth,” although the context calls for “‘noble birth,”’ as is also 
suggested by a comparison with ungeburt (v. 721) “low birth.”—V. 52 
(note) write schoene—schéne, instead of scene (!)—scéne.—V. 69: for the 
phrase er truoc den last der éren iiber riicke, cf. Janicke’s comments on Biter 
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olf 10763 and 12299, also Schénbach, of. cit., p. 133: sarcinae ambitiosae 
honorum.—For the phrase unser bluome der muoz vallen (v. 110), Bostock 
like other commentators quotes Js. 28, 1 and 4, instead of referring to Job 
14, 2: quia quasi flos egreditur et conteritur, a parallel which at the same time 
confirms the reading of bluome here and, perhaps, also in v. 151 where A 
has hoffart, B bluome. The book of Job was naturally uppermost in the 
poet’s mind when he wrote this work—he refers to Job a few lines further 
on, v. 128, and again, 138. Thus for v. 153 ff. ein swinde vinster donerslac / 
zebrach im stnen mitten tac, / ein triiebez wolken unde dic / bedahte im siner 
sunnen blic, Schénbach, p. 139, while quoting parallels from Petrus Ven- 
erabilis and from Alanus ab Insulis, fails to refer to Job 3, 4 ff.: dies ille 
vertatur in tenebras . . . et non illustratur lumine. Obscurent eum tenebrae, et 
umbra mortis ...noctem illam tenebrosus turbo possideat, etc., all this in 
immediate connection with Job cursing the day of his birth, cf. A. H. 160 ff.. 
ver fluochet unde verwazen / wart vil ofte der tac / dé stn geburt ane lac. Perhaps, 
a careful perusal of the Book of Job would replace a few more of the rather 
far-fetched parallels from ecclesiastic writings by more direct references.— 
In v. 191-193 Bostock’s long-winded explanation is due to a misunder- 
standing of the meaning of MHG swaz mir fiir wirt geleit ““what may be 
imposed on me.” Cf. Iwein 234: swaz uns viir wirt geleit “was immer uns 
auferlegt wird.’”’—For v. 247 and 269 (notes) quotations from the Schwaben- 
spiegel, esp. ch. 2, would have been desirable.-—The note on v. 395 f. is un- 
intelligible to me; the meaning of the two lines is clearly enough: “My 
heart was then disposed as that of all worldly-minded fools (“‘utter fool,” 
Allerweltsnarr, as suggested in the vocabulary, p. 110, is beside the point). 
—In the note to v. 480 the West Germanic form with lengthened & as in 
*wakkjan should have been mentioned, in order to make clear the differ- 
entiation of MHG (er)wecken vs. (er)wahte; for the intr. verb OHG wahhén 
we must not reconstruct an older wakan.—For v. 1306 dé wart ir nie da nach 
sé nét / sin verliire gar ir bete we are referred to the vocabulary, which 
however, gives no special explanation of this difficult passage; cf. M. 
Schlauch’s translation. “She never tried so hard to bring / Her will to pass, 
as in this thing.”—In v. 1350 mit gemeinem munde means “out of every- 
one’s mouth” rather than “by common consent”’ (the latter, to be sure, is 
the correct translation in v. 1466). 

The vocabulary (pp. 91-114) likewise represents a very ambitious and 
careful piece of work; especially commendable is the editor’s endeavor, as 
in some of the notes, to introduce the beginner to the finer shades of meaning 
of certain MHG words. Moreover, Bostock resists the temptation of always 
rendering MHG words by their, often enough misleading, etymological 
equivalents in New High German: s.v. arebeit (p. 91) “always implied a 
strenuous, troublesome, tiresome, unwelcome, painful or dangerous task,” 
(Bostock might have referred to the monograph by G. Schwarz, “arebeit’”’ 
bei mhd. Dichtern [Wiirzburg, 1938], s.v. muot (p. 102) “state of mind,” 
s.v. rat (p. 103) “help, in a comprehensive sense,”’ etc., with only few excep- 
tions, such as mdze “Ma” (p. 101) or triuwe “Treue” (p. 107), both of 
which, however, had been more elaborately defined in the notes (v. 66 and 
62). Bostock does not mention the two special discussions of these terms, 
by H. Emmel, Das Verhdltnis von ére und triuwe (Frankfurt, 1936), and 
by G. Ehrismann, “Die Treue in Hartmanns Armem Heinrich,” Unter- 
suchungen und Quellen sur germ. und rom, Philologie, Joh. v, Kelle darge- 
bracht (Prag, 1908), pp. 317 ff. 
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To mention a few other minor points: The unusual meaning conjectured 
for ahte (v. 296) disregards the fact that this reading of Gierach’s (A has 
aht, B has wis) has been contested by Leitzmann (Z/fdP., i111 [1928], 110) 
and others.—Bostock’s statement, s.v. a/, that ge/th originally meant ‘all,’ 
is incorrect in this form, cf. W. Braune, Ahd. Grammatik, §300a.—For the 
variants began:begunde a reference to the specific studies by K. Zwierzina 
concerning Hartman’s usage, ZfdA., xtv (1901), 29 f., and Abhandlungen 
sur germ. Philologie, Festgabe f. Heinzel (Halle, 1898), pp. 465 £., would have 
been more to the point.—For MHG brede, which is so closely connected 
with the medieval idea of vanitas vanitatum vanitas, I should prefer the 
rendering “‘frail,’”’ “brittle” (cf. Latin caducus; Schénbach, op. cit., p. 135) 
to the editor’s “of poor quality,” “weak”; cf. also the translations by 
Rossetti, Schlauch, and Bell.—S.v. dé no mention is made of the frequent 
meaning “‘on the other hand,” cf. Benecke-Miiller-Zarncke, Mhd. W8.., 1, 
374 f.—MHG gebe is used, not only in the sense of “‘gift,’”’ but also of “grace 
(of God),”’ cf. v. 348 von gotes gebe ein siiezer geist (=dei gratid spiritus .. .); 
cf. Benecke-Miiller-Zarncke, 1, 507 f. In the OHG Tatian geba mostly 
renders Latin gratia, and so does OE giefu.—Bostock’s statement, s. v. 
kint, that MHG kinilich “‘had not acquired the derogatory sense which 
NHG kindlich sometimes has,” is erroneous in the light of the quotations 
listed in Benecke-Miiller-Zarncke, 1, 819 (cf. also the adverb).—S. v. nét, 
Bostock ignores the fact that the adjective nétig (should be #étic, nétec) is 
merely Gierach’s reconstruction (MS. A has nothaft, B omits it, cf. my com- 
ments above); only for riuweclich 991, s. v. riuwe, Bostock notes that it is 
“‘Gierach’s conjecture,” although in that case MS. B actually has roweclich, 
whereas A reads iemerliche-—For MHG ouwe (West Germanic *awwjé 
<Prim. Gmc. *agwjé, differentiated from *ahwd through “grammatical 
change”’) Bostock assumes a semantic development from “‘stream”’ > “‘pleas- 
antly wooded (sic/) island” >“‘Au, meadow.”’ However, all that we can say 
is that in actual usage the word means either “land near the water, bank, 
shore,” or “land in the water, island.” Whether the few instances in which 
the word refers to the water or stream itself, as in MHG enouwe and in cer- 
tain geographical names, are relics of the supposed Urbedeutung, as Graff, 1, 
504, Benecke-Miiller-Zarncke, m, 1, 454, and others used to assume, or 
whether this application of the word is rather a late innovation, as I am in- 
clined to believe, remains a matter of dispute. Cf. now also Tribners 
Deutsches Worterbuch, 1 (Berlin, 1939), 133-135.—For the variants riter/ 
riter/ritter, the editor might have referred to Zwierzina’s special study in 
Heinzel-Festgabe (Halle, 1898), p. 499 note 2. 

The book is very carefully printed throughout. In view of the rather 
complicated text the number of disturbing typographical errors is small: 
p. 6, note 1: pp. 9-42 (not 3-42); p. 37, v. 196 (note): alsé (not also); p. 38 
v. 222: min (not min); p. 40, v. 262 (note): sin (not sin); p. 40, v. 265-266 
(note): vom Hérensagen; p. 44, v. 359 (note): read ZfdA., Lv (1917), 
533-535; p. 45, v. 364-365 (note): wiirde (not wurde); p. 69, v. 944-948 
(note): arzenten (not arzanten); p. 71, v. 1010 (note): read AfdA (not ZfdA); 
p. 92, s. v. bern: gebiren (not gebahren); p. 95, s. v. geberde: gebaren (not 
gebahren) ; p. 96, s. v. gegihte: Gicht (not Giht); p. 96 s. v. gelogen: liegen 
(not ligen); p. 97, s. v. getérste: turren (not tiirren); p. 99: im pers. pron. 
(not ); p. 100: Jcp is not in its alphabetical place; p. 106 s. v. swache: 
swachez and alsé (not swaches and also); p. 108 s. v. varen: kusse (not kiisse). 

As one would expect in the case of a text edition, there have been quite 
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a number of specific points which seemed to call for some comment or criti- 
cism. Moreover, I felt justified in going to such length of detailed discussion 
because of the fact that Hartman’s A. H. through generations has remained 
the Middle High German text which is most frequently placed in the hands 
of the neophyte. Thus my criticism was dictated largely by the wish to se- 
cure as faultless as possible an introduction for the beginner, and by the 
hope that, especially in the English-speaking countries, Bostock’s edition 
might take its place beside those of Wackernagel, Gierach, and Paul. 


Otto SPRINGER 


University of Pennsylvania 


Tue DANCE OF DEATH IN FOLKSONG, WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE 
HistorY OF THE DANCE oF Deartu. By Henri Stegemeier. University of 
Chicago Dissertation (Distributed by the University of Chicago Librar- 
ies, Lithoprint). Chicago, 1939. 


Though the Dance of Death is essentially a late Medieval phenomenon, 
it reached the zenith of its popularity in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Stegemeier, in the present study, is interested in showing the way 
in which this literary and artistic motif, after its decline among cultivated 
writers and artists, was long kept alive in the traditions of the folk. 

The long introduction on the history of the Dance of Death makes no 
claim to originality; but it is based upon the best available information, and 
it is presented clearly and succinctly. The material thus brought together is 
widely scattered, and is often in books difficult of access, so that the intro- 
duction to this study is welcome as an aid to the general scholar who wishes 
an orientation in the field. The place of the Dance in literature and art is 
considered in detail. It appears not to have become popular before the fif- 
teenth century, and there seems little doubt that it originated in France. It 
was used as a motif, both in songs and pictures. As far as the motif itself 
is concerned, it seems to have gone through a transition. “In the early 
stages of the dance, there is very little action on the part of the dead or the 
living. When Death becomes personified, he always appears to be acting and 
indulges in grotesque attitudes suggestive of a dance. In both the pictorial 
and literary treatment of the Dance, Death appears as a dancer; he compels 
human beings of every station and age to dance with him. None of the living 
wants Death for a partner, but each class of society is led captive into the 
procession or dance. The living are always arranged according to a carefully 
graduated social scale.” This early form is properly a Dance of the Dead, 
and only later, when Death becomes personified, is it a Dance of Death. 
But little attempt is made, either in the usage of the time or in the literature 
of the subject, to distinguish properly between these. 

The author ascribes the decline of the Dance to a change in the interest 
of the clergy brought about by the Protestant Reformation. The main pur- 
pose of his study is the tracing of the later survival of the motif. 

The way in which this has lived on in the folksongs of several of the 
European countries is a subject of great interest to every student of popular 
tradition. For it is one of the best illustrations of the general principle that 
folk tradition of all kinds is likely to preserve literary ideas and conventions 
long after they have lost their vitality in their original setting. The theme 
seems to have been most popular with German folk singers. In France, 
though there were many repetitions of the older pictures and texts, there 
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were no survivals in folksong. There are some in England, but the great 
bulk comes from German-speaking countries. The relation between these 
folksongs and their literary prototypes is not that of direct borrowing. “‘Oc- 
casional phrases, a chance turn of speech, a suggestion of a similar idea, a 
related or like meter, these are the extent of the relationship between the 
Dances of Death and the songs.” 

Dr. Stegemeier is to be commended for the thoroughness with which he 
has explored this field. His study is one belonging to the border country be- 
tween literature and folklore. This is a no man’s land where scholars from 
both camps move uncertainly and take many false steps. This study helps 
to shed light over the terrain and make it less treacherous for those who 
come after. 

STITH THOMPSON 


Indiana University 


FRANCIS BACON ON COMMUNICATION AND RHETORIC, OR: THE ART OF Ap- 
PLYING REASON TO IMAGINATION FOR THE BETTER MOVING OF THE WILL. 
By Karl R. Wallace. Chapel Hill. The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1943. Pp. ix+277. $5.00. 


The author of this work has very obligingly provided the reader, at all 
important points, with clear and accurate summaries; one of these, concern- 
ing his aims and methods, in the Preface, is of especial aid to a reviewer; in 
it he asserts that his aim is to state and evaluate Bacon’s theories of com- 
munication and rhetoric as found in all his writings, including his letters. 
He adds that, while emphasizing by greater detail Bacon’s principles of 
public address and of rhetoric, he has included Bacon’s views on all dis- 
course, written or oral, scientific or persuasive; he implies that the study 
supplements, by interpretation and context, those theories of Bacon’s that 
are plainly expressed and more or less well known; and he reminds the 
reader, very firmly, that Bacon as speaker or essayist is not studied here at 
all, but that Bacon as rhetorical theorist, divorced from the practitioner, is 
the sole object of this endeavor. Finally, Professor Wallace characterizes 
the method of study as descriptive or comparative. In reviewing the results 
of his comparative studies of Bacon and others, he hazards the opinion that, 
had Bacon’s ideas on discourse been carefully and generally studied, we 
might have been spared much of the Asianism—the “ ‘fine’ writing and 
‘elocutionary’ speaking”— of the three centuries intervening. 

There can be no doubt that the author intended this study to be a defini- 
tive one, within the limits he has set. No one who has read Bacon will re- 
gard this as other than an ambitious endeavor. Only one who has hunted 
through the twin forests of The Advancement of Learning and the De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum and has attempted to collate from these and other works 
the Baconian doctrine on similar subjects, can appreciate the difficulties 
involved. To establish Bacon’s theory of discourse in its full extent and with 
accuracy, sound centralization, and due proportion, is a Herculean task. 
There is much in Bacon of direct statement on the subject of discourse, 
but not much continuously uttered in a single or familiar frame of reference. 
To be sure that the doctrine is complete one must inspect many oblique and 
semi-relevant remarks, one must consider unexpected contexts, nuances, 
and overtones—in short, one must develop an ability to see and evaluate 
ideas expressed by indirection, in a manner and form dissimilar to almost 
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all other writings dealing with the subject; and it is not always comforting 
to be aware, as any scholar would be, that he is grappling with the slowly 
changing, ever challenging ratiocinations of a mind surely one of the most 
nimble, most penetrative, most unfettered, if not most original, of modern 
or ancient times. 

The last few sentences of Professor Wallace’s first chapter speak much 
for his wisdom, for his calm and deliberate firmness of purpose—and for his 
courage. He reminds us of the contrast between Bacon and the Ramists, who 
“had fallen upon the shallows of knowledge.” He calmly announces his pur- 
pose of trying “to follow Bacon’s practice, rather than Ramus’s” in pre- 
senting Bacon’s theory of discourse. He thus abjures the simple, easy, but 
unscientific, because arbitrary, and sophistical, because neat but irrational, 
method of the scholiast, in favor of the functional, organic, and whole meth- 
od of Bacon himself. The appropriateness of this attempt is unquestioned; 
even if the execution of the plan be unsuccessful, it commands our admira- 
tion, at all events. 

The first two chapters are intended to orient the reader to the Baconian 
system of knowledge and thought. We are plunged into the leading works 
and made to swim among the landmarks of Baconian logic, psychology, 
ethics, politics, and the like, with the aim of enabling us to chart the currents 
and deeps and the minor promontories which together yield a system of 
thought. By such a method we are led to grasp a unified and integrated 
Bacon’s view of rhetoric, conceived as a social art and the most effective 
means of “communicating knowledge for persuasive means,” having as its 
duty to assist reason in prevailing over passion and to establish “on the 
level of popular knowledge, the just and good cause.” 

The method of over-view is infinitely preferable to the sciolist’s but it is 
not easy to effect. Disposition and elocution seem inferior to invention in 
these chapters. The method is well enough suited to the reader who knows 
Bacon fairly well, especially if he has the Chancellor’s works by him. It is not 
so serviceable to others who are not familiar with those works and are not 
driven to read them along with these two chapters. 

The student who knows classical rhetoric, though not Bacon, will find 
the succeeding chapters on the chief topics of rhetoric—Invention, Disposi- 
tion and the like—satisfyingly clear and stimulating. He will find in the 
chapter on invention, especially, an excellent guide to a re-assessment of 
this greatest of ancient contributions to the theory of discourse, and in this 
and other chapters he will clearly see how significant were Bacon’s contribu- 
tions and varied emphases. 

Even more lucid and serviceable are the last chapters, on the relation- 
ship between Bacon and the classical rhetoricians, his contemporaries and 
his successors, and on his definitive contributions to the theory of English 
prose and public address. 

Beyond method, and more important, are the interpretations and judg- 
ments of the author. Here there is much to admire—the careful reasoning, 
the clear exegesis, the author’s knowledge and wisdom, and the complete 
objectivity that characterize almost all the pronouncements made. A very 
few exceptions may be taken. It is surely an error of omission to imply, as 
the author does in the first paragraph of Chapter 12, that Aristotle did not 
treat invention more fully than all the other divisions of rhetoric and far 
more astutely than the other ancient writers bracketed with him. It is ques- 
tionable indeed whether Cicero does not suggest, at least, that memory and 
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disposition are subjects or arts independent of rhetoric, though he does in- 
deed levy upon them and bring them into his system of rhetoric; at any 
rate the statement that Cicero “barely recognizes a second form of ar- 
rangement, which is dictated by the author’s own judgment in view ofa 
given occasion and circumstances,” must be questioned, in view of the long 
and explicit treatment of the artficial order found in the de Oratore and the 
ad Brutum Orator. Likewise the statement on page 213 that Wilson in his 
Arte of Rhetorique, 1553, suggested little deviation from the natural order 
beyond omission of introduction and narration is not strictly true; and the 
observation that Wilson believed “that if an author employs the traditional 
sequence, the frame of his composition is substantially fixed,” is neither 
clear nor significant. 

Very few errors in composition or printing mar this excellent volume— 
excellent in content, in make-up, and appearance. Page 179 seems to have 
escaped careful proof-reading, since “Te” for “he” and “principle” for 
“principal” appear there. “Sanford,” page 275, should be “Sandford,” of 
course, and Udall’s A pophegmes (page 259) is really A pophthegms. The in- 
dex, it must be said, lacks some important titles, of which amplification or 
“copie”’ is only one. 

These are but tiny defects in a work which is on the whole admirable for 
its plan, its soundness, its thoroughness, and its imaginative but reasoned 
judgments. Taking it not only on the whole but in every part and on almost 
every page, the author succeeds in his task of interpreting Bacon’s theory 
of discourse by the Baconian method. The definition of Bacon’s rhetorical 
theory is here accomplished. 

RusseLt H. WAGNER 
Cornell University 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD STEELE. Edited by Rae Blanchard. 
Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xxviii+ 562. $10. 


To the student of the eighteenth century Professor Blanchard’s edition 
of Steele’s correspondence is a book of the first importance, although to the 
first question prompted by its appearance—‘‘Does it contain many signifi- 
cant new letters?”—the answer must be a regretful no. But it by no means 
follows that the text is without importance. In the first place, there is here 
collected not only the correspondence known to Nichols, but between 165 
and 195 letters to or from Steele which have turned up since the second 
Nichols edition in 1809. (It is not quite clear whether the enumeration on 
page v includes the twenty new letters by Steele and the seven new letters 
to him which are here printed for the first time.) Moreover, the volume con- 
tains Steele’s dedications, petitions and memorials, as well as the corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Manley, which Professor Blanchard is inclined to 
believe is substantially genuine. Much of this material has not been readily 
accessible, and almost none of it has, until now, been adequately annotated. 
The almost complete absence of letters between Steele and Addison is, of 
course, the greatest disappointment. The only vestige is an excerpt (re- 
printed perforce from a bookseller’s catalog) of a note from Addison refer- 
ring in part to the Tatler. Ironically enough Professor Walter Graham re- 
prints in his edition of Addison’s correspondence, which was in the press at 
the same time as Professor Blanchard’s volume, the only known manuscript 
letter of Addison to Steele. 
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Professor Blanchard has been able to trace and employ a surprisingly 
large proportion of the manuscript letters. One drawback to this virtue, from 
the viewpoint of the plodding reviewer, is the difficulty of checking the ac- 
curacy of the text, since most of the manuscripts are not easily got at under 
present conditions. On the basis of the letters which are drawn from printed 
sources and which are readily accessible to me Professor Blanchard’s score 
is high, as one would expect. In fact, apart from one or two deviations in 
capitalization, the only error I have found is in letter 314, in which the new 
edition reads, ‘The place is of your own chusing before one I like better,” 
whereas the source (Nichols’ 1809 edition of the Correspondence) prints 
‘“liked.”’ Oddly enough, there appears to be a mistake in transcribing the 
only letter—120—which is reproduced in facsimile. Professor Blanchard 
oe . a person recommended to Me by my best Freind in Yorkshire 

: the facsimile seems to read “Freinds.” Aitken, who printed the letter 
in the Life (2.94), also has the plural. 

A good many scholars who use Professor Blanchard’s book are likely to 
grumble at the division of the letters into “general” and “family” corre- 
spondence. In the first place, the distinction, which is based on the identity 
of Steele’s correspondent in each case, is an artificial one which frequently 
brings about logical absurdities. To illustrate, letter 53 is in the “general” 
section because it is addressed to Ambrose Philips, but its sole subject mat- 
ter is the illness of Steele’s mother-in-law. On the other hand letter 531, 
printed in the “family” section because it was sent to Lady Steele, is en- 
tirely concerned with the political fortunes of Steele and Addison. Anyone 
who wishes to follow Steele’s career chronologically is constantly compelled 
to turn pages backward and forward. It would have been far easier, had the 
letters been printed as one series, for the reader to skip what was not im- 
mediately interesting 

This last criticism, however, leads to a discussion of what is perhaps the 
book’s greatest merit—the extraordinary amount of biographical material 
to be found in the notes. It is already a natural thing for students working 
on Steele’s life to turn to the indexes of Professor Blanchard’s Corres pond- 
ence first of all for light. There is a place for a new life of Steele, more de- 
tailed and documented than Connely’s and more readable than Aitken’s. 
Scholars will expect it from Professor Blanchard as soon as paper can be 
spared from the publication of magazine advertisements in which manu- 
facturers draw glowing pictures of the things they are going to make for us 
after the war. 

ARTHUR E, CASE 
Northwestern University 


HEINE IN ENGLAND. By Stanton Lawrence Wormley. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. xvii+310. 


The subject is important and this study will long remain a reference 
work of value. The author uncovers a mass of material, much of which has 
been unfamiliar even to scholars, and brings conclusive evidence that, next 
to Goethe, Heine was the German writer best known to Englishmen through- 
out the past century. 

Wormley aimed at completeness. He sought to mention all translations, 
major and minor; all references by critics, brilliant and dull; all hints in 
letters, diaries, notes, and conversations, whether significant or insignifi- 
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cant; all verse tributes by English poets, whether important or unimportant. 
This ideal of completeness is rarely attainable, however, especially in deal- 
ing with a large topic of comparative literature. Many items must elude the 
first investigator, despite infinite patience and diligent research. For ex- 
ample; Wormley undertakes to refute the usual impression that George 
Eliot’s criticism of Heine in 1856 was “the first to be put before the English 
public.” He succeeds admirably in his refutation. He ferrets out English 
references to Heine in the early 1850’s and even in the 1840’s but, except for 
a single item—the criticism of Heine’s Reisebilder in the Edinburgh Review 
of October 1832,—he assumes that Heine was unknown to the pre-Victo- 
rians and therefore neglects completely the periodicals of the later 1820’s 
and of the 1830’s. Yet these organs of opinion are extremely important for 
his theme, since they reflected the oldest layer of Heine-influence and intro- 
duced the original misconceptions with which all later commentators had to 
reckon. Thus, as early as 1828 the Athenaeum reprinted Heine’s article on 
London and in the very same year the Quarterly Review gave lengthy con- 
sideration to his prose sketches. The editor of the Athenaeum was in contact 
with Heine in the early 1830’s and asked him to contribute articles on con- 
temporary German literature. When these articles were submitted in 1833, 
they were found to be unpublishable for English readers because of their 
irreverent and immoral tone. But the Athenaeum did print an essay on 
Heine in its issue of February 15, 1834, an essay which did much to shape 
the earliest English attitude. Wormley overlooked the lengthy article in 
the Quarterly Review of August 1832, which falsely introduced Heine as the 
ablest satirist of liberalism; the articles in Blackwood’s Magazine of Sep- 
tember 1835 and in the Quarterly Review of December 1834, both of which dis- 
cuss Heine as the heir of Jean Paul; the essay in the Quarterly Review of 
December 1835; the thirteen-page analysis of Heine’s De |’ Allemagne in 
the Westminster Review of October 1835; the evaluation of Heine in the 
Edinburgh Review of July 1836 as a poet and critic inferior to Wolfgang 
Menzel; the attack on Heine in the Quarterly Review of July 1837. It is this 
earliest negative attitude of the English toward Heine which provided the 
background for Carlyle’s vituperations of the poet and which enables us to 
place in proper perspective the positive achievement of the Early Victorians 
Richard Monckton Milnes and Julian Fane and more especially of the mid- 
Victorians George Eliot and Matthew Arnold in effecting a reversal of 
English public opinion. Wormley was led astray by the anonymous writer in 
Fraser’s Magazine of 1842 and quotes the latter as his authority for the 
statement that Heine was insufficiently known in England. This writer has 
been identified. He is Colonel John Mitchell, the confidant and biographer 
of the Duke of Wellington and a diplomat of profound insight. He spent the 
1820’s and 1830’s in travels throughout many lands and was better ac- 
quainted with military affairs abroad than with literary phenomena in his 
native land. His first-hand account of Heine, whom he met in Paris, de- 
serves to be known in greater detail. 

Despite regrettable omissions, which are almost inevitable in a study of 
this scope, Wormley does collect an enormous amount of material on Heine 
in England. Hundreds of individual items pass in review. He summarizes 
and describes each of them, even the obscure references, the imitative criti- 
cisms, the possible echoes, the worthless translations; and yet there does 
not emerge from this study a clear or unified impression. If we ask: what 
images or what thought-associations are conjured up in the mind of an 
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Englishman at the mention of Heine’s name?—we obtain no answer. Faced 
with one of the most complex problems in comparative literature, Wormley 
hesitates to venture far and to distinguish between the attitudes of the vari- 
ous generations from the pre-Victorian to our own or to differentiate be- 
tween the English portrait of Heine and the German or the French or the 
Russian. W. C. DeVane, in his introduction to Wormley’s book, does indi- 
cate that there are distinct Heine-waves that surge over Britain. What 
DeVane attempted inadequately in a few sentences would have greatly en- 
riched the study, had Wormley pursued this approach throughout the book. 

As the interest in Comparative Literature continues to grow, the schol- 
arly investigator in this field can no longer content himself with the mere 
description of literary phenomena that bridge national boundaries. He must 
attempt to answer the more fundamental question as to the reasons under- 
lying these international literary relationships. He must use the tools of 
philosophy, psychology, economics, and other social sciences as aids in 
unravelling the tangled skein of national predilections, needs, and preju- 
dices that explain an author’s acceptance or rejection outside of his native 
land, the transformation of his image by foreign biographers, and the assim- 
ilation of his ideas in distant realms. Wormley has presented data, he has 
not offered any explanations. But the scholarship and the skill he has dis- 
played in this first study warrant the expectancy that he will continue to 
enrich his chosen field with ever finer and bolder studies. 

Sor Liptzin 
College of the City of New York 


THE AMERICAN Way oF Poetry. By Henry W. Wells. New York: Columbia 

University Press. 1943. Pp. xi+246. $2.75. 

This book undertakes a very timely study of what elements in American 
poetry may be considered indigenous rather than derivative. From a purely 
esthetic standpoint it is difficult to say whether Whitman or Longfellow is 
the more important phenomenon. From the standpoint of relevance to an 
American tradition, however, there can be no doubt which is more import- 
ant to us here and now. 

A tendency of some significance is perceptible in Mr. Wells’s selection 
of subjects for the sixteen chapters that lie between his introduction and his 
conclusion. Seven chapters are given to poets of the nineteenth century; 
nine to poets who have flourished since 1900. It is proper to wonder whether 
Mr. Wells has been too deeply affected by the sheer weight of publicity 
which inevitably favors the contemporary, or is it true that Americanism 
in poetry is largely of recent growth? Certainly no very good reasons can 
be given for ignoring Bryant, Holmes, Timrod, Lanier, and Aldrich in 
order to exalt Vachel Lindsay, Robinson Jeffers, and Hart Crane. Doubt- 
less the sonneteer Frederick Goddard Tuckerman is not as up-to-date as 
Merrill Moore, but how is he less American? What could be more derivative, 
and likely soon to be dated, than the symbolism of T. S. Eliot and his fol- 
lowers? It is probably true that the past forty years have witnessed a growth 
of confidence on the part of American poets, not to mention a shift of their 
allegiance from London to Paris, Vienna, or Moscow. In so far as they may 
still be derivative they are less apt to be influenced by the exclusively insu- 
lar tradition of British poetry than were their predecessors. Mr. Wells 
claims with good reason that American poetry has recently acquired a con- 
tinental breadth and variety. 
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Moreover, a “wide scope and capacity for growth” appear to him of 
prime importance among the differentia of our poetic product. Other 
qualities that serve as features of distinction are freshness of observation 
and emphasis on substance rather than form; informality, homely imagery, 
and colloquial tone; willingness to explore and experiment; thinness due to 
lack of critical depth; and a tendency to pass from liberal intentions to 
spiritual eclecticism or mysticism. 

Mr. Wells’s studies of individual poets are unconventional and full of 
stimulating insights. Particularly memorable is his chapter on Melville for 
its detailed and appreciative analysis of the long philosophical poem Clarel. 
Here is an early and a notably serious attempt to understand and interpret 
a major work by one of the most interesting writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One wishes that Mr. Wells might have been moved to consider with 
equal care the poetic remains of Thoreau. 

The best of Mr. Wells’s judgments are the boldest. When he writes that 
“In studying the continuity of our native tradition, Whitman and Emily 
Dickinson become the two most important figures of the last century,” he 
dispels in one breath a whole fogbank of accepted opinions and critical con- 
fusions and lets us perceive for a moment the silhouette of veritable peaks 
as a well-read foreigner might discern them. But unfortunately he is apt to 
forget the necessity for a firm conception of what constitutes an American 
tradition. Surely an American tradition is not simply the sum of qualities 
abstracted from a somewhat hit or miss collection of poets who have written 
in this country. A good book might still be written by a critic who would 
stoutly maintain that the thinking of Jefferson and Emerson provides the 
fundamental concepts of American letters and who would relentlessly hold 
to this faith in evaluating later developments. Only by some such procedure 
can the centrality of Whitman and Emily Dickinson, and of Robert Frost 
in our own day, be contrasted with the peripheral estheticism of Poe, the 
spiritual alienation of T. S. Eliot, and the irrelevance of those modernistic 
poets who have sought to impose on a nation at the moment of its greatest 
amplitude and power the affectations of a decadence appropriate only to 
a moribund civilization. 

But that is not the book that Mr. Wells has written. 


GrEorRGE F. WHICHER 
Amherst College. 


THE ENGLISH INSTITUTE ANNUAL FOR 1942. Edited by Rudolph Kirk. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xi+207. $2.50. 


There seems to be something of limited significance in the fact that the 
English Institute and World War II began at almost the same moment. 
Certainly the sixty-three scholars who gathered at Columbia University in 
September of the fateful year, 1939, were no more clear about what they 
were starting than the statesmen who challenged the growing might of Hit- 
ler. Perhaps it is well to let the parallel end there. That small group of 
scholars, many of them young, who felt the need for meetings of a smaller 
and more homogeneous body than the enormous Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, began a series of institutes which have proved of extraordinary 
value to all who have participated in them. Many persons have cooperated 
with the Secretary in selecting problems of literary scholarship for the 
annual meetings of the Institute—problems not often dealt with at MLA 
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group meetings, or in any very satisfactory way elsewhere—such as how best 
to edit correspondences, or the difficulties and hazards of evidence and in- 
ference in bibliography. Most of the matters discussed at the institutes have 
been those upon which even the mature scholar has no firm convictions and 
can shed little light, or problems of method in which there has not yet de- 
veloped a well established procedure. All of the subjects discussed have 
been vital and stimulating. This reviewer can testify, as one who has at- 
tended the meetings of the Institute, that he came away from them con- 
scious of having enjoyed a rich and profitable experience not obtainable 
elsewhere. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the four annuals issued for the Insti- 
tute by the Columbia University Press—containing as they do a number of 
the papers read at the meetings—have been always interesting, and increas- 
ingly so. The fourth English Institute Annual more than maintains the high 
standard of its predecessors. With three papers on the problems of interpre- 
tation in biography, it becomes an essential book for students and teachers 
of this form of modern literature. André Maurois deals with the vexed prob- 
lem of ethics in life-writing, and what he has to say is peculiarly pertinent 
in our day, when the biographers even of literary figures often yield to the 
temptation to “popularize,” by mingling fact and fiction to such a degree 
that the unfortunate reader doesn’t know what he is getting. It is a satis- 
faction to some to find Maurois, who has been one of the real offenders in 
this respect, now “hitting the sawdust trail” with such a confession as this: 
Under no account has the biographer a right to invent a single fact. He is writing history, not 
fiction, and witnessing under oath. He cannot even say that the weather was bad on such and 
such a day, if he has no evidence for it. He should not put into his hero’s mouth, nor attribute 
to any character, sentences they have not spoken. In Ariel, I took the liberty, not to attribute 
to Shelley things he had never said, but to turn into dialogue conversations that we 
in indirect form, in his own letters. I have never done it since, nor do I approve of that method. 
It undermines the confidence of the reader, and also there is always a risk, even with the best 
of good will, of mutilating or deforming a thought. If you have a letter, quote it, or part of it; 
if a conversation has been preserved by a reliable witness, make use of it. But never indulge in 
imagination. Once across the line between biography and fiction, you will never be able to 
retrace your steps. 

This is good gospel, and worth quoting; but it is only one of the many as- 
pects of interpretation which this biographer discusses. Perhaps his general 
point of view is expressed in the contention that a biography should be “ 
readable and beautiful book,” which “introduces a responsibility so in con- 
flict with other responsibilities as to make biography seem the most difficult 
of all the arts” —as Donald A. Stauffer wisely comments in his introductory 
note. 

Of unusual interest to many students is the fact that Maurois and the 
author of the second paper on interpretation in biography, Newman I 
White, have both written notable lives of Shelley and drawn many of their 
illustrations from these. As if to show the possibilities of this situation, the 
two came to different conclusions based on the same set of facts in Shelley’s 
life, ie., the famous Hoppner scandal (pp. 17-19). This demonstration of 
the hazards of interpretation possibly reveals, among other things, the re- 
sponsibility of national temperaments and viewpoints for differences in 
character interpretation. Of the two papers, White’s is longer and more in- 
structive, just as his life of Shelley is more detailed and satisfactory than 
Ariel, at least to any reader who wants to know the real Shelley. Maurois 
is a late convert to the straight and narrow way; White, it should be remem- 
bered, has always been a believer. 
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It is impossible to evaluate all the studies in this volume in the space 
available. The names of the authors sufficiently guarantee the merit of in- 
dividual papers. Giles E. Dawson and Gerald E. Bentley deal with aspects 
of the problems of attribution and authenticity in English drama; while the 
President of Smith College, Herbert J. Davis, carries the same study into 
the eighteenth century, when he presents knotty problems in the canon of 
Swift. Henry A. Murray and S. I. Hayakawa discuss respectively personal- 
ity and creative imagination and poetry and science, in a group of three 
papers presented at the Institute dealing with linguistic aspects of literary 
theory. 

We learn with regret that this is the last of the volumes to be issued, for 
a time at least, although the Institute itself will continue to hold its meet- 
ings. Since the Institute was projected for, and has been primarily concerned 
with, “the activities of younger scholars, whose most important work still 
lies ahead of them,” it has been handicapped by the demands of war. The 
present volume is appropriately inscribed to the ‘‘Members of the English 
Institute now serving with Armed or Civilian Forces of the United Nations.” 
It is earnestly hoped that the publication of these annual volumes will be 
resumed when conditions are more favorable. 

WALTER GRAHAM 


University of Illinois 
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